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Gamblers All 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—IN THIS DRAMATIC EXPOSE OF NEW 
YORK’S SOCIETY CARD SHARPERS, WHERE THE RICHEST 
WOMEN ARE THE POOREST LOSERS, ALL THE 
NAMES ARE FICTITIOUS 


By Charles K. Harris 


HEN Marion Winthrop was born, 

WV old Colonel Wicherly left his be- 

loved thoroughbreds for nearly a 
week, and made the journey from Virginia 
to New York, to inspect his granddaugh- 
ter. Her looks and her lungs evidently 
satisfied him, for his comment was the last 
word in praise. 

“ She’s all 
proudly. 

His beautiful daughter Evelyn smiled up 
at him from her pillows. ‘ She’s the last 
of us, dad. Let’s hope she’s a sportsman.” 

“‘ She couldn’t be a Wicherly and not be 
that, Evy, my dearest girl,” chuckled the 
old gentleman. 

“A Wicherly who didn’t love a horse 
almost as well as he loved his wife, would 
be a blot on the family escutcheon, suh,” 
he went on, pointedly, to young Winthrop, 
his son-in-law. 

The new father tried to smile out of 
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Wicherly,” ke declared 


courtesy to the old gentleman, but the 
smile was forced. Hugh Winthrop was not 
good at dissimulation. [In fact, the key- 
note of his rather sober personality was an 
earnest, high-minded sincerity. 

As a son-in-law, husband, and father, he 
was everything commendable, and yet all 
Richmond and half of Virginia had raised 
astonished eyebrows, the year before, when 
the serious young New Yorker had carried 
off the toast of the South, the exquisite 
Evelyn Wicherly, of Wicherly Hall. A 
dozen hot-headed young blades were ready 
to shoot him or themselves, or both; a 
dozen older men congratulated him with 
envy in their voices. 

Her father, seeing the glow of love and 
happiness in her eyes, carefully refrained 
from making his comment aloud. ‘“ What 
in God’s name does she see in him?” he 
could have demanded. 

Two people of more dissimilar tastes and 
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natures could hardly be found. Here was 
young Winthrop, with his serious outlook 
on life, gravely dancing at county balls 
and looking ridiculously out of place at 
race meetings; and there was the sparkling 
Evelyn taking a fence with hair-raising 
recklessness, or betting a thousand dollars 
on one of her father’s entries, and winning 
or losing it with superb indifference. 

But they were genuinely in love, and the 

colonel hoped sincerely that the old adage 
was true about extremes meeting. The 
courtship was a stormy affair, for the young 
man was often shocked, and on such occa- 
sions he was uncompromisingly outspoken. 
And Evelyn was a mettlesome creature, 
who could not be ridden on the curb. 
' He would tell her he thought it under- 
bred for a lady to bet at the races, and 
beg her to leave all that to her father’s 
trainer. And she would flush ominously, or 
reply cuttingly that the Wicherlys had not 
needed lessons in breeding from a North- 
erner for the last two centuries, and could 
get along very well without his criticisms 
in this present generation. 

Again—creature of unexpected moods as 
she was—she might laugh gayly at him 
and explain: “ But, Hughie, half the fun is 
to place my own bet—and try to beat the 
odds if I’m clever enough!” 

Twice she had flung his handsome em- 
erald ring from her finger in a passionate 
quarrel over what he called her “ gam- 
bling,” and twice they made up the quar- 
rel with mutual vows to be more tolerant 
of each other’s views. 

Winthrop, who was in the South super- 
intending the opening of a branch of an 
important New York bank, reasoned to 
himself that after Evelyn and he were in 
New York, out of touch with the racing 
element in which the girl had grown up, 
everything would adjust itself. 

It appeared that he was right. The 
honeymoon over, they settled down in their 
beautiful old house in Washington Square, 
and slipped into the social scheme as 
smoothly as Hugh had hoped. Evelyn was 
immensely popular, and, as her husband 
noticed with quiet satisfaction, welcomed 
into the innermost circle of the “best 
people.” 

She made a charming hostess, too, with 
her sweet, unconscious dignity, and Hugh 
felt himself as lucky as his friends called 
him. And now, to crown everything, this 
lovely roseleaf baby had come into the 
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world—the baby of whom the colonel was 
so proud. 

As the years slipped by, the little girl 
that was “all Wicherly ” grew more so in 
looks. She had her mother’s cloudy black 
hair and starry gray eyes, and an air of 
race in all her slim delicate lines. 

But as Marion crept, then walked, and 
talked, and reasoned, and became a definite 
personality, it was clear that there was a 
strong tincture of “ Winthrop,” with only 
a dash of “ Wicherly,” in her mental make- 
up. She inherited all the fine sincerity and 
high-mindedness of her father, along with 
her mother’s charm and sense of humor. 
And being a delicately balanced mixture 
of both her parents, she understood them 
far better than they understood each 
other. 

It was she, at seventeen, who straight- 
ened out what might have been a serious 
break between them. Evelyn, still beauti- 
ful and willful, after all the years of quiet 
content, had done what, to Hugh, was an 
unpardonable thing. 

In May, on her thirty-fifth birthday, he 
had given her ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of bonds. On the first of July he remind- 
ed her to clip her coupons. Evelyn flushed, 
and stammered that she would attend to it. 
A night or two later, he asked her if she 
had done so. 

“ Yes—no—that is—not yet!” 

Hugh, frowning with a sudden suspicion, 
turned her face up to his and read his an- 
swer in her shamed eyes. She had been 
going to the races at Belmont Park, and 
she had been unlucky. The bonds were 
gone. 

Winthrop was full of righteous rage. He 
asked her, furiously, if her father’s example 
was not enough for her. For the colonel 
had died a poor man, his stock farm mort- 
gaged to back his entries at the post. 

Evelyn, white to the lips at her husband’s 
taunt, felt her way blindly to the door. 

“T’m through!” she cried passionately. 
“I’ve done wrong, and I’m sorry. But to 
touch dad’s memory—” Her voice broke. 

It was Marion who stepped into the 
breach. She used just the right tone, 
rather like a merry little school-teacher 
settling a children’s row. 

“You're a couple of babies, you two! 
Mother, you’ve been a regular bad ’un, 
squandering all that delicious money on a 
thrill. But it’s over, and you won’t do it 
again, will you?” f 
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Evelyn, between a sob and a laugh at 
Marion’s tone, shook her head. 

“Never! I swear.” 

“ Now, father, do apologize your very 
nicest for your horrid cut at poor grand- 
father,”. Marion commanded. “Oh, we 
know you didn’t mean it; it was just your 
beastly temper making you see red and 
talk red.” 

In the end, Hugh Winthrop, thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, and Evelyn, all peni- 
tence and promises, were drawn closer to- 
gether than ever, through the unpleasant 
little incident. Evelyn gave her solemn 
word never to go to the races again, and 
Hugh, to make up for his offense, and to 
ratify the bargain, bought her a handsome 
diamond bracelet. 

He was a generous man, and rich— 
president of the Exchange Bank, by now— 
but he never again gave his wife money. 
Jewels, furs, motor cars, something ex- 
quisitely luxurious for every birthday and 
anniversary were hers, but he felt, perhaps 
wisely, that a large cash sum was putting 
temptation too strongly in her way. 


II 


At breakfast, on her eighteenth birth- 
day, Marion exploded a bombshell that 


nearly shattered the coffee cups. She re- 
fused to “ come out” at an elaborate ball, 
and announced her intention of doing set- 
tlement work down on the East Side. 

She had taken courses in psychology, 
mental hygiene, and psycho analysis, and 
was deeply interested in the work. To her 
mother’s dismayed protestations, she re- 
plied with paraphrases from Freud, G. 
Stanley Hall, and Jane Addams. 

“* How I ever came to have such a daugh- 
ter, Ill never know,” said Mrs. Winthrop, 
with a comic wail of despair. “ Think, 
Marion darling, of all the dances and teas, 
yachting parties and clothes, you'll be giv- 
ing up.” 

“Well, I shan’t exactly go around in a 
state of nature, Mums, dear. I Jove 
clothes, and I expect you’ll find me expen- 
sive enough. And I'll go to an occasional 
dance, with joy. I adore dancing. But, 
truly, mother dearest, I couldn’t go through 
day after day, just hunting one pleasure 
after another. It’s so—so pointless. I 
must do something.” 

Winthrop, although he kept quietly out 
of the discussion, was secretly delighted. 
This beautiful daughter of his had the one 
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thing that was lacking in her mother, a 
purpose in life, an interest in something 
beside self-gratification. 

Evelyn, bitterly disappointed though she 
was, gave in with a good grace. Instinc- 
tively, she recognized in Marion a resolu- 
tion and firmness of will that she could not 
combat. She listened with apparent in- 
terest to Marion’s plans, and was secretly 
astounded at the efficient ease with which 
the girl put her plans into execution. 

In one of her classes, Marion had met 
Jean Tolliver, a breezy, level-headed girl 
a few years older than herself, whose 
steady, wide-set eyes and pleasant Western 
twang attracted her. The two girls drift- 
ed toward each other and began walking 
home after the lectures, together, 

Little by little Jean’s colorful story came 
out. The daughter of a charming, rather 
reckless Irish father and a shrewd Scotch 
mother, she had grown up in one of the 
New Mexican mushroom settlements that 
rise overnight, built around a rumor of 
striking oil. 

Calcottville, an ugly little huddle of 
clapboard buildings, sprang into being the 
day after Bill Calcott tapped a gusher. 
The news flashed like wildfire through the 
whole State, and the roads began to crawl 
with adventurers and fortune hunters. 
Claims were staked in feverish haste and 
filed at Santa Fe. Whole families followed 
the glittering chimera of oil, with glowing 
visions of untold wealth flowing in oily 
floods from their gushers. 

Jean’s father, always impulsive, was fired 
with a wild enthusiasm, with the rest. He 
bundled his wife and six-year-old daughter 
out of their none-too-prosperous home, and 
beguiled the ninety miles to Calcottville 
with pictures of future glory and ease. 

Little Jean listened as if to a fairy tale— 
as indeed it was—but his Scotch wife mere- 
ly sniffed a canny: “ That’s as may be. 
Time will tell.” 

Time did tell. The widespread oil field 
was as capricious as a coquettish woman. 
A few of the seekers who tested and bored 
were successful, but for every lucky strike, 
there were a thousand pitiful failures. 

“ Naturally,” said Jean, with her wise, 
tolerant smile, “ poor old dad was one of 
the failures. He found himself with a hun- 
dred and sixty acres of sand and scrub on 
his hands, but we both had a gold mine in 
mother. You must meet her, Marion; 
she’s a wonder.” 
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“T’d certainly love to!” Marion declared 
sincerely. 

“We were down to our last dollar, prac- 
tically, when she took hold,” Jean con- 
tinued. ‘ Somehow, she wheedled Bill Cal- 
cott, the richest man in town, into advanc- 
ing her a little money. She rented a barn 
of a wooden structure that had sprung into 
existence and turned it into a sort of hotel. 
There weren’t half enough houses to lodge 
all the oil hunters, and mother’s place was 
filled before she even had a sign up. 
Things went well with us, after that, until 
dad began to ball things up.” 

“ But how?” Marion asked, with breath- 
less interest. 

“ Well, the boarders were all men, natu- 
rally, and that meant putting in a bar. 
From drinking, it was just a step to gam- 
bling, and, in spite of all mother could do 
or say, card games went on all the time. 
Calcott, through having loaned mother the 
original money, had an interest in the place, 
and, with the bar and gambling, it paid 
well, and he insisted on getting the coin 
while the getting was good.” 

“But what could your mother do?” 
Marion inquired, sympathetically. 

“ Mother put her foot down on roulette 
and faro, but she had to allow poker in all 
forms, draw, show-down, and stud. And 
let me tell you, she kept her eye on all the 
tables to see that everything was above- 
board. When I was eleven, I remember 
her standing over one of the tables one 
night for fully five minutes, with a cold 
gleam in her eye.” 

“ How exciting!” Marion breathed. 

“Then mother leaned forward and said 
quietly to one of the players: ‘Lem Willis, 
cash in your chips!’ The man sprang up, 
furious, with a hand on his gun. But 
mother never even blinked. ‘Take my cards 
out of your pocket,’ she said, ‘and take 
your own off the table. And clear yourself 
out of my house as fast as you know how.’ ” 

“Good for her!” Marion exclaimed. 

“Tt seems the man had two decks of 
marked cards in his pocket, and when he 
dealt, he had quickly pocketed the house 
cards and put his own on the table. Willis 
was run out of town, and mother was a 
regular idol to the men after that.” 

“ Oh, I must meet her,” Marion declared. 
“She sounds wonderful!” 

“She is. She’s like a tower of steel— 
with one tiny weakness.” 

“ And that is?” 
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“Dad. Somehow, he bowled her over 
and made her as soft as wax where he was 
concerned. Not that it was so surprising. 
Dad was a charmer, with Irish good looks 
and a taking way with women. But he 
was reckless, none too brainy, and a little 
too fond of whisky. Our troubles started 
when he began to sit into the poker games. 
He was easy meat for the real poker play- 
ers, and he couldn’t get the game high 
enough. As fast as mother made money, 
he squandered it at the card table.” 

“ What a shame!” 

“Yes. She begged, argued, threatened, 
but there was no holding him. He’d 
laugh, kiss her, and call her his little Scotch 
skinflint, and go right on playing — and 
losing. He took advantage of her adora- 
tion, and cajoled her with light-hearied 
words.” 

Just like a man!” 

“Yes. He died when I was seventeen, 
and mother sold out the place at once. She 
couldn’t bear to stay there where she was 
reminded of him at every turn. So we 
packed up and came East, like a couple of 
adventurers, with about three thousand 
dollars in our pockets.” 

“New York must seem frightfully dull 
to you after that exciting life.” 

“ Dull? I guess not! It’s full of thrills, 
and the right kind, too. What fun we’ve 
had, getting on! I took a job right away, 
as field worker at the Delancey Street Guild 
—you know, visiting homes, reporting dis- 
tress cases, taking medical cases to the dis- 
pensaries, and so on. I’ve been there six 
years, now, and I’ve advanced steadily.” 

“ Fascinating work.” 

“Yes. They want me to take charge 
of the Mental Hygiene Clinic, now. That’s 
why they’re letting me take this course in 
‘Mental Deficiency and Crime,’ up here. 
And that’s where you come in, Marion. I 
think you’re just fitted for that sort of 
work—giving moral and mental aid to the 
poor little wretches at the Guild. What 
do you say—will you come in with me?” 

“Like a shot! TI’ll break the news to 
mother on my birthday,” Marion replied. 

“ How will she take it, do you think?” 

“ Well, she won’t go wild with joy. But 
she’s a good sport. She’ll let me.” 

The two girls were nearing Broadway 
and One Hundred and Tenth Street. 

“Tf you’d like to meet mother,” said 
Jean, “ we'll stop in at the Tea Ball now.” 

This was a charming tea shop on Broad- 
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way, specializing in waffles and scones. 
Mrs. Tolliver managed it, and, as Jean ex- 
plained, expected to buy it out when their 
nest egg reached the required amount—five 
thousand dollars. 

Mrs. Tolliver proved to be a wisp of a 
woman, with severely drawn back brown 
hair and Jean’s steady gray eyes. Marion 
was inwardly afraid of her, until she caught 
the twinkle in the gray eyes as Mrs. Tol- 
liver said: ‘‘ Now, don’t have your tea here, 
my girls. ’Tis margarine they use in the 
waffles. When I own the place, ’twill be 
butter instead, and you can come, and wel- 
come. Go along, now. I must not be hav- 
ing visiters in business hours.” 


III 


Just outside of Tiffany’s, Mrs. Hugh 
Winthrop came face to face with a pretty, 
rather faded woman of forty. She frowned 
as at a puzzling memory, and then held out 
her hand impulsively. 

“ Surely, you’re Sally Melville?” she in- 
quired. ‘‘ You must be!” 

The other woman took her hand, ex- 
claiming: ‘“ Evelyn Wicherly! My dear! 
How glad I am to see you! It’s twenty 


years—and you’ve hardly changed.” 


“ Flattery!” laughed Mrs. Winthrop. 
“But Sally, tell me all about yourself. 
What’s your name now? I believe I was 
a little younger than you in the old days, 
but I seem to remember when you married 
—a young physician, wasn’t he? I’ve for- 
gotten who—” 

“It’s a long story, Evelyn,” the other 
woman said, with a rather tired smile. 

“Then I shall carry you off to lunch 
and hear it,” Mrs. Winthrop declared 
promptly. “I’m having a bridge crowd in 
the afternoon, but first we’ll have a nice 
old-fashioned powwow. And then you shall 
cut in at my table. You play, of course?” 

“It’s one of the best things I do.” 

Seated cozily over a delicious little lunch, 
Sally Melville began: 

“T don’t know if you remember Dick 
Lambert — you couldn’t have been more 
than fifteen when he spent his vacation in 
Virginia—” 

“Was he the medical student?” 

“Ves. We fell dead in love that sum- 
mer, and I waited two years for him to 
graduate.” 

“ How thrilling!” 

“Tt was. And the first years when he 
was struggling to build up a practice were 


—I believe they were the happiest of my 
life. We had a tiny flat uptown, and put 
everything into the big office on Park Ave- 
nue. Dick said it was important to begin 
right. Every new patient was an event, 
and I remember once we went to the opera 
—family circle, of course—to celebrate a 
typhoid case that meant dozens of visits.” 

“ What a lark!” 

“Oh, it had its dark side, too. Poor 
Dick used to sit up nights figuring if he 
would have the flat and office rents by the 
first. He was very proud. My people had 
disapproved of the marriage, and he never 
would accept a penny. But we were hap- 
py—so close and wunified—if you know 
what I mean—and when little Dick came 
along, we were, if anything, happier.” 

She fell into a long pause, which Mrs. 
Winthrop finally broke with an interested: 
“ Well, and then?” 

“Then Richard began to succeed. He 
was a brilliant man, and, when he special- 
ized in surgery, they flocked to him. He 
got astounding fees for operations, and the 
medical profession worshiped at his shrine.” 

“ But how wonderful, Sally!” 

“It was sad, I thought. His success 
came between us. He was always being 
called out for a consultation or to operate 
or to lecture at some big medical meeting. 
I—well, I just lost him. By that time we 
were rich, and I had my part to play as a 
famous surgeon’s wife—entertaining, being 
seen with him at the proper affairs—all our 
lovely little intimacies were somehow gone. 
We were just slaves to his success. Ironic, 
isn’t it?” 

“ But still, if he cared for you—” 

“Oh, he did. He was always sweet and 
kind, and I know I was the only woman 
in his life; but I was only a tiny part of his 
life—he was absorbed in his work. My 
trouble was that I had nothing to be ab- 
sorbed in.” 

“ That’s tragic, Sally.” 

“T didn’t even have my boy, because 
Richard insisted on sending him away to 
the same school, and later the college where 
he himself had gone. I just dived for the 
vacations when I could have Dick at home. 
Evelyn, I believe I have the finest son in 
the world, but he is his father all over 
again—utterly absorbed in his work. Noth- 
ing else matters greatly.” Again her voice 
trailed off, and she sat staring into space. 

“But about yourself,” prompted Mrs. 
Winthrop gently. 
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“Oh, yes,” said Sally absently. “ When 
Dick was twenty, the war came. The news 
was like fire to tow to them both. They 
couldn’t rest until they sailed—Richard as 
head of an important Red Cross unit, and 
Dick—who was in medical school by then 
—as his assistant. Richard said the boy 
would learn more in a month in a field 
hospital than in a year over here, and that 
he could always finish his course when they 
came back.” 

“Oh, my dear!” 

“ Evelyn, they never came back to me. 
Just before the Armistice, my husband 
died of wounds when his hospital was 
shelled, and Dick stayed on and finished 
his course in Paris. He runs over occa- 
sionally for a few weeks to see me, and his 
letters are full of love and devotion, but— 
my dear, I think I was the loneliest woman 
on earth.” 

“You poor dear!” 

“TI was rich—Richard left a big fortune, 
half to me and half to Dick—and made me 
trustee of Dick’s money until he was of 
age. That kept me occupied to some ex- 
tent, but I never had a head for figures or 
business—and I made several mistakes be- 
fore I met a man I could trust with my 
affairs.” 

“T begin to see!” laughed Evelyn. 

“ Right,” smiled the other. “I married 
my man of business a year ago. My name 
is Ludlow now.” 

“ And what did Dick have to say to the 
marriage?” 

“He hated it. He resented my replac- 
ing his father, and he disliked his step- 
father. He met him last time he was over 
here, and I tried to show him my side of 
it. I told him how lonely I was, how I 
needed some one to—to care for, and I 
even said that if Dick would stay in New 
York and start practicing here, I would not 
marry again.” 

“ And he wouldn’t?” 

“He said he couldn’t. He has been 
working for years under some big man in 
Vienna—and he said all his work would 
ge for nothing if he left it now.” 

The soft-footed old butler, announcing 
guests, interrupted them. Sally Ludlow 
lighted a cigarette and said with a little 
shiver: ‘Thank Heaven, Evy! I’ve been 
boring you to tears, I know. Lead on to 
the bridge tables!” 

The sunny card room was soon filled 
with the light, well-bred chatter of the 
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players. Two or three knew Sally Lud- 
low, and before the afternoon was over 
her splendid game of bridge and her charm 
ing manner had made friends of then all 

She was immediately booked for a hali 
dozen engagements, for no one is as wel- 
come as a sound bridge player among wom- 
en who know and love the game. The 
stakes were rather high, but as one piquant 
young woman remarked: 

“We must manage to get a kick out of 
it somehow.” 

Over the dinner table, that evening, 
Evelyn told her husband of her odd meet- 
ing with Sally Ludlow. 

“Richard Lambert was a prirce,” said 
Winthrop. “ But this Ludlow—you dor’t 
happen to know his first name?” 

“No, I don’t, Hugh. Why?” 

“Well,” Winthrop replied slowly, “I 
knew a Ludlow years ago—a blackguard, 
he was; smooth, charming, but a devil. He 
was a lawyer, and managed old Carter 
Pearson’s estate. He had been swindling 
the family for years, and at old Pearson’s 
death the truth came out. He was a dis- 
tant relative of the Pearsons, and they 
wouldn’t prosecute; said they had enough, 
and they didn’t want the scandal of send- 
ing him to jail.” 

“ But, oh, Hugh, it can’t be—” 

“] was coexecutor under the will, and 
it just riled me to see a skunk like that go 
scot-free. I pulled a few discreet wires— 
and Jarvis Ludlow was disbarred. I 
haven’t seen him in years, and I hope to 
Heaven it isn’t the same man that Sally 
has married.” 

“It can’t be,” Evelyn insisted. “I am 
sure of that. I think Sally said her hus- 
band is a broker.” 


IV 


SALLY LuDLow ran lightly up the steps 
of her big Madison Avenue house, her tired, 


pretty face gayer than usual. She looked 
into the den, where her husband usually 
had a before-dinner cocktail, and found him 
sipping one with critical appreciation. 

“ Hello, dear,” she said, brightly. “ I’m 
late, aren’t I? Been playing twenty-cent 
bridge.” 

“Win or lose?” 

“ Oh, I won—a lot; nearly six hundred 
dollars.” 

“Not bad. Always said your game was 
sound as a dollar,” said Ludlow, with a 
smile. The smile transformed his dark, 
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rather saturnine good looks into pure 
charm. 

“Oh, they were all good! 
had such really good bridge.” 

“ Something new, isn’t it? Most of your 
friends are dubs at it, I find.” 

Sally poured out the tale of her meeting 
with Evelyn Winthrop, finishing gayly: 

“T’m all dated up for next week with 
one or another of them.” ; 

Ludlow seemed not to be listening. His 
smile had vanished. 

“Winthrop, did you say?” he asked 
sharply. “What Winthrop, d’you know?” 

“Why, no, I don’t. But I could ask 
Evy, if you like.” 

“Not important. Don’t bother,’ he 
said brusquely. The butler came in with 
letters on a silver tray. 

“ The European mail, Mrs. Ludlow,” he 
announced. “I thought you’d want it at 
once.” 

“Thank you, Parks,” said Sally. She 
seized the thin foreign letter addressed in 
a strong, firm hand, and eagerly opened it. 

“You don’t mind, dear?” she inquired. 

Ludlow’s frown deepened. ‘“ From your 


I’ve seldom 


dutiful son, I suppose,” he said. 


Dick Lambert had written from Vienna: 


Dearest MotHER: 

It looks almost as if the end were in sight. 
Dolmesch and I have been working day and night 
this last month, which accounts for my not writ- 
ing as often as I might have. But you under- 
stand, little Mums, dear, I know. We're getting 
results, but we need more money. 

Cable me, say, eight or ten thousand dollars, 
when you get this. My Vienna credit is about 
used up, but, of course, there’s heaps left over 
from my income that I haven’t spent in years. 
Isn’t research expensive, though? The beggars ask 
exorbitant sums for rats and guinea pigs nowa- 
days, and the chemicals are sky high over here. 

But, sweetheart, it looks as if my work with 
Dolmesch ought to be done in a few months— 
or a year at the outside. Then I’m coming home 
for good. I’m full of the wildest, most expensive 
plans. I want to practice for the poor—private 
office, at first, and later, as soon as we can get 
going, | want to put up a children’s hospital down 
in the slums—if the dear old governor’s money 
runs to it. I’m such a dub about business I 
swear I don’t know what I really have or what 
a hospital would cost. 

You'll help me, won’t you, darling old Mums? 
We'll call it the Richard Lambert Hospita!, after 
dad. You’ve been such a brick always, taking 
care of my affairs and so patient and uncomplain- 
ing about my staying away so long. It was darn 
selfish of me to object to your marrying again, 
I realize that now, and if you’re really happy, 
I’m glad you did it. 

After all, you can’t please everybody’s taste, 
and if Ludlow and I don’t happen to hit it off, 
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it’s probably just as much my fault as his. If 
he’s good to you, that is all that counts. Take 
care of yourself, little lady, and write soon. Aill 
my love. Dick. 


Sally looked up, her eyes suspiciously 
bright. What a sweet boy Dick was! 

“‘ Oh, Jarvis,” she said, “‘ Dick writes for 
money — eight or ten thousand, he says. 
Will you arrange it, or do you need me to 
sign something?” 

Ludlow gave a short hard laugh, and his 
eyes narrowed. 

“ Eight or ten thousand!” he exclaimed. 
“ Like nothing, I will! Better let him earn 
something, and he might not talk in tele- 
phone numbers about money.” 

“ Oh, but it’s his money, dear. And his 
income is ever so much bigger than that.” 

“Ts it? A lot you know.” 

“T do know. Why, two years ago, when 
I turned everything over to you to handle, 
his income was something like forty thou- 
sand a year, even in safe five per cent 
investments.” 

“Safe investments have been known to 
shrink, too.” 

‘“Oh—you don’t mean— Well, any- 
way, cable Dick the ten thousand to-mor- 
row. Take it off my income if Dick’s 
doesn’t run to it.” 

“Your money is in the same boat as 
Dick’s,.” 

“What do you mean, Jarvis?” 

““T mean stocks are ’way down at pres- 
ent, and it would be a pity to sell anything 
now, just to pamper your son’s idiotic 
whims. Write him to manage without.” 

“Oh, but they’re just on the verge of 
their discovery. They must have the 
money. And I’m delighted to send it.” 

“Oh, you are are you? Well, I’m not. 
I caa tell you that!” 

Sally’s face paled a little. 

“Just what do you mean, Jarvis?” she 
asked quietly. 

Ludlow took the time to light a cigarette 
and blow out a thin blue cloud of smoke. 

“IT mean,” he replied slowly, at last, 
“that it would be highly inconvenient—if 
not impossible—to cable the ten thousand 
dollars to-morrow.” 

“ But, Jarvis! 
dollars with our money? 
have nearly two millions.” 

“ We—had.” 

“ Jarvis!” Sally’s voice was sharp with 
sudden fear. “ Will you please explain?” 

Ludlow took a turn up and down the 
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room before he spoke. Then he calmly 
faced his wife with a sort of feline smile. 

“ My dear,” he said softly, “I thought 
I could spare you the worry of this bad 
business, but since you demand an account- 
ing, I’m afraid I have rather a blow for 
you.” 

He paused, flicked off his cigarette ash, 
and delicately waited for her to speak. 
But Sally stood silently, with wide eyes on 
his. 

“You know when you married me,” he 
went on, “you put your affairs entirely 
into my hands. I expect I’ve always been 
a bit of a gambler, and it hurt me to see 
you getting a niggardly five per cent on 
your money when there were dozens of 
openings to get eight or ten.” 

“‘ Safe ones?” asked Sally. 

He gave a short laugh. 

“Well, I thought they were safe, my 
dear. But there have been a couple of 
bad failures on the Street, and stocks have 
been skidding down in the most ghastly 
fashion.” 

“ Be a little more explicit, please, Jar- 
vis. Just where do I stand?” 

“I’ve held on and held on, putting up 
_ more margin—” 

Sally gave a little cry of horror. At last 
she understood. 

“ Jarvis! You mean you’ve been specu- 
lating on the stock market with my money 
—gambling on margin?” 

His lips closed in a cold thin line. 

“I’ve been doing what I thought best,” 
he said curtly. “And I’ve had bad luck 
in my operations.” 

“ And you mean you can’t send Dick the 
money because it’s tied up to hold your 
stocks?” 

“IT mean that, unfortunately, there is 
practically none to be tied up. I’ve had 
to let go at the low—which means that 
all I put in is—wiped out.” 

“ And—and—Dick’s money?” whispered 
Sally. 

“That, too,” he replied, lightly. ‘“‘ Natu- 
rally, you know, my dear, I’m sorry, but 
I did it for the best. With any sort of 
luck, I’d have doubled your fortune in six 
months.” 

Sally took the blow standing, like the 
little thoroughbred that she was. Not a 
word of reproach or bemoaning of her fate 
came from her. At last she said thought- 
fully: “‘ The house will have to go. Dick 
must have his money.” 
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“ The house is already mortgaged up to 
the hilt. I can’t raise another pcnny on 
it. You have forgotten that you signed 
the papers.” 

She gave a shrug of despair. 

“Oh, Jarvis, how awful! I wouldn’t 
care a hang about my money. ~What’s 
mine is yours, but Dick’s! I couldn’t bear 
to tell him what a bad steward I’ve been, 
and that he’s a beggar. I must do some- 
thing about it! I never even read the pa- 
pers I signed for you.” 

He gave her an ironic smile. 

“No doubt a woman of your gifts could 
earn a million with a little effort,” he said 
with amusement. 

“Oh, don’t, Jarvis. Don’t you realize 
how dreadful it all isP My dear, I need 
your serious advice. Haven’t you any sort 
of idea what we can do?” 

He gave her a long, odd look, rather 
like a boy gauging a steep jump before 
taking off. 

“As a matter of fact, Sally, I have an 
idea—a damned good one, too. All I need 
is your codperation.” 

Her wistful little face brightened. She 
was so credulous, so willing to trust in this 
handsome husband of hers. 

“T’ll do anything in the world,” she said 
quickly. 

“Good! Well, here’s the idea, roughly. 
You’ve been playing twenty-cent bridge 
to-day, and you won—how much—six hun- 
dred dollars? Now I have no doubt that 
every one of those women would be de- 
lighted to play forty or fifty-cent bridge. 
At that rate you’d have won twelve hun- 
dred, let us say. Now we've a beautiful 
house here, plenty of idle servants, and a 
delightful music room. Suppose you begin 
to give a series of exclusive—oh, most ex- 
clusive musicales—followed by bridge— 
with poker for the stupid ones who don’t 
know bridge—”’ 

“ But, Jarvis, don’t be ridiculous! I could 
lose twelve hundred dollars just as easily 
as I could win it.” 

He looked at her fixedly. 

“ That’s where my idea comes in. Under 
my—instruction, you can’t lose.” 

She laughed. “ Don’t be silly, Jarvis. 
No one could always win unless the cards 
were marked.” 

He bent forward and laid his hands on 
her slim shoulders. 

“ They—will—be,” he explained slowly. 

She stared at him, stupidly, hardly tak- 
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ing in his meaning. But as his deep eyes 
bored into hers, a cold horror gripped her. 

“No, no, no!” she gasped. “ You can’t 
mean that!” 

He released her and lit another cigarette. 

“Well, there it is. Take it or leave it. 
I can’t say I am pining to run a gambling 
hell for pleasure myself. There’s always 
a risk to it. If you can suggest any other 
alternative to retrieve our fallen fortunes, 
I’d be extremely grateful. At present it 
seems to me the only way out. We’d make 
money hand over fist, keep our home, send 
your son whatever he needs, and, when 
we’d raked in enough to be comfortable, 
chuck it.” 

“You can’t be serious. Invite our 
friends here and fleece them by cheating at 
cards! You must be mad!” 

He shrugged. “Very well, my dear. 
You asked for my advice. I gave it. You 
don’t like it. Then write your son to stop 
cutting up rats and monkeys, and to come 
home and support you. I dare say it’s the 
best way—safer and more honorable. So 
that’s that.” 

He went to the door, with his graceful, 
negligent stride, as if a pleasant but hardly 
important little chat were over. At the 
door, he turned and said regretfully: 

“ Rather a pity to deprive the boy of 
his laurels after all these years of work. 
Now, I expect, some one else will get the 
credit of his experiments and discovery. 
Well, it can’t be helped. It is asking a bit 
too much of his mother to cheat at cards 
merely for the sake of his career.” 

He closed the door softly and left the 
room. 

V 


Srx months’ experience at the Delancey 
Street Guild had given Marion Winthrop 
a unique position among the acute East 
Siders. Quick to resent outside interfer- 
ence from meddling “ swells,” the swarm- 
ing denizens of the tenements had accept- 


ed Marion as a real friend, to whom they © 


could go for a much-needed aid, moral, 
mental, or financial. 

With their happy faculty for nicknames, 
they called her “The Angel of the Alley,” 
and the wise director of the Guild, seeing 
the unobtrusive good she did, let her go 
her way without definite orders or a dis- 
tinct status in the organization. She came 
and went as she pleased, making a report 
or not, as she saw fit. 


And the amount of good she did was 
enormous. Without fuss or official sanc- 
tion, she would engineer a mastoid opera- 
tion by one of the biggest surgeons in the 
profession, at the same time reassuring the 
little patient’s mother that the hospital au- 
thorities were not enemies, bent on her 
child’s destruction. 

She found her way t> the police court, 
and, exerting all her considerable charm, 
induced a susceptible judge to give a ter- 
ror-stricken fifteen-year-old boy thief a 
chance to go straight. In the Domestic 
Relations Court she settled case after case 
of marital ‘troubles before they came be- 
fore the bench. She set a little Jewish 
musical genius in the path of success, to 
become famous eight years later. 

Fearlessly she came and went, climbing 
worm-eaten stairs to filthy flats, descending 
dank stone passages to underground dens 
of vice. Her mother would have fainted 
with horror had she known, but Marion 
went her way blithely and unharmed. 

By this time she and Jean Tolliver were 
close friends. She was a frequent visitor 
at the little flat where Jean and her mother 
kept house, and on one of these occasions 
was surprised to meet the friendly and still 
youthful police captain of the Delancey 
Street district. She had come across 
O’Brien often in her work, and liked his 
honest, humorous face; but that Jean knew 
him well enough to invite him to her home 
was news to her. 

She laughed to herself as she put it 
down to Jean’s Scotch reticence, and noted 
with amusement that, if the Scotch in Jean 
sealed her lips, the Irish in her brought a 
lovely color to her cheeks at the captain’s 
adoring gaze. Marion learned that O’Brien 
had been a widower for five years, when 
his wife had died at the birth of their first 
son. 

O’Brien and the boy, whom he wor- 
shiped, lived alone, at the mercy of a series 
of shiftless charwomen, and Marion shrewd- 
ly guessed that it would not be long before 
the reign of the servants would be over, 
and Jean would be at the head of the cap- 
tain’s ménage. 

Although Marion was so much at home 
at the Tollivers, she complained bitterly 
that Jean had never yet visited her, and 
had never met her parents. Jean always 
laughed and said: 

“ What would I be doing in a Fifth Ave- 
nue home, with butlers and the like? You 
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and I understand each other, Marion, but 
your mother would be shocked to a frenzy 
if you dragged me in on her.” 

The democratic Marion actually became 
angry. “ You're well bred, aren’t you?” 
she remarked hotly. ‘So where on earth 
do you get your silly inferiority complex, 
I’d like to know? You're every bit as 
good as we are—maybe better—and just 
because my dad happens to be rich, you 
draw iines and talk about class distinction. 
You're nothing but a snob, Jean Tolliver, 
and in your heart you look down on us 
poor plutocrats.” 

The wily argument told, and Jean ca- 
pitulated. One evening, after a hard day 
at the Guild, the two girls went to Marion’s 
home for dinner. Contrary to expectations, 
Mrs. Winthrop was more than friendly. 
Possibly she was relieved that Jean was so 
presentable, and managed her knives and 
forks right; but whatever the reason, she 
exerted herself to make the visitor enjoy 
herself. 

Hugh Winthrop liked Jean, and ap- 
proved of her, and the dinner hour was 
delightful to them all. The two girls wore 
the straight serge frocks of their workday, 
but Mrs. Winthrop was resplendent in a 
black gown with the Worth stamp in all 
its perfect lines. 

“Ts it the opera to-night, Mums?” 
asked Marion. 

“No, dear. 
musicales.” 

“What a lot of them she gives,” ob- 
served Marion, “and she has such won- 
derful people—all vocal stars last week. 
Who is it to-night?” 

“A great violinist, I believe,” said Mrs. 
Winthrop. 

“Oh, dad, you'll love it. 
was always your favorite.” 

“T shan’t be there,” said Winthrop, 
rather curtly. 

Mrs. Winthrop smiled deprecatingly. 
“Your father has some ancient grudge 
against Sally’s poor husband, and he won’t 
go. Horrid, isn’t he, dear?” 

Winthrop frowned. “ Sally’s an old 
friend of yours, Evelyn, and I don’t inter- 
fere with your intimacy. But I do draw 
the line at shaking hands with Ludlow, 
myself. Fair enough, isn’t it?” 

Evelyn shrugged. 

“Just as you like, Hugh. But your 
prejudice is silly. Jarvis Ludlow is really 
charming.” 


It’s one of Sally Ludlow’s 


The violin 
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“‘ How wonderful to hear a great violin- 
ist,” said Jean. 

“Would you like to?” asked Mrs. Win- 
throp. “Sally would be delighted if I 
brought you two girls with me.” 

Jean turned to Marion with shining 
eyes. Marion hesitated, looked at her 
father, and then said: 

“Tell you what. You go with mother, 
— And I'll stay and play chess with 

ad.” 

“Splendid!” cried Mrs. Winthrop. 
“ Marion, take Jean upstairs and let her 
slip into one of your evening frocks. You’re 
about the same size. She ought to look 
well in the blue and silver.” 

In spite of Jean’s protests, she was in 
the blue and silver before she knew it, and 
was off with Mrs. Winthrop in the big 
limousine to the Ludlows’ Madison Avenue 
house. 

Sally was delighted to receive Jean, and 
smiled cordially, while Jean wondered si- 
lently what the rich and successful Mrs. 
Ludlow could have to look so wistful and 
nervously unhappy about. 

Unlike most private musicales, the pro- 
gram started very early, and went forward 
without the long intermissions usual when 
a musical function is also a social one. Mrs. 
Winthrop pointed out a score or more of 
the guests to Jean, and the girl recognized 
names of supreme importance in New York 
society. 

By ten o’clock the concert was over, and 
the beautiful music room began to empty. 
People left to go on to late dances, or even 
to look in on the last act of the opera. 
Some moved to the big dining room to nib- 
ble at a salad and sip a glass of champagne, 
but by half past ten there were no more 
than thirty guests left, oddly enough, all 
women, as Jean noticed. She was wonder- 
ing why Mrs. Winthrop lingered, when 
their hostess came up to them: 

“The evening’s young,” said Sally Lud- 
low. ‘And somebody has suggested that 
we kill an hour at cards. What do you 
say, Evelyn?” 

Jean thought an amused flash of eyes 
passed between the two women. But Mrs. 
Winthrop said, indifferently enough: 

“I’m willing, Sally. But what shall I 
do with this child, here?” 

“Perhaps Miss Tolliver will join us at 
bridge?” 

Jean laughed. 

“ Poker’s the only game I know.” 
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Sally took her hand. 

“Good! Come along and meet Mrs. 
Ruttgers. She’s pining to make up a poker 
table.” 

She led them to the handsome card 
room, with its red draperies and leather 
chairs, and, before Jean knew how it had 
come about, the confused knots of guests 
had settled themselves at the tables with 
the precision and rapidity of habit. There 
were four tables of bridge and two of poker. 

It surprised Jean that the quiet patrician 
Mrs. Ruttgers had been “ pining ” to play 
poker. She looked less like a gambler than 
anything in the world. She played her 
cards negligently, but, as Jean noticed, she 
was extremely lucky, in spite of her in- 
difference. Time after time, she beat out 
the others at the table, and slowly the 
chips gravitated in a huge pile before her. 

The only other winner at the table was 
Jean herself. Brought up as she had been 
in the gambling environment, it was only 
natural that she played the game well, and, 
as the evening progressed and she took 
pot after pot, her excitement and enjoy- 
ment mounted. Shrewd and clever as she 
was, as her mother’s daughter, she had in- 
herited from her father a hitherto unreal- 
ized passion for gambling. 

At one o’clock, they played two rounds 
of “ consolations,” and the game broke up. 
Jean was utterly astounded when she found 
that she had won three hundred dollars. 
She had not given a thought to what stakes 
they were playing for—it was only the 
thrill of the game that had fascinated her 
—but with characteristic reserve, she hid 
her feelings and accepted her winnings 
with grace. 

She noticed Mrs. Winthrop writing what 
she presumed was a check at the bridge 
table, and, although sorry to see her a loser, 
said nothing, either then or in the car. 

As Sally bade them good night, she said 
to Jean, with a smile: 

“ They are all telling me what a splen- 
did player you are, Miss Tolliver, and they 
want to play with you again.” 

Jean hesitated. It was criminal, the 
Scotch part of her thought, for a poor girl 
to play for such stakes. She was lucky to 
have come off unscathed this one time. 
But the Irish part of her whispered that 
she could back her game against the best 
of them. The Irish conquered. 

“‘T’d love to, Mrs. Ludlow. I must give 
them their revenge.” 
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“Good. How about Thursday evening 
—music, of course, and then cards for an 
hour or two.” 

“Thank you! 
ask me.” 

But if she could have heard what went 
on after her departure, she would not have 
been so sure. 

All the guests but four had gone. Mrs. 
Ruttgers, Mrs. Van Zane, Mrs. Olivant, 
and Mrs. Herndoyne stood about the card 
room, waiting. Sally returned from 
seeing the last of the guests off, and still 
they waited. There was an odd atmos- 
phere about them; they seemed no longer 
social visitors, they dropped all pretense 
of making conversation, they just waited. 

The door opened, and Jarvis Ludlow 
came in. They straightened up and looked 
toward him, as adjutants look to their 
general. 

“ Ready?” he said, in a businesslike 
tone. ‘‘ Was it a good night?” Appar- 
ently it was. Ludlow sat down, with the 
women around him, and opened the ac- 
count book he carried. 

“Mrs. Olivant, suppose we take you 
first.” 

“Yes. I had poker table number two. 
I won sixteen hundred dollars. It’s mostly 
in checks, so I suppose I’d better deposit 
them and give you the cash. You wouldn’t 
want them to come back indorsed by you. 
I could have won a bit more, but I thought 
it wiser to let Mrs. Tenny win to-night. 
She’s getting restive, and either she’ll swear 
off or make some uncomfortable remarks.” 

“ Right,” Ludlow nodded, pleased. 

“ Make a note of my commission,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Olivant. “And I want to 
make a suggestion. My table is about 
ready to raise the stakes. If you think it 
wise, I might drop a remark next time.” 

“Use your own judgment, Mrs. Olivant. 
Now, then, Mrs. Ruttgers?” 

“ Eighteen hundred. Mrs. Winthrop 
brought a young girl, and I let her win a 
bit.” 

Ludlow raised critical eyebrows. 

“Hardly necessary, was it? A casual 
stranger.” 

“Tf I know human nature, she won’t 
be a casual siranger long. She has the real 
gambler’s temperament.” 

“ Any money back of her?” 

“That I can’t say. She was dressed 
very well. But she understands the game 
so that if she gets in a hole and owes the 


It’s wonderful of you to 
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house money, she’ll be valuable to us. She 
could easily take charge of a table.” 

“Mrs. Ruttgers is right. She’s coming 
again Thursday,” put in Sally. 

“That’s all right, then. 
Zane?” 

“ Bridge table three. An even thousand 
dollars.” 

“Very good. You're working off your 
debts nicely, my dear lady.” 

Mrs. Van Zane, related by birth and 
marriage to the bluest blood in America, 
bit her lips to repress her fury and disgust 
against herself and him. An ardent card 
player, she had fallen an easy prey to Lud- 
low’s de luxe gambling hell, and, having a 
husband who held the purse strings in an 
iron clutch, it was not long before she was 
hopelessly in debt to Mrs. Ludlow. 

Always, she felt her luck would turn, 
and always she added another I O U to 
the pile Sally held. Finally, Ludlow made 
his business proposition to her. He need- 
ed a woman of unimpeachable reputation 
to handle one of the bridge tables. 

After her terrific run of bad luck, it 
would excite no comment if she began to 
win. Everybody knew that luck ran in 
streaks. Let her master the trick of the 
marked cards, and he would pay her a gen- 
erous commission of her winnings, and in 
a short time she could redeem her I O Us. 

Mrs. Van Zane’s fury knew no bounds 
at this overture. Ludlow waited quietly 
until the storm was spent, and then re- 
marked that, after all, he would be wiser 
to take the I O Us to her husband—he 
would get his money much more quickly 
that way. Mrs. Van Zane had paled, and 
all but fainted. 

Then she swallowed her pride and her 
anger and pleaded with him. She might 
have been talking to stone. In deadly fear 
of her husband, she chose what she thought 
was the less of the two evils and became 
one of Ludlow’s lieutenants. 

In half an hour the Ludlows were alone. 

‘“‘ Better and better,” the husband said, 
with his pleasant chuckle. ‘“ Tell me, what 
did Mrs. Winthrop lose to-night?” 

Sally, with drawn face and shamed eyes, 
turned to him: 

“T don’t know—about eight hundred, I 
think. She gave me her I O U. Oh, 
Jarvis, this thing is killing me. I can’t go 
on with it!” 

“Not for your beloved son’s sake?” he 
sneered. 


Mrs. Van 
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“On account of him. Jarvis, you’re 
going too far. It was a mistake to force 
Leila Van Zane and Mrs. Herndoyne to 
work for you. The other two don’t mat- 
ter. They’re just adventuresses that you’ve 
made our friends swallow. But Leila will 
have hysterics some day and—” 

“ Spill the beans?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And be branded herself as one of our 
cheats. Not Leila!” 

“Tt ‘ll come out, I feel it. And if it 
does— Please, Jarvis, think of Dick. It 
would ruin him! Won’t you stop now be- 
fore it’s too late?” 

“ Give up a good thing for the sake of 
your young cub? Not I!” 

“Tt isn’t only that. The—the shame of 
defrauding our friends.” 

“ They’re no friends of mine.” 

“Mine, then. I swear, I can’t do it any 
more. And I won't.” 

He came close to her and laid heavy 
hands on her shoulders. 

“ Easy does it,” he said softly. ‘“ You'll 
play me false?” 

“ Show you up? Of course not, Jarvis. 
I’d never do that. But I can’t sit at the 
table and read the cards and take my 
friends’ money. It’s a—a physical impos- 
sibility. It makes me ill.” 

Ludlow looked thoughtful. 

“ That’s not a bad idea,” he said slow- 
ly. “It might look rather well for you to 
play hostess—and just occasionally take a 
hand, if you’re needed to make up a table. 
We'd shut their mouths with a vengeance 
if the winnings appeared to go out of the 
house.” 

Sally shrugged hopelessly at this last 
evidence of his baseness. 

“Run along to bed, Sally,” he went on. 
“You want to look your best to-morrow, 
so the Prodigal Son doesn’t smell a rat 
when his steamer docks.” 

Sally went. She longed for and dreaded 
Dick’s arrival on the morrow. The thing 
she had done was shocking enough, while 
he remained in Vienna, ignorant of the 
horror of her situation, and benefiting by 
the money thus gained. But she shivered 
at the thought of meeting his clean young 
eyes with her appalling secret in her mind. 


VI 


HER reunion with her son was bitterer 
than she thought possible. The sight of 
his big, well set up figure and gay, clean- 
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cut face upon the deck stung her to blind- 
ing tears. And his joyous bear hug and 
eager happy kisses were like blows on her 
heart. She felt too degraded to meet his 
glance, and trembled with a sort of nausea 
every time she thought of the big Madison 
Avenue house with its sinister secret. 

To her relief, Dick absolutely refused to 
come home to live. He announced his in- 
tention of opening an office on the lower 
East Side, with his living quarters on the 
premises. 

“T can’t expect patients not to get a 
pain after six o’clock,” he said with his 
hearty infectious laugh. ‘“ You’ve got to 
live among them to do some real good. 
Otherwise, they don’t have any confidence 
in you. If you come in the morning and 
leave at night, you’re an outsider. So 
that’s that.” 

He found what he wanted in a few days, 
and inside of a month was firmly settled in 
his new surroundings 

The Thursday evening after Richard 
Lambert’s arrival found Jean Tolliver back 
at the Ludlow house. Through some ob- 
scure instinct, she had not told Maricn of 
the poker game, and she discovered that 
Mrs. Winthrop had not mentioned it either. 
They met in the music room and sat to- 
gether during the musicale. 

Although beautifully dressed, Mrs. Win- 
throp looked worried and ill, Jean thought. 
She wondered, as she had about Mrs. Lud- 
low, what could be troubling any one so 
fortunate and well loved as Mrs. Winthrop. 
Could she have known that in a few weeks 
she herself would wear the same haggard 
look, she would have left the house after 
the last musical selection. 

As it was, she stayed and played—and 
lost. Time after time she held good cards, 
only to find, to her loss, that Mrs. Rutt- 
gers held better ones. That dignified ma- 
tron’s manner precluded all suspicion. She 
showed her cards with regret that they 
were better than Jean’s, and gathered in 
the chips with an apologetic air. 

At the end of the evening, a chastened 
Jean went home, a _five-hundred-dollar 
loser. Having a good head for figures, she 
had charge of the joint bank account of 
her mother and herself, paid all the house- 
hold bills, and kept the accounts. They 
had over three thousand dollars in the 
bank, so that it was a simple matter to 
write a check for her card debt. 

But she was stricken with remorse at 
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making such a hole in their nest egg. Dis- 
counting the three hundred dollars she had 
won the first night, she had squandered two 
hundred dollars of the money that was to 
go toward the buying of the Tea Ball. 

But a born gambler is always a born 
optimist. Jean told herself that such per- 
sistent bad luck could not last. She would 
play again, get back her two hundred, and 
then quit for good. She did not get back 
her two hundred dollars, and she did not 
quit. 

She began to wear the haunted look that 
Marion’s mother wore, and Mrs. Tolliver 
often gave her daughter a covert glance of 
concern. But as she knew nothing of the 
cards that followed the musicales, she put 
Jean’s air down to discontent with her lot 
after seeing the magnificent manner in 
which the Ludlows lived. 

She thought of remonstrating with Jean, 
and advising her to keep to her own station 
in life, but she believed that the girl’s na- 
tive good sense would assert itself in time, 
without comment from herself. A favorite 
phrase of hers was: “‘ Whatever you say is 
too much,” and she lived up to it. 

Dick Lambert was settled in his unpre- 
tentious office, and establishing the begin- 
nings of a practice, when an incident oc- 
curred which had far-reaching results. 

Little Tim O’Brien, the police captain’s 
five-year-old son, was roller skating one 
morning with the sprawling awkwardness of 
a beginner. But what he lacked in skill, he 
made up in daring. Finding the bumps of 
the decrepit sidewalk an interference to 
smooth performance, he conceived the 
breath-taking idea of strutting his stuff in 
the gutter. 

With an infant’s magnificent disregard of 
traffic, he pursued his exciting course, inch- 
ing little by little out into the street. It 
all happened in the twinkling of an eye. 
Somehow, one of the little skates shot from 
under him, and he fell sprawling under the 
wheels of a slow-moving truck. 

Marion, on her way to the Guild, stag- 
gered with a sickening horror as the tiny 
body was flung back to the curbstone. Then 
she dashed forward, cool and capable. Be- 
fore the heartsick truck driver could de- 
scend from his seat, she had gathered the 
child in her arms and was running along the 
street. 

Her first thought was for Dr. Cohen’s 
office, three blocks away, but a subcon- 
scious flash told her that recently she had 
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seen a doctor’s sign nearer than that. Fol- 
lowing her instinct, she stumbled to Dick 
Lambert’s door, and pressed her finger to 
his bell in an agonized appeal for haste. 

In an instant Dick opened the door, and, 
sensing the situation, gently took the shat- 
tered little form in his arms and led the 
way to his operating room. Almost on 
their heels came the panic-stricken Captain 
O’Brien, whom the news had reached at the 
police station. 

Dick laid the pitiful little figure on the 
table, and, with skillful and tender fingers, 
made his examination, with the aid of his 
nurse. The baby face was white and still, 
the eyelids with their silky lashes closed in 
a merciful oblivion. Most pathetic of all 
were the roller skates still dangling from the 
little feet. 

Marion and O’Brien held their breath as 
the steady fingers went on in their careful 
search. Suddenly, as if unable to stand the 
strain longer, O’Brien burst cut: 

“ In God’s name, tell me, is he dead?” 

“No,” said Dick, without looking up. 
“Stunned, unconscious, but alive. His 
body’s all right—not a bone broken, that I 
can find. But I’m rather afraid of a skull 
fracture.” 

He swung out an apparatus, hung on 
pulleys, and placed it in position near the 
child’s head. 

“T’ll take an X-ray,” he explained, “and 
then we’ll know where we are.” 

There was a whine, a buzz, a flash of 
fire. Dick retired to his dark room, and in 
five minutes came back with a shadowy 
negative and held it to the light. All to- 
gether, they gazed at it with fear in their 
hearts. 

To Marion and O’Brien it was meaning- 
less, but one look at the doctor’s face told 
them the story. He shook his head sadly, 
hating to meet the father’s agonized eyes. 

“Ym afraid it is,” he said finally. 

“You mean, doc—he’s done for—my lit- 
tle lad?” 

Dick laid a kindly hand on O’Brien’s 
shoulder. 

“It would be cruel to deceive you,” he 
said. ‘There is a distinct fracture, and 


the poor little fellow has about one chance 
in a million.” 

Marion caught her breath. 
one chance is?” she asked. 

“‘ Operating. Trepanning. A dangerous 
operation, and seldom successful, where the 
brain is involved.” 


“And the 
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“ Save him, man, if you can!” Captain 
O’Brien cried. “ He’s all I’ve got! Take 
the one chance.” 

The nurse, bending over the little pa- 
tient, spoke for the first time, with the as- 
surance of a trusted assistant: : 

“ Dr. Lambert, you’ll never get him to 
the hospital alive. I’ve worked with kron- 
man, the biggest man in America for head 
operations, and I’ve seen them like this. 
If you want to save him, you'll have to 
operate at once.” | 

A glance showed Dick the telltale bluish 
pallor about the boy’s lips. 

“What do ycu say?” he asked O’Brien, 
“ There’s no time to get a craniologist. Will 
you trust the little fellow to me? I did 
plenty of trepanning in the war, and I'll do 
my best.” 

“God bless you!” O’Brien replied, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks. “If you 
fail, *twill be God’s will, and if you save 
him, I’ll never forget it in this life.” 

Marion Winthrop never forgot the hour 
that followed. The clink of instruments, 
mingled with O’Brien’s prayers and sobs. 
The smell of ether and iodoform stole to 
them in the waiting room as they listened 
in vain for news from the operating table. 
And then, at last, the nurse appeared, 
flushed, tired, but with a smile on her face. 

“It’s all over,” she said, “and I think 
he’ll pull through. Captain, you were a 
lucky man to have had your son brought 
in here. No one but Kronman could have 
done what Dr. Lambert did to-day. I 
never saw a worse case, or a prettier opera- 
tion. He’s a wonder! And now I’ve got 
to go and clean up.” 

In a few moments Dr. Lambert came in. 

“Well, captain, with luck, I think we’ve 
turned the trick,” he said. “I'll keep the 
boy here for a few days. It’s impossible to 
think of moving him. And now, go back to 
your work. It’s the best thing for you, and 
I'll keep you informed if there’s any 
change.” 

He cut short O’Brien’s emotional grati- 
tude, and pushed him, with amused firm- 
ness, through the doorway. He came back 
to Marion, and suddenly, from a cool- 
headed surgeon, he turned to a shy, awk- 
ward boy. 

The first direct look he had from her 
gray eyes bowled him over completely. 
Poets well have likened this phenomenon 
of attraction to the suddenness of the light- 
ning’s stroke. 
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“Nice chap—the captain,” he stam- 
mered, to cover his confusion. 

“ Very,” she smiled. 

“ A good friend of yours?” he asked, al- 
most fearfully. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“‘T—see.” The sky was abruptly dark, 
and life intolerable. 

“T expect he’s going to marry a very 
good friend of mine,” she added demurely. 

“ Oh—I see.” The clouds were gone, 
and life was now a splendid adventure. 

“So that’s that. Well, Dr. Lambert, I 
know your name, but you don’t know me. 
I’m Marion Winthrop.” 

“You’re never the daughter of my 
mother’s friend,” he all but shouted. 

“Your mother?” 

“Mrs. Jarvis Ludlow.” 

“Oh, but Iam. Why, of course, you’re 
the Dick Lambert from Vienna!” 

“ Right, the first time.” 

“How funny it is! You and I dowa 
here—” 

“Chums in the slums,” he chuckled. 

“ And our mothers tea-ing and bridging 
uptown as if their lives depended upon it.” 

Dick’s face grew serious. 


“Do you know, Miss Winthrop, I’m 
worried about my mother. She looks—not 
exactly unhappy, but worried, scared. Do 
you think you could ask your mother if 
she knows what’s troubling her?” 


“ That’s odd, doctor. My mother looks 
the same. I’ve thought and thought about 
what could be on her mind.” 


VII 


At that identical moment, Mrs. Win- 
throp was opening the door of Jarvis Lud- 
low’s handsome suite of offices on Broad 
Street. A freckle-faced office boy ushered 
her into Ludlow’s private room. 

“T had your note, Mr. Ludlow,” she 
said, “ asking me to call on you here. I 
confess I’m a bit mystified as to what ‘ busi- 
ness’ it is you wanted to see me about.” 

Ludlow placed a chair for her, and light- 
ed a cigarette. 

“Oh, yes. A mere trifle, my dear Mrs. 
Winthrop. Just the little matter of those 
I O Us of yours that my wife holds.” 

Mrs. Winthrop’s head went up. 

“ Really!” she exclaimed. “That is a 
private matter which concerns only Sally 
and myself.” 

“You forget that I handle all my wife’s 
affairs.” 
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“ Business affairs. But this is between 
Sally and me. She—she promised me—I 
know she never told you to send for me!” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, you are 
right,” he said blandly. “ By a fortunate 
chance, I ran across these little notes in 
her desk, and I felt it my duty to take 
charge of them. Sally is shockingly care- 
less in business matters.” 

“Business matters hardly extend to 
trifling social card debts,” she clung to her 
point. 

“ Trifling? Do you realize, Mrs. Win- 
throp, that your ‘ social card debts’ run to 
twelve thousand dollars?” 

“As much as that? No, I hadn't. 
They do mount up, don’t they?” She 
arose, quite at her ease. “ My luck has 
been wretched lately.” 

“ That hardly solves the problem, Mrs. 
Winthrop.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI mean that I want you to settle these 
notes.” 

For the first time she realized that the 
man before her was serious, and devilishly 
cool. 

‘“‘T—I’m afraid I can’t, just at present,” 
she stammered. 

“Oh, come, now,” he said, amused. 
“The wife of a rich man like Winthrop! 
Absurd!” 

“TI assure you, if I had had the ready 
cash, I wouldn’t have given I O Us.” 

“‘ Well, then let me send them along to 
your husband. He'll settle them like a 
shot.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Evelyn, aghast. 
“You mustn’t do that. You simply 
mustn’t!” Too late, she realized how she 
had given herself away. 

‘“‘I—see. Now, look here, my dear lady, 
let’s talk sense. You owe my wife twelve 
thousand dollars. Rather a neat bit of 
money. You haven’t got it; you’re afraid 
to ask your husband for it—so what’s to 
be done?” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied blankly. 
“ What do you suggest?” 

“Well, how about selling some of your 
jewels?” 

A slow flush mounted to Evelyn’s hair. 

“ Everything I wear,” she said in a low 
tone, “is a paste copy of my jewels. I 
sold them all long ago.” 

Ludlow turned aside to hide a trium- 
phant smile. This was better and better. 
Things were playing directly into his 
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hands. He had an old and bitter grudge 
against Hugh Winthrop, and he intended 
to pay it back. What better way than 
through his wife? 

“‘ T’ve had such wretched luck,” she re- 
peated. “It’s bound to turn.” 

“ Mrs. Winthrop, it won’t turn.” 

She raised surprised eyebrows. 

“T’m going to be very frank with you,” 
he went on with cold relish. ‘ You can’t 
win in my house unless you play for the 
house. If you like to do so, you can pay 
back what you owe, and make a tidy bit 
besides. We need a woman of your stand- 
ing at one of the tables. What do you 
say?” 

Evelyn’s horror knew no bounds. She 
raged and stormed, reviled and threatened, 
and through it all Ludlow sat, amused, 
suave, and complacent. When words failed 
her, he spoke: 

“TI see my proposition makes no appeal 
to you. A pity, a great pity. I shall be 
obliged to send the notes to your husband, 
after all.” 

The memory of that earlier quarrel with 
Hugh, when she had gambled away the ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds, stabbed 
her. She had promised him then to stop, 
and she had broken her promise. 

He had forgiven her, but he would not 
forgive her so easily the second time. She 
was caught in a cleft stick, and either way 
she turned was misery. At the psychologi- 
cal moment, Ludlow murmured: 

“Of course, as soon as your notes were 
redeemed, you could stop.” 

Half an hour later, her ears full of Lud- 
low’s specious arguments, she left the office 
with Mrs. Ruttger’s address in her hand. 

The same evening, Jean Tolliver came 
home from the Guild to find her mother 
just serving their dinner. Jean, tired and 
harassed, ate little, and, over the dessert, 
the storm broke. An innocent remark 
brought it on. 

“Bailey called to-day, Jeanie,” her 
mother remarked. ‘I gave him a piece of 
my mind. He says you haven’t settled the 
rent, and here it is the eighteenth of the 
month. I told him he was mistaken—you 
always pay on the first or second.” 

To her utter astonishment her usually 
cool-headed daughter burst into tears. 

“Oh, mother, I’m so ashamed and un- 
happy!” she began. “I’ve been a wicked, 
sinful girl, and I don’t know what you'll 
de to me.” 
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She poured out the whole story of the 
Ludlow musicales and card games, her first 
night’s luck, and her persistent losing after 
that. Little by little, their nest egg had 
been dribbled away in checks, and always 
Jean had gone back once more to try to 
salvage something out of the wreck. 

“ But I just couldn’t seem to win,” she 
finished. “It wasn’t that I didn’t hold 
good cards. But if I had a king-full, Mrs. 
Ruttgers had an ace-full; if I had a straight 
up to the ten, Mrs. Ruttgers had one up to 
the jack. If I had a queen-high flush, she 
had a king-high flush. It was nothing less 
than uncanny.” 

Mrs. Tolliver sat awhile, an odd look in 
her eyes. “ Always Mrs. Ruttgers it was 
who beat you?” she asked. 

“Yes. Practically always.” 

The scolding Jean expected was not 
forthcoming. Mrs. Tolliver shook her 
head with a wise, tolerant smile. 

“You are your father’s child, Jeanie, 
and I shan’t scold you for it. You’ve lost 
our. bit of savings the way your father did 
in his day, but I’ve a notion there’s a way 
to get back what you’ve lost if you'll fol- 
low my biddings.” 

“T’ll do anything you say, mother.” 

“ Then go next time as usual to the musi- 
cale, and wait after it, but don’t play. 
Make some excuse—you’ve a headache— 
or come in too late to get a place at the 
table — anything you like—but stay and 
watch till the end. Then slip a pack of 
the cards they use in your pocket and bring 
them home to me.” 

Two nights later, Mrs. Tolliver had her 
deck of cards. For an hour she studied 
them, a frown of concentration on her 
shrewd face. Then she grinned, an impish 
triumphant grin. 

“Oh, the clever devils! But they aren’t 
as clever as I!” 

Jean, puzzled, exclaimed: 

“‘ Mother, what on earth do you mean?” 

“Sit down, lassie, and I’ show you.” 
She dealt out cards to Jean. 

“You’vc the ace of hearts, the ten of 
spades, the four, five and nine of diamonds 
in your hand,” she said calmly. 

Jean gasped. 

“Mother!” She laid them face up on 
the table. Mrs. Tolliver had called every 
card. 

“Try it again,” she said, and dealt the 
cards. Again she named every card Jean 
held, to the girl’s amazement. 
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“Now show me how you know!” she 
cried. 

With pardonable pride, Mrs. Tolliver 
laid bare the secret of the Ludlow house. 

“As you know, there are fifty-two cards 
to a pack. Likewise, there are twenty-six 
letters to the alphabet. Take a look at 
yonder card, with the monogram on the 
back in curly letters, so indistinct that a 
casual eye could hardly read it. The dia- 
monds and hearts are from A to M, the 
diamonds with the letters long, the hearts 
with the letters crosswise. Clubs and 
spades from N to Z, clubs lengthwise, 
spades across.” 

“ Oh, and I never dreamed!” Jean cried. 

“Simple, my lass, when you figure it 
out. I mind, ten years ago, Lem Willis 
carried a pack of cards in Calcottville, with 
somewhat the same device.” 

For an hour Jean sat, fascinated, calling 
cards from a study of the cunningly con- 
trived monograms. 

“ But, mother, how awful for people like 
the Ludlows to cheat their friends!” 

“ Sinful, it is, and the sinful pay. Go 
to bed now, and don’t worry any more. 
Everything will be all right.” 

The Tea Ball did not demand Mrs. Tol- 
liver’s presence until about eleven in the 
morning, and she made excellent use of her 
free time next day. Her ‘first visit was to 
Captain O’Brien, whom she took into her 
confidence. 

Together they went to Inspector Dent’s 
office, where she was closeted for a con- 
siderable time. The inspector’s interest 
was flatteringly keen, and they laid careful 
plans together. There must have been an 
element of humor in the scheme, because 
at the end of the interview Dent’s blue 
eyes reflected the twinkle of Mrs. Tolliver’s 
gray ones. 

The next musicale took place the fol- 
lowing night. Jean was nonplused when 
her mother announced her intention of go- 
ing with her. But a few words of expla- 
nation brought an understanding smile to 
the girl’s lips. 

“Now, mind you do exactly as you’re 
told, my girl, and these sharks will get the 
jolt of their lives,” the mother explained. 

Mrs. Tolliver’s quaint little figure was 
ludicrously out of place among the splen- 
did surroundings, but Mrs. Ludlow’s in- 
scrutable smile of welcome hid any trace 
of surprise she may have felt. She did, 
indeed, raise astonished eyebrows when, 
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after the musicale, Mrs. Tolliver declared 
herself to be a slave to the passion of cards, 
and itching to sit in at a snappy game of 
poker. 

“‘ Make the stakes as high as you like,” 
the guest said. ‘The only condition I 
make is that you let me stop at twelve 
sharp. "Tis by my doctor’s orders.” 

Ludlow, standing close by, slipped un- 
obtrusively to where Mrs. Olivant and Mrs. 
Ruttgers were chatting together. 

“‘ Hook the old lady good,” he told them. 
“And the daughter, too. That girl will 
do very well at one of the tables, if I can 
get a few I O Us from her.” 

He turned, as a servant handed him a 
note. Opening it, he found it was from 
Mrs. Winthrop. It read: 


In spite of our interview, I do not intend to 
come to-night—or ever again. I am through with 
cards. If you are base enough to do as you 
threatened yesterday, I must take the conse- 
quences. But I will not cheat at cards, even if 
my life were at stake. 


He frowned, annoyed, and because of 
the unpalatable word “ cheat,” in the note, 
tore it to shreds and threw it away. 

The room settled down to the business 
of the night. Ludlow, who took no part 
in the actual playing, disappeared into his 
study. Jean sat, as usual, in Mrs. Rutt- 
gers’s game, and Mrs. Tolliver was placed 
at Mrs. Olivant’s table. Stakes had been 
doubled since the evening of Jean’s first 
appearance, and every chip was worth its 
weight in gold. 

Mrs. fTolliver’s instruction had been 
thorough, and the two had spent hours, the 
previous evening, learning to read the in- 
sidious little monograms with ease. It 
stood them in good stead, now. To the 
Tollivers, it was like playing with their 
opponents’ hands exposed. 

Time after time, Jean threw a good hand 
in the deck, without betting a cent, for the 
good and sufficient reason that she deci- 
phered a better card in Mrs. Ruttgers’s 
hand. And when her own hand was high, 
she played it to the limit. 

The pile of chips before the Tollivers 
grew and grew. Anxious glances passed 
between Mrs. Olivant and Mrs. Ruttgers, 
for they knew that they would be held to 
account by Ludlow for this unheard of 
victory of the enemy. 

= five minutes to twelve, Mrs. Tolliver 
said: 

“Well, ladies, my time is up. By your 
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leave, I’ll cash in my chips, and, if it’s all 
the same, I'll take currency. Jeanie, lass, 
settle up and come home. Bless us, are 
you winning, too?” 

With a good grace, Mrs. Ludlow paid 
out the amount of their winnings. Between 
them, they had won nearly five thousand 
dollars, which Mrs. Tolliver tucked into 
her roomy black bag. 

“ Not so bad,” she remarked. ‘“ We’ve 
got back all you dropped, Jeanie, and a bit 
to spare.” She raised her voice a little to 
catch the ears of the women near her. 

“ Ladies, your education has been woe- 
fully neglected. I doubt not you’d go on 
playing here for the rest of your days and 
never suspect that the cards are marked.” 

Every head in the room went up with a 
jerk. Mrs. Olivant gave a sharp gasp, and 
Mrs. Ludlow stepped forward, her face 
deathly white. 

“Mrs. Tolliver! How dare you?” she 
cried. 

“T dare, all right,” Mrs. Tolliver replied 
calmly. ‘ Because I can back it up with 
proofs!” 

The card tables were abandoned as the 
players pressed forward to witness this as- 
tonishing scene. 

“ Proofs! You must be mad,” faltered 
Mrs. Ludlow. 

For answer, Mrs. Tolliver picked up a 
deck of cards. 

“‘ Mad, is it?” she smiled. “ Mad enough 
to read the tricks of your monograms. I 
ask you, ladies, to watch me. These cards 
are face down. I'll read them off to you 
like the alphabet: the queen of spades, the 
eight of hearts, the five of clubs,” and so 
on through the whole deck she went, while 
gasps of astonishment mingled with ugly 
mutterings from the guests. 

As the last card fell from her hand, the 
storm broke. The veneer of civilization 
dropped like a discarded mask from the 
sleek, well-bred faces, and an infuriated 
mob of duped victims fell upon the terri- 
fied Mrs. Ludlow. 

Cries of “ Thief!” and “ Crook!” and 
“Give me back my jewels!” filled the air, 
and those nearest their hostess laid none 
too gentle hands on her, and shook her as 
if to shake their money from her person. 

The noise of the shrill voices brought 
Ludlow from his study. 

“ Ladies, ladies, what is the meaning of 
this?” he demanded. A dozen angry wom- 
en rushed at him with clenched fists and 
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cries of rage. It looked as if the two Lud- 
lows would be torn to bits, when there sud+ 
denly came heavy footsteps on the stairs. 


VIII 


At about eleven o’clock Dr. Richard 
Lambert took a final look at little Tim 
O’Brien before preparing to go to bed. A 
ring at the front door made him smile. 

“ That ’ll be O’Brien again,” he said, as 
he opened the door. All day long, at in- 
tervals of an hour or so, the captain had 
run in for news of the little patient. Sure 
enough, there he stood, a shamefaced grin 
on his round face. 

“ Sure, doc, you must be sick of the sight 
of me,” he laughed. “ But how is the 
lad?” 

“ Fine,” smiled Dick. “I’ve just been 
in. He’s sleeping like a rock. The nurse 
will sleep in his room again to-night, so go 
home to bed with a quiet mind.” 

“Faith, doc, ye’ve been a _ wonder 
through all this. I'll never forget it.” 
O’Brien’s big voice trembled with feeling. 

“ Shucks! I enjoyed it—gave me a lit- 
tle practice. Come in for a pipe, captain, 
before you go home?” 

“T’ll not be going home; there’s work 
ahead. Did you ever see a raid, doc?” 

“A raid? No!” 

“Tm busting into a swell gambling 
house at twelve midnight.” 

“ What a lark!” cried Dick boyishly. 

“* Maybe you’d like to come along? [I'll 
make you a deputy, and you can bind up 
the wounded, if any.” 

“Good! Tl be with you in a jiffy.” 
Snatching a cap from the rack, he joined 
the captain, and together they made their 
way to the station house. Before the door 
stood three police cars, filled to overflow- 
ing with bluecoats. 

Dick, close to the captain, asked him 
where they were going, and who the 
people were. But little Tim’s father and 
the captain on duty were two entirely dif- 
ferent creatures, and Dick gave up his 
pumping with an amused shrug. 

He paid little attention to where they 
were going, and even when the three cars 
came to a stop on Madison Avenue, he 
only raised surprised eyebrows to think 
that a gambling hell was in operation with- 
in a stone’s throw of his mother’s house. 
But when he saw the men separate and 
surround the house itself, he dashed for- 
ward to O’Brien. 
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“Good God, captain!” he cried. 
“You’re making the mistake of your life. 
This ‘Il break you! Do you know who 
lives here?” 

Two or three burly patrolmen shoul- 
dered him away before he could get a reply 
from O’Brien. Immediately he saw the 
big front door stealthily opened from with- 
in by a slim girl—Jean Tolliver, it was— 
and the dozen policemen piled up the wide 
stairway, so familiar to Dick in his child- 
hood years. 

He forced his way in with them, and a 
hundred dreadful thoughts quickened his 
horrified brain. He dashed to the back 
stairs, and was in among the shouting, 
angry women a few seconds before the po- 
licemen tramped up the front way. Those 
few seconds were enough. 

He pushed his way through a mass of 
femininity that seemed to have lost all 
semblance of womanliness, and, sweeping 
his ashen-faced mother into his arms, he 
rushed out of the card room with her. At- 
taining the refuge of a little morning room 
at the back of the house, he placed her ten- 
derly on a couch, to find that she was in a 
dead faint. 


Hugh Winthrop and Marion, driving 
home from a late performance at the opera, 
by the merest chance took Madison Ave- 
nue, instead of Fifth, down to Washington 
Square. 

‘Shall we pick up mother?” Marion 


asked. ‘“She’s almost sure to be at the 
Ludlows.” 

“’d rather send the car back for her, 
my dear. You may think me foolish, but 
I can’t bring myself to set foot in Jarvis 
Ludlow’s house.” 

But the three police cars, and the sinister 
activity outside the Ludlow house, made 
him change his mind. With a hasty word 
to the chauffeur, he jumped out, followed 
by the startled Marion. 

At the foot of the stoop, a policeman 
stopped him. But Winthrop’s police card 
—an open sesame from his friend, the com- 
missioner—caused them to be _ passed 
through, with a respectful gesture. 

The sight that met their eyes, they never 
would forget. Pandemonium reigned in 
the card room. 

The fury of the cheated women turned 
to incredulous fear at the entrance of the 
representatives of the law. White faces 
and trembling lips showed above the jew- 
eled shoulders and elegant gowns. 
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Cries of panic issued from lips that were 
used to the polite amenities of society. 

Delicate arms were clasped firmly by 
the none too gentle fingers of the police. 
The patrolmen’s honest disgust for these 
pampered, worthless sensation seekers 
showed in their gruff demands for names 
and addresses. Tears and hysterical out- 
bursts were met with a stolid indifference. 

Ludlow, ghastly pale, with the panic- 
stricken eyes of a cornered rat, stood be- 
tween Captain O’Brien and one of his men. 
He alone was under arrest, as O’Brien as- 
sured the terrorized women. They would 
only be wanted as witnesses, he tried to 
explain, above the clamor. 

Suddenly there was a scuffle, a dash, 
and Ludlow, taking a desperate chanee, 
broke from his guards and made for the 
stairway. His foot slipped on the polished 
floor, he plunged headlong down the long 
flight, and lay, twisted and horribly still, 
at the bottom. After the first shouts at 
his breakaway, an eerie silence followed. 
Captain O’Brien ran down the stairs and 
bent over him. 

“Done for,” he said, with a grunt. 
‘“‘ And that’s that. Kelly, move him into 
one of those side rooms.” He went up- 
stairs again, and faced the horrified wom- 
en gathered at the top of the stairs. 

“ You can alf go home,” he announced. 
“Hold yourselves in readiness in case 
you're called to testify. I doubt if there’s 
any need to tell you to keep your mouths 
shut otherwise.” 

The efficient New York fire department 
tells us that any theater can be emptied in 
less than three minutes. The exit from 
the Ludlow house cut the record in half. 
Hugh and Marion Winthrop, however, 
looking in vain for Evelyn, remained. 

The bluecoats melted away, leaving only 
Captain O’Brien upstairs. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, Jean Tolliver stole out of 
the music room, followed by her mother. 

“ Captain,” she said, “is Mr. Ludlow 
really dead?” 

“ He is that, and a good job for all con- 
cerned,” O’Brien replied, grimly. “ Ver- 
min like him just make a hell for some 
woman while they’re breathing.” 

The mention of “ woman” brought him 
up short. “ Bless us, and if I’m not for- 
getting to round up his wife!” he exclaimed. 
“ She’ll go to jail for the two of ’em, now 
he’s left her to bear the brunt. I'll search 
the house.” 
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“T saw a young man pick her up and 
carry her into that back room there,” said 
Mrs. Tolliver. 

“Good! Mrs. Tolliver, you’re always 
saving me trouble. This night’s job was 
a fine one, thanks to you.” 

He made his way to the room at the 
back, and unceremoniously opened the 
door. He found Dr. Lambert kneeling be- 
side the couch, gently chafing Mrs. Lud- 
low’s wrists, and speaking softly to her. 
She had come out of her faint, and was 
moaning piteously. 

“ Now, don’t try to talk,” Dick was say- 
ing. ‘“ Just rest, and everything will be 
all right.” 

The captain grinned. 

“Well, doc,” he said, “ for an amateur 
deputy you’re not half bad. I see you’ve 
arrested the prime mover in this crooked 
Monte Carlo.” 

._ “What are you talking about?” Dick 
asked sharply. 

The captain laughed. 

“* You’re rubbing the wrist of the chief 
prisoner.” 

Dr. Lambert arose, a cold fury in his 
white face. 

“ Say that again!” he ripped out. 

“'You’ve beginner’s luck, my boy. Do 
you mean to tell me you held this woman 
safe and didn’t even know what a prize 
you had? Why, doc, she and the man 
Ludlow have been running this joint for 
nearly a year, fleecing their friends, taking 
their notes and blackmailing ’em when they 
couldn’t pay, by threats to tell their hus- 
bands. And as crooked as hell, the whole 
thing was, with marked cards and stool 
pigeons at every table.” 

Dick’s hand shot out and _ gripped 
O’Brien’s shoulder like a vise. 

“You are speaking of my mother,” he 
gritted. 

O’Brien went limp, as if some one had 
aimed an accurate blow at his solar plexus. 

“Holy saints!” he gasped. “ Here’s 
one awful mess!” 

Sally Ludlow struggled to a sitting pos- 
ture on the couch. 

“ Dick!” she cried, in agonized tones. 
‘Oh, Dick, don’t condemn me until you’ve 
heard my side.” 

Her son turned to her, with pain and 
fear in his eyes. But he knelt again and 
took her hand as he said: 

“Mother! You're not telling me that 
this monstrous story is true?” 
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“Tt is, Dick; every word of it,” she re- 
plied. “ But before I—go, I want you and 
this officer to hear the truth. I’ve been 
wicked, I’ve led a shameful life, and I 
thank God it’s over, no matter what the 
penalty is.” 

Her son coyld not repress a groan. 

“ Dick, listen! I suppose you don’t 
know how it all came about. Three years 
ago, while I was managing your father’s 
estate, I got into difficulties—puzzling out 
things about renewing mortgages and so 
on. I had met Jarvis Ludlow, and had 
asked his advice about some investments 
or other.” 

“ Poor little mother!” Dick whispered. 

‘He gave me good advice, and the next 
time I needed help, I went to him again. 
Little by little I put the management of all 
our affairs into his hands. He seemed per- 
fectly straight, and he was very kind to 
me. And I was very lonely, with your 
father dead and you in Vienna.” 

“T should have stayed home,” Dick 
murmured, but his mother went on, 
steadily: 

“ Then, at the psychological moment, he 
asked me to marry him. Do you remem- 
ber, Dick, I begged you then to come home 
for good, to give me something to—to live 
for?” 

Dick nodded, silently. 

“T told you I’d give Jarvis up if you 
would, but you said you couldn’t. Well— 
I married him. He wasn’t bad to me; 
don’t think that; but he was an inveterate 
gambler, and he had a crooked streak in 
his make-up. About a year ago, you wrote 
me for money —ten thousand dollars, I 
think it was, and you said you needed it 
urgently for your researches.” 

“Oh, mother, if I had only known!” 

“I told Jarvis to send it, and then the 
blow fell. He had been speculating in Wall 
Street with our money and we were prac- 
tically ruined—this house mortgaged— 
everything gone.” 

“ The rat!” Captain O’Brien murmured 
to himself. 

“T had just read your letter, Richard, 
so full of hope for your discovery and for 
building a hospital in memory of your 
father, and I didn’t know where to turn. I 
was ashamed to confess to you how care- 
less I had been of your fortune; but even 
more, I couldn’t bear to cut your career 
short just when the goal seemed in sight. 
Jarvis pointed out that now some one else 
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would get the credit for your work—and 
I knew that would be intolerable to you.” 

“Mother, he was a downright fiend!” 
Dick exclaimed. 

“ Well, he suggested this horrible scheme 
of cheating at cards. I was appalled, stu- 
pefied, but little by little he worked on my 
feelings for you, until I—agreed. He in- 
troduced me to two clients of his—Mrs. 
Olivant and Mrs. Ruttgers—women whose 
money he had lost through speculation, 
and who were ready for anything to re- 
trieve their fortunes.” 

“Even rich gambling women are poor 
losers,” the captain made mental note. 

“They instructed me in the devilish 
plan, and in a few weeks the money began 
rolling in. I was utterly miserable from 
start to finish, but I somehow kept on until 
the night before your arrival in America. 
I told Jarvis that night that I was through; 
that I would play no more at the tables, 
and I haven’t touched a card since that 
night.” 

“Mother, I was the cause of it all,” 
Dick said, soothingly. 

“ve been planning and thinking how 
to cut this shameful business short, and if 
you'll believe me, my son, I was coming to 
you in a day or so to ask you to let me 
keep house for you in your little flat down 
town. It was getting so I couldn’t breathe 
the same air as Jarvis; the evil in him 
somehow suffocated me. I was going to 
try to get a quiet separation from him— 
but now this has happened. I don’t sup- 
pose you can ever forgive me, Dick?” 

Her low, vibrant voice trailed off into 
silence. 

“ Mother!” Dr. Lambert cried, painful- 
ly. ‘Can you forgive me? It’s all my 
fault, I tell you. I was a man.. I should 
have known better than to leave you here 
all alone, managing my affairs, and shoul- 
dering burdens that I should have carried, 
while I was off on my own selfish pursuits. 
Oh, mother darling, what a blind fool I’ve 
been!” 

Sally laid her drooping head on his 
shoulder. 

“ Dicky—boy,” she murmured, “ as long 
as things are all right between you and me 
I don’t care what they do to me.” 

Brought back to the stern reality of the 
situation, Dick turned to O’Brien. 

“ Captain, what do you intend to do?” 

“ Do, man alive!” O’Brien fairly roared. 

THE 
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“T’m going to free your prisoner, if it’s the 
last time I wear my uniform. Any one with 
half an eye can see that your poor little 
mother was as innocent as a lamb in the 
whole business. And, besides, doc, human 
nature’s human nature—on the force like 
everywhere else. Ill tell the inspector how 
you saved my little son from death, and if 
he still wants me to arrest your mother, 
I'll put a black curse on him!” 

It may be stated here that Inspector 
Dent avoided any risk of sorcery by han- 
dling the case as O’Brien recommended. 

Dick’s hand met the officer’s firmly. 

“So that’s that,” said the captain. “ And 
now I think I’ll be hunting up Jeanie Tol- 
liver, and paying my respects to my future 
mother-in-law.” 

Dick, accompanying him to the stairs, 
came face to face with Marion, who was 
discussing the events of the evening with 
Jean and Mrs. Tolliver. Hugh Winthrop 
was at the telephone, calling his own home 
to find out if his wife was there. The cap- 
tain gave an arm to each of the Tolliver 
ladies, and drove them away in his car. 

Dick and Marion, left alone, were silent 
for a moment. Then Marion said softly: 

“This has been dreadful for you. I am 
so terribly sorry. If I could only help—” 

“You mean — you don’t hate us all— 
you'll talk to me—after all the disgrace?” 

The courage that led the girl unscathed 
through the dangers of her work, stood her 
in good stead now. With a splendid, hon- 
est gesture, she put both hands on his 
shoulders and said: 

“ Don’t say such things to me. 
us, only real things count.” 

Time and place are trifling factors when 
and where youth and truth forgather, and 
these two earnest souls, who had met for 
the first time some forty hours before, 
knew now that their lives were indissolu- 
bly linked. Their first sweet kiss was long. 

Hugh Winthrop, coming from the tele- 
phone, gasped with astonishment as he 
caught sight of them in each other’s arms. 

“T wish you young people would be 
more careful,” he said, laughingly. “ My 
heart’s none too strong, and that’s the sec- 
ond shock I’ve had in two minutes.” 

“What was the other, dad?” Marion 
inquired softly. 

“Your mother is reading at home. She 
says cards bore her, and she never expects 
to touch another one again.” 

END 
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By George 


either into the heights or the depths 

of himself, that every one in Mou- 
chard’s wondered who he was. At a little 
after six he sauntered into the restaurant, 
selected a table in the corner, and ordered 
from the d@ la carte menu, spurning the 
regular table d’hote. 

He ordered caviar on toast, potage a la 
Mouchard, filet de sole Marguery, filet 
mignon, potatoes au gratin, asparagus tips 
with drawn butter, chiffonade salad, and 
rice pudding royale. 

He ate almost ravenously. His abstrac- 
tion alone would have singled him out for 
scrutiny. He appeared to be completely 
self-absorbed, as if nothing beyond the 
edge of his tablecloth existed for him. 

He had quite long, dark hair. It flowed 
in a graceful wave from his pale forehead, 
from his scholarly face. With his dreamy, 
self-engrossed eyes, it gave him a poetic 
distinction. His face was that of a man 
who has looked deep into life and suffered, 
yet he could not have been much older than 
thirty-two or three. 

The news spread electrically from table 
to table. 

“It’s Eugene Nichols!” 

A girl with a red rose on her shoulder 
remarked: ‘I understand he made a quar- 
ter of a million on that play.” 

“Yes,” a young man agreed, “and I 
understand that he has gone through it 
all.” 

“T wonder,” said the girl, “if he will 
ever write another. ‘Sinful Simon’ was a 
tremendous box office success. He used to 
come here every night to eat snails—snails 
@ la Mouchard.” 

“T loathe snails. Ugh!” 

“So do I.” 

“T thought Nichols was in Paris,” an 
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elderly bon vivant remarked, after staring 
at the celebrity through his monocle. 

“Oh, no, that’s Nichols, all right,” his 
companion, a younger man, declared posi- 
tively. ‘“I’d know him anywhere by that 
quick, jerky way he runs his fingers through 
his hair. It’s a trick he has, and he drinks 
black coffee by the barrel, and smokes 
cigarettes like a tugboat. His mind is a 
million miles away.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything the 
matter with his appetite.” 

A slim, beautiful girl, with large dark 
eyes and a boyish bob, one of a party of 
four, said earnestly: 

“Tl bite. Who is Eugene Nichols?” 

She was a little thing, with a fine, brown, 
outdoors complexion. Just now her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes were sparkling 
with excitement. Her dark red lips and 
her white teeth made her smile a delight. 

The two young men and the girl at her 
table all looked at her with patronizing 
smiles. Not to know Eugene Nichols’s 
status was to stamp one as provincial. 

“ That’s what comes of living in the 
wilds of Michigan,” laughed the other girl, 
whose hair was hennaed. 

“Nichols is supposed to be the most 
modern playwright in America,” one of the 
young men gently explained to the girl 
with the large dark eyes. 

“What has he written?” she wanted to 
know. 

“Well, he is what is known as a one- 
play man. He may have written others, 
but only the one was a success, either ar- 
tistically or from the box office point of 
view. That one is in book form, if you 
want to read it. I saw ‘ Sinful Simon,’ but 
it was too subtle for a lowbrow like me.” 

“TI must read it,” said the girl with the 
outdoors complexion. And she gazed with 
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ardent brown eyes at the preoccupied ce- 
lebrity. “I like subtle things. It seems 
to me we’ve grown pretty obvious about a 
lot of things that were better left subtle.” 

Her companions laughed, and the girl 
with hennaed hair said: 

“Oh, he manages to make certain of his 
meanings understandable enough.” 

The restaurant, with its amber-shaded 
lights, its aroma of excellent food, con- 
tinued to buzz amiably with comments 
upon the career of Eugene Nichols. 

As if unaware of the mild commotion 
that his presence was causing, the young 
man consumed his dinner. When he had 
finished, he sat there, plunged in thought, 
running his fingers nervously through his 
hair, drinking cup after cup of black cof- 
fee, and lighting one cigarette from the 
stub of another, and not once did that look 
of haunting sadness leave his face. 

From his complete self-absorption, it 
was only natural to assume that he was 
deep in the throes of creation; that all the 
while he drank and smoked, his mind was 
a stage, peopled with the bright creatures 
of his imagination. 

Pierre Mouchard overheard some of the 
comments, and from time to time he 
glanced at the table at which the young 
man sat. He was an old friend of Eugene 
Nichols, but he never approached the table 
until he was summoned. 

The crowd was beginning to drift away 
to this or that theater when the young 
man beckoned to his waiter. His pallor 
seemed to have increased, likewise his 
nervousness, and his eyes had become 
strangely lustrous. 

“Let me have 
commanded. 

His waiter placed the check on the table 
at his elbow. The total, in red ink, was 
six dollars and thirty-five cents. The 
young man gazed at it thoughtfully. A 
faint smile twitched at his sensitive lips. 

He picked up the check and exhaled 
smoke through his nostrils. His glance 
drifted lazily about Mouchard’s. — 

“Tell the proprietor I want to speak to 
him,” he said. 

“Oui, m’siew.” 

Pierre Mouchard walked over and bent 
down solicitously. His face had no more 
expression than a baked clay Buddha’s. 
It was round and sallow and bland. He 
seldom smiled. He was fat, but he was 
certainly not jolly. 


my check, please,” he 


“ M’siew’ wished to see me?” he inquired. 

“Good evening,” said the young man. 

“It is a delightful evening,” agreed 
Pierre Mouchard, frowning slightly. 

The young man smiled at him. He 
flicked an ash from his cigarette into the 
glass receptacle the waiter had provided 
for that purpose. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he asked. 

Pierre Mouchard remained standing. 

“The situation which confronts both of 
us,” said the young man, “is rather an 
embarrassing one. You see, I have no 
money. I think you had better summon 
a policeman, don’t you? Isn’t that gen- 
erally the rule in a case like this?” 

Pierre Mouchard remained silent. 

“T regret, exceedingly, Mr. Mouchard, 
that I have run up a bill of between six 
and seven dollars. I dined royally. Your 
food is excellent. I have never dined more 
sumptuously. I am delighted with the 
service, and I must compliment your chef, 
if you will permit me, upon his cheffing. 
My stomach is singing the praises of Pierre 
Mouchard’s, but my purse, alas, is empty. 
True, I have a few vagrant coins rattling 
about in my pocket, but what are a few 
coins when one is confronted by a stag- 
gering bill of six dollars and thirty-five 
cents? It is most exasperating.” 

Pierre Mouchard stood and looked down 
at the dead beat without saying a word. 
His attitude was neither friendly nor om- 
inous. He neither smiled nor glared. No 
emotion of any kind darkened or bright- 
ened the placidity of his round face. 

He slowly pulled out the chair across 
from the brazen young man, and, with 
careful slowness, as if he were composed 
of some fragile material, lowered himself 
into it. 

Down the room, the beautiful girl with 
the large dark eyes and the boyish bob 
was watching them. 

“He’s talking to the proprietor, now,” 
she said in a breathless little voice. ‘“ It’s 
the first person he’s deigned to notice all 
evening. Isn’t it exciting?” 

“It’s only a pose,” said the girl with 
hennaed hair. ‘“ He’s just strutting his 
stuff.” 

But the girl from Michigan would not 
believe so. She was immensely attracted 
to the young man. She was thrilled at be- 
ing so near a real celebrity, and, more than 
that, the young man personally interested 
her. He was the kind of man she liked. 
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The spurious celebrity was smiling across 
the table at Pierre Mouchard. Twice he 
ran his fingers through his hair with that 
quick, nervous gesture, then, removing a 
fresh linen handkerchief from the breast 
pocket of his coat, he softly blew his nose. 

Pierre Mouchard reached over and 
helped himself to one of his guest’s ciga- 
rettes—one of his own cigarettes, it was, 
as a matter of fact, for the cigarettes were 
on the bill, too. 

He lighted it with slow deliberateness. 
He puffed at it. He looked the impostor 
over minutely, beginning at the gracefully 
waving hair, and working slowly down- 
ward from his large blue eyes to his pale, 
rather large nose, then to his aristocratic 
mouth, and on down to his slightly frayed 
collar and his slightly worn tie. When he 
reached the hands resting on the edge of 
the table, he looked up. 

The young man now duplicated his ges- 
tures. He, too, selected a cigarette, care- 
fully lighted it, puffed at it, and minutely 
inspected Pierre Mouchard’s attire. 

“Have you a name?” inquired Pierre 
Mouchard, softly. 

“A name,” the impudent young man 
answered, “‘ is an inestimable boon of which 
we can never be deprived. It is the one 
unencumbered gift that our loving parents, 
no matter how poor, can confer upon us. 
It is the one gift, no matter how poor we 
become, that remains our own to the grave. 
Mine is Thomas N. Toddington.” 

“ Thomas N. Toddington,” Pierre Mou- 
chard murmured. “ Do you live near here, 
by chance?” 

“ By chance my abode is just around 
the corner.” 

The restaurateur nodded thoughtfully. 

“Did anybody ever mistake you for 
Eugene Nichols, the well-known play- 
wright?” he inquired. 

Thomas N. Toddington looked at him. 
He seemed a little annoyed. He looked at 
Pierre Mouchard more sharply. 

“ M’siew’,” he said, “ having nerved my- 
self to this ordeal, I would prefer to have 
the ax of retribution fall without further 
delay. Let us cease this mincing of mat- 
ters and summon a guardian of the peace.” 

“Would m’sieu’ be so genial as to an- 
swer my humble question?” Pierre retorted 
drolly. 

“ Absolutely,” said the obliging dead- 
deat. ‘ Being genial, no matter how dis- 
tressing the circumstances, is one of the 
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few things I do with what you might call 
genuine aplomb. The mistake in identity 
is being made all the time. It depresses 
me. Eugene Nichols wrote one play which 
became unnecessarily successful, and be- 
cause of that my life has become a bore. 
A dozen times a day some oné rushes up 
to me and tries to borrow money from 
‘dear old Eugene.’ The joke, needless to 
say, is evenly distributed.” 

“T was just pondering a proposition,” 
Pierre Mouchard quietly interrupted his 
eloquent flow. “I might give you the op- 
portunity to work for your meal.” 

Thomas N. Toddington looked at him 
suspiciously. Evidently this painless so- 
lution had neither occurred to nor appealed 
to him. 

“ You mean—in the kitchen?” he asked, 
in a strained voice. ‘ Washing dishes, 
scouring pots and pans? M’sieu’, if you 
insist, of course I will. I am not fitted by 
training, temperament, or inclination, to 
that calling, yet, if you say the word, I 
will scamper into the kitchen and fall to 
upon the pots and pans and skillets with 
a glad yo-ho!” 

“Not in the kitchen,” Pierre Mouchard 
replied. ‘“ Here.” 

“ Here?” 

“Yes, here. Right here.” 

“ Waiting on the tables?” 

“No, m’sieu’, sitting at this table.” 

Thomas N. Toddington leaned toward 
him with a perplexed air. 

“Will you kindly be more explicit?” 

“But, certainly! I mean sitting here 
at this table night after night, m’siew’, act- 
ing just as you acted to-night; eating your 
dinner, drinking your coffee, smoking your 
cigarettes, running your hand through your 
hair, and acting in all other respects like 
M. Nichols. You did it well to-night, be- 
cause you were thinking of what you would 
say to the sergeant at the desk in the police 
station. But could you portray the char- 
acter as successfully if you had no desk 
sergeant to concentrate your intellect 
upon?” 

“ Those questions are answered with a 
simple and eloquent yes,” the impertinent 
young man replied. 

“ Ah, but I am not so sure. I worked 
the game once before with a gentleman 
who was the breathing image of Pendleton 
Cadwallader, the great novelist, but he 
did not endure one full week. The adula- 
tion of my patrons went to his head in a 
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distressing manner. He started on Tues- 
day, and when Saturday night came, it 
happened. Alas! The usual large Satur- 
day night crowd came, and he thought that 
it was he who was drawing that crowd. 
What did he do? He demanded recogni- 
tion in the form of a salary in addition to 
free dinners! I am willing to give you a 
try-out, and if you are good, the job is 
yours.” 

“Your generosity is only exceeded by 
the quality of your food.” said Thomas N. 
Toddington. ‘I belonged to the dramatic 
club in college. I will study this part. I 
will perfect it. Of course, a contingency 
may arise that would be most embarrass- 
ing. Supposing some one comes to my 
table and starts talking to me? I do not 
mind letting people draw their own con- 
clusions, but if some one should start ask- 
ing questions, I do not think it would be 
honorable—” 

“It occurs to me, m’sieu’,”’ Pierre inter- 
rupted him, “ that you are becoming sud- 
denly temperamental for a gentleman who 
was, only five minutes ago, begging almost 
on bended knees for a gendarme. That 
fellow who resembled Cadwallader had the 
same affliction, and he also ordered the 
costliest viands on the menu, such as 
broiled squabs on toast.” 

He paused to eye Mr. Toddington sus- 
piciously, and then went on firmly: 

“You will not be annoyed. In fact, 
you must not be annoyed. I must make 
it a condition, that if you permit any one 
to accost you, the job ceases then and 
there to exist. Remember what happened 
to the wife of Lot, m’siew’. When she dis- 
obeyed, and turned to look back, she be- 
came a woman of salt—a plaything of the 
first rainstorm that came along. Compare 
yourself, in a sense, m’sieu’, to the unfortu- 
nate wife of that Lot. Once you permit 
yourself to be accosted, the beautiful free 
dinners cease to be yours.” 

“Very well,” agreed the young man. “I 
will fix a cold and fishy eye upon any one 
who has the temerity to accost me. I will 
freeze him with my glance. If an eye can 
send bullets, he will fall, riddled, to the 
floor. Rest assured, I will repulse all ac- 
costers. Are there any further conditions?” 

“You must eat snails,” Pierre Mou- 
chard announced firmly. 

“What! I? Snails? My dear fellow, 
I have been upon this rapidly revolving 
sphere for thirty-one years, and thus far I 


have held myself virginal of snails. No 
snail has ever passed these lips. Further- 
more, at the thought of disemboweling a 
snail shell of its contents, I quail. Yes, 
m’siew’, I quail at snails!” 

“ M’sieu’, this is not a jesting matter,” 
said Pierre, whose round face had become 
somewhat inflamed. “I am famous for 
my snails. Snails are the most civilized 
food known to modern man.” 

“T am sorry,” said Mr. Toddington. 
“ The idea of taking a snail out of its shell 
and eating it—my stomach rebels. If you 
would make it filet de sole Marguery—” 
he began brightly. 

“T said snails, and I meant snails,” 
Pierre interrupted. ‘In the days before 
he was quite so famous, M. Nichols used 
to come here night after night for snails 
@ la Mouchard. He is a connoisseur. 
There was a man who appreciated a snail! 
It is a condition of the job. You will dine 
here, and eat snails @ la Mouchard as an 
entrée.” 

“Snails!” the young man_ groaned. 
“What price honor? What price snails? 
Very well, m’siew’. I am poor. I must 
eat. I will come. I shall come snailing. 
I accept your conditions.” 

“T will give you a week’s trial,” said 
Pierre Mouchard, rising. 

He went to the door. Two young men 
and two young women were leaving. One 
was Carol O’Day. Thomas saw her. He 
looked at her, and at the young men who 
accompanied her. Suddenly he felt envi- 
ous. Why couldn’t he take some charming 
girl like her out to dinner? What an ador- 
able creature she was! 

The girl with the ardent eyes and the 
boyish bob hesitated as she was passing 
Pierre Mouchard. 

“ Does—does Eugene Nichols dine here 
often?” she breathlessly asked. 

“ Oui, mademoiselle,’ said Pierre, with 
one of his rare smiles. “ Every evening 
you will find him, sitting there at his fa- 
vorite table, composing his incomparable 
plays, and eating his most favorite dish— 
snails @ la Mouchard!” 


II 


Tuomas N. ToppINcToN got the job. 
That is to say, he came to Pierre Mou- 
chard’s and ate snails. Never, if he lived 
to be one hundred and thirty-one, would he 
forgot his introduction to the dish of snails 
@ la Mouchard. 
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A sauce of butter and parsley, liberally 
perfumed with garlic, accompanied the 
snails. Each snail was pushed down out 
of sight into its shell, and further con- 
cealed by a dab of the sauce. 

A one-tined fork—a fourchette d’escargot 
—lay at his elbow. He must seize a 


shell in his left hand, and, grasping the 
implement in his right, pluck out a snail 
He must do this twelve 


and consume it. 
times. 

Summoning his courage, he picked up 
the curious fork. 

Mouchard’s was crowded that night. 
The news had been bruited about that 
Eugene Nichols was again dining at Mou- 
chard’s, eating his favorite food, and peo- 
ple had come from far and near to see the 
distinguished author of ‘ Sinful Simon’ eat 
snails @ la Mouchard. 

How he got through that ordeal, Thomas 
N. Toddington would never know. Sud- 
deniy, there upon the table before him, 
were the snails. They were steamed. 
They were gray and shiny. Mutely, they 
begged him not to be eaten. 

He was very pale. The sauce made him 
extremely ill at ease. If there was one 
vegetable, one savory, that he especially 
abhorred, it was garlic. The sight of it 
pained him. The smell of it sickened him. 
The very thought of it made him weak and 
uneasy. 

And here was a dab of garlic flavored 
sauce on each horrid little snail! It was 
too much. 

Bravely he gripped the slender fork. He 
must eat a snail. Which snail should be 
eat first? 

Across the room, he saw Pierre Mouchard 
watching him. Everybody was watching 
him. Everybody in the great dining room 
knew that Eugene Nichols was here to- 
night to eat snails with garlic flavored but- 
ter sauce. 

“Which one of them shall I eat first?” 
he pondered. Then a happy solution oc- 
curred to him. 

He chanted as he tapped each snail in 
turn with the little fork: 

“‘Eenie, meenie, minie, mo, catch a 
nigger by the toe. if he hollers let him go, 
eenie, meenie, minie, mo. No,” he recon- 
sidered, “ that will not do.” And he be- 
gan another process of selection. 

“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief! 
No,” he again reconsidered, “ there are not 
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enough words in that to go round. How, 
then, shall I decide which is to be the first 
snail?” 

“Are not the snails delicious to-night, 
m’siew’?” a voice growled beside him. 

It was Pierre Mouchard. Thomas N. 
Toddington looked across the room with 
sick eyes. He suddenly discovered that 
the decorations on the walls were snails in 
various artistic combinations. There were 
snails delicately engraved on the menu 
cards. Everywhere he looked he was con- 
fronted by snails. 

His roving eyes encountered a beautiful 
girl who was gazing at him. She was smil- 
ing wistfully. How lovely she was! Oh, 
why didn’t he have enough money so that 
he could take some lovely girl to dinner, 
somewhere where snails were unknown? 

“Have you any snails?” he would say 
to the waiter. 

“Alas, sir, we have not,” the waiter 
would reply. 

“Thank God!” he would cry. “ Bring 
me a platter of corned beef and cabbage!” 

But, no. He must not let his mind wan- 
der. Here were twelve snails which had to 
be eaten; twelve snails which had, with 
their sauce of garlic infested butter, to be 
consumed. Already his stomach was 
threatening to go on a hunger strike. It 
seemed to be saying: “Come on. Get it 
over with. I am game, if you are.” 

He looked again at the lovely girl. He 
saw with dismay that she, too, held in one 
hand a fourchette d’escargot. She, too, 
was about to eat snails. 

“T am brave,” he chanted to himself. 
“Every day in every way I am getting 
braver and braver and braver!” 

Having mustered his courage, he seized 
the nearest snail in the fingers of his left 
hand, drove the one-tined fork through 
the dab of yellow sauce into the body 
within, yanked it from its shell, thrust it 
into his mouth, and swallowed it. 

That first snail was so hot that his 
tongue had no opportunity to ascertain 
what flavor the little newcomer had. All 
that remained in his mouth was the pun- 
gent flavor of the garlic. In appearance 
the snail had resembled a fragment of 
boiled inner tube. 

Having crossed the Rubicon, he now pro- 
ceeded to down the remaining doses as fast 
as he could extract them from their shells. 

His stomach, thus insulted with twelve 
mouthfuls of unmasticated food, seemed to 
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slide down under his liver. His liver, if 
his sensations were any judge of what was 
happening, at once sprang away from his 
stomach and collided with his spleen. 

Fixing his necktie firmly, Thomas N. 
Toddington arose from the tabJe and 
walked rapidly out of the restaurant. 

Only the pangs of hunger drove him 
back the following evening. All the previ- 
ous night he had dreamed of snails, and all 
day long his mind had dwelt morbidly upon 
the horrid little reptiles, or whatever they 
are. 

But he sat at the corner table in Mou- 
chard’s that night, and he got through the 
twelve snails more easily than last night, 
because he had cultivated more hardihood; 
but he knew that he would never cultivate 
any affection for the nasty little creatures. 

His week’s trial was a success. Pierre 
Mouchard told him to continue coming, 
and Thomas N. Toddington continued to 
come. Every evening, punctually at six, 
he sauntered into Mouchard’s, seated him- 
self at the table in the corner, and ordered 
lavishly from the @ la carte menu. Always 
his entrée, even when he forgot to order it, 
was snails @ la Mouchard. 


He did not become temperamental, as 
did that selfish, vain, squab-loving imita- 


tor of Pendleton Cadwallader. He played 
his part to the best of his ability, and by 
imperceptible degrees he lost his pale, 
starved look. Pierre Mouchard’s food was 
filling him out. 

And presently he lost all fear of being 
branded a fraud. If people chose to be- 
lieve that he was Eugene Nichols, that was 
their affair. His conscience, at first rebel- 
lious, slumbered. 

But while his conscience thus slumbered, 
it was gradually being impressed upon 
Thomas N. Toddington’s mind that he was 
falling a victim to that malady commonly 
and lightly known as love. He was falling 
in love with a girl whose name he did not 
know, whose voice he had never heard! 
It was even more preposterous than eating 
snails so that you would not starve to 
death. 

Yet the fact persisted. He was not only 
falling in love; he was in love. If h« only 
had some money! If he could only take 
her to dinner, sit beside her, discuss noth- 
ings with her while they ate anything in 
the world except snails. But, alas, fate had 
foredoomed him to failure. He must, in 
order not to starve, sit here and imitate 
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another man’s gustatory lust for snails @ 
la Mouchard. 

He eagerly visualized the girl, and pic- 
tured their happiness together. He was 
sure that she was a most excellent cook. 
She was a brisk little thing; she must be 
efficient. 

He wondered if she was, in private, as 
addicted to snails as she was publicly. 
Was it, perhaps, only a pose? A great 
many people came to Mouchard’s for snails 
who did not seem to like the ghastly little 
beasts. 

Perhaps she was one of them. Deep in 
his heart he hoped so. He could never 
love a girl who loved snails. 

Night after night she came to Mou- 
chard’s. Always she ordered snails, Al- 
ways she had something to read. She 
would eat a snail, read a paragraph, and 
gaze wistfully at Mr. Toddington. 

What fine frank eyes she had! What 
wonderful coloring! What a charming 
hair cut! What glorious teeth! But it 
was her smile that Thomas adored most. 
It was so sweet, so sunny. When she 
smiled, Thomas’s heart would become a 
full symphonic orchestra. 

One night it happened. Of course it 
was inevitable. One night she came into 
Mouchard’s as usual, with a book under 
her arm, and seated herself at her accus- 
tomed table. Presently a waiter brought 
her a plate of snails. A waiter also 
brought Tommy a plate of snails. 

He had just finished his seventh snail 
when her waiter came over to him with a 
note. Toddington was saying to himself: 
“Seven down and five to go,” when the 
waiter slipped the note discreetly into the 
palm of his hand. 

He was about to reach for his eighth 
snail. If her note had come one snail 
earlier, the course of his life might have 
been altered. _ 

But he had crossed the halfway mark; 
he was on the home stretch, and he was 
almost light-hearted. Having crossed the 
dividing line, he was always more fearless. 
The first six snails were the hardest. 

He read her note. It was a cordial little 
invitation to come over. And now he must 
revel her! 

Thomas stared at her. He tried to put 
into his eyes that promised cold, fishy look. 
If he permitted her to accost him, some- 
thing dreadful would happen. He would 
turn into a pillar of salt. 
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No, that wasn’t it. He would lose for- 
ever his chance to dine at Mouchard’s. 
Gladly would he surrender the opportunity 
to eat snails, but the excellent food which 
came before and after the snails he could 
not give up. 

Yet the girl was very alluring, and he 
loved her as no man has ever loved a wom- 
an. He could not repel her, yet he must. 

The struggle between love and duty left 
Thomas Toddington pale and weak and 
trembling. 

“You must not accost me!” he wanted 
to shout. ‘Once I am accosted, I will 
starve!” 

But he said nothing. Under the hyp- 
notic spell of her radiant beauty, he lost 
all desire to bring the cold, fishy, repellent 
look into his eyes. His heart thumped. 

Across the room, Pierre was standing, 
staring at him, slowly twisting one end of 
his waxed mustache, for in the prosperity 
that Tommy Toddington’s snail eating had 
brought him, he had seen fit to grow a 
mustache. There was a good long profit 
in snails @ la Mouckhard. 

She had requested him to come over. 
As he pondered her invitation, a solution 
came to him. He would walk over to her 
table, and, once there, he would repel her. 

He got up and walked over. 

“ Mr. Nichols,” the girl said rapidly, in 
a low, breathless voice, “I do hope you 
won’t think I’m bold or forward, but I 
have read your play over and over, and 
I would be so grateful if you would auto- 
graph this copy for me.” 

Thomas stared glassily at the book. 
Even more glassily he stared at the girl. 

“The book?” he repeated, in a sound 
as low and harsh as that caused by snails 
if they could hasten over a gritty surface. 

“T’ve enjoyed reading it so much,” she 
went on. “I’m not a New Yorker. I 
work here, but I’m from Michigan, and my 
sister is an invalid back home. She reads 
a great deal, and you can’t imagine what 
a thrill it would give her to receive this 
book autographed by you. I—I have a 
pen.” 

It was still not too late to repulse her. 
He could say, in freezing accents: 

“TI beg your pardon, you adorable girl, 
but I never autograph books. You must 
excuse me. When I am eating snails, I 
detest being interrupted.” 

But he could say nothing. She was un- 
screwing the cap of a fountain pen with 
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fingers that trembled. Now she was hold- 
ing it out to him, and with her other hand 
she was pushing the book across the table- 
cloth toward him. 

Now it was that Thomas N. Todding- 
ton’s conscience awoke from its long sleep. 
It came to life, kicking, biting, and scratch- 
ing. If he signed this book, his brain 
asked, what harm could possibly come of 
it? The deed would be a kindly, Christian 
act; it would bring happiness to an invalid 
in Michigan. 

But his heart said he would be signing 
his happiness and his soul away. Once he 
wrote the name of Eugene Nichols in that 
book, he would be putting this beautiful 
girl forever out of his life. 

He tried to make his hand take the pen 
from hers, but his hand, instead, flew to 
his head, and passed rapidly, three times, 
through his hair. 

“Her name,” the girl from Michigan 
said in a voice that seemed to come from 
far away, “is Laura O’Day. Mine,” she 
added, “is Carol. Won’t you inscribe it 
to her?” 

The impostor was visited by an au- 
dacious impulse. Pierre Mouchard was 
glowering at him. Thomas knew that he 
had had his last free meal in Mouchard’s. 
Somehow he would grow rich. He would 
marry Carol. They would go to France 
on their honeymoon, but they would not 
sing, ‘‘ Snailing, snailing, o’er the deep blue 
sea!” 

“I wonder,” he said, “if you would like 
to see my place.” 

He did not realize how this suggestion 
might be interpreted by a young, pretty 
stranger; he was only thinking along ex- 
tremely dramatic lines. 

Miss O’Day’s rosy cheeks grew pale. 
She looked at him with incredulity. Her 
liquid brown eyes plumbed the abysses of 
his soul. It suddenly occurred to Thomas 
that she might think he was making ad- 
vances to her. 

“T—I want to show you something,” he 
hastily added. “I know it will amuse you. 
I live just around the corner.” 

Her eyes grew misty. A tiny frown ap- 
peared on her brow. A struggle was taking 
place. She was afraid to go, yet she was 
tempted beyond her powers of resistance. 
To visit the studio of Eugene Nichols! 

“ But how about your dinner?” 

“T am not hungry.” 

“ Nor am I,” she said. 
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“ Will you go?” 

“Ves,” she said firmly, “I will go.” 
She looked at him again, searchingly. But 
there was no leer on the young man’s face, 
no knowing look in his eyes. He nodded 
rather sadly, and picked up Eugene Nich- 
ols’s book. 

Carol O’Day arose. Pierre Mouchard 
was standing near the door. 

“ Good-by,” said Tommy Toddington. 

But Pierre Mouchard looked coldly 
through Tommy, as if he did not exist. 


III 


“You didn’t finish your snails,” Carol 
said. 

“T hate snails!” Tommy Toddington 
declared. 

“So do I,” said Carol. 
eat them?” 

“Only because I have to. 
through.” 

She let this strange remark pass. 


“ Why do you 
But I’m 


Head 


up, she put her little feet down in a way 
that somehow spoke of self-reliance and 
courage. 

Under a passing street light, Tommy 
stole a glimpse at her adorable profile. 


There was a jaunty fearlessness in her air 
that any man would have respected and 
admired. 

“This,” he said presently, “is the 
house.” 

It was an old brownstone front, a shab- 
by old house with an air of neglect about 
it. Lights burned dimly at some of the 
windows. The front steps had been torn 
down long ago when the street had been 
widened, and they entered what had been, 
in the old days, the basement floor. 

A feeble light bulb was burning in the 
hall. A flight of narrow stairs ran upward 
into obscurity. Thomas and Carol started 
to climb. They climbed and climbed. 

“Tt’s on the top floor,” he explained in 
a whisper. It had just occurred to him 
that Mrs. Endridge, his landlady, would 
not approve of his bringing pretty young 
strangers to his quarters. 

Carol followed him down a long, narrow 
hall, and stood aside so that the dim light 
in the distance would shine helpfully upon 
the keyhole. 

He threw open the door. 

“This,” he said, “is my place.” 
switched on a light. 

The girl looked in. Her eyes grew 
round. The room was perhaps ten feet 


He 
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wide by twelve in length. A cot stood 
against the wall in one corner—a cot so 
narrow that a man of average width would 
have overlapped it unless he lay edgewise. 

In another corner was a wooden box on 
which reposed a venerable typewriter, and 
along one wall were hooks, from which 
dangled a man’s garments. The handle 
of a shabby suit case peeped out from 
under the cot. There was no closet, no 
wardrobe in the room; nor was there a 
window. 

“It used to be a sort of trunk room,” 
he explained. “I pay two dollars a week 
for it. Won’t you sit down?” 

The girl was gazing at him in great 
bewilderment. 

“ Is—is this a joke, Mr. Nichols?” 

“No, indeed. This is my studio. It is 
where I work. It is also where I live. You 
see, Miss O’Day, my name is not Eugene 
Nichols. It is Thomas N. Toddington.” 

Rather abruptly she accepted his invita- 
tion to be seated. She sank with a gasp 
to the edge of his cot. Rosy color spread 
over her cheeks. Her eyes grew round 
with wonder. 

“T’m just an impostor,” he explained. 

“ But—but—” 

“T pretend to be Nichols because I re- 
semble him.” 

“You sit in that place night after 
night—”’ 

“And my dinners cost me nothing.” 

She looked and looked at him. Absent- 
ly, she took off her hat. 

“ But—but—” she began, and stopped. 
“ Why—” she began again, and stopped. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes blazed. 

“T should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself!” she cried. 

“ Look here,” he said uncomfortably, “ if 
you were dead broke, and hadn’t had any- 
thing to eat for forty-eight hours, and a 
man offered to let you eat free dinners if 
you’d just sit and pose—” 

“Was that how it 
breathed. 

“It was. I didn’t have a dollar. I was 
starved. I went in there to bum a meal. 
I expected to be arrested. I didn’t care. 
I was hungry. I was desperate. You’d 
do the same thing yourself!” 

Carol was thoughtfully silent for a few 
seconds. 

“T might,” she admitted, “but I 
wouldn’t keep on doing it—not if I had 
any spunk, I’d get to work. I’d do some- 


started?” she 
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thing. I’d wash dishes, or I’d sweep 
streets, or I’d take in washing. But I 
wouldn’t live on another man’s reputation. 
I think it’s low. I think it’s just the same 
as stealing.” 

“ Stealing!” he moaned. 

“Tt is!” she exclaimed. “ Couldn’t you 
get a job? Did you try to get a job?” 

“T did have a job—before. I was on a 
newspaper. They let a lot of men out. 
They let me out. I had to eat. You know, 
a man simply has to eat.” 

“ Have you tried to get a job since?” 

“Well, I have a sort of job. I write a 
movie column every week for the Garment 
Makers’ Gazette. They pay me eight dol- 
lars for it.” 

“ And you live on that?” 

“ Sure; I have to.” 

He was already regretting his rashness 
in revealing the truth so dramatically to 
this girl with the unflinching eyes and the 
determined chin—this girl whom he loved 
so much! 

“ Writing a movie column for a cloak 
and suit trade paper—and posing as a ce- 
lebrity so you'll get free dinners!” she 
cried. ‘“ Are you satisfied?” 

“No,” he said. He had been satisfied. 
He had been perfectly satisfied before this 
adorable girl began sowing seeds of discon- 
tent around. 

“Don’t you want to get somewhere?” 
she demanded. 

“Of course I do!” 

“ But you aren’t making any effort. 
You aren’t justifying yourself. If you were 
trying to do some big, fine thing, it would 
be all right to get your meals under false 
pretenses. But you aren’t—or are you?” 

“Of course I am!” 

if3 What?” 

“ J—I’ve been writing a play.” 

“ For how long?” 

“A solid year!” 

“ Did you ever hear,” she asked him, 
“that Eugene Nichols wrote for ten solid 
years before he had ‘Sinful Simon’ ac- 
cepted? Your name,” she went on, “is 
Thomas N. Toddington, you say. Your 
initials are T. N. T., aren’t they? I should 
think you’d try to live up to them. You 
look dynamic. Look here, Tommy—can I 
call you Tommy?—is your play finished?” 
He shook his head. 

“ Well, no,” he admitted. 
“ What is it called?” 
“It’s a peach of a title; a knock-out,” 
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he said, his enthusiasm returning. “‘ The 
Seventh Amazing Paradise.’ ” 

“Tt is a knock-out,” Carol agreed. 
“ What is it all about?” 

“ Do you mean, what does it mean?” he 
answered. “Well, I can’t tell you that, 
because I don’t know yet. It’s a sort of 
synthetic name,” he confessed, “and it 
doesn’t mean much of anything, yet. You 
see, Carol—may I call you Carol?—the 
number seven is especially lucky on the 
stage. There have been scads of success- 
ful plays with the number seven in the 
title. ‘Seven Keys to Baldpate—’ ” 

““* The Seventh Heaven—’” she cried. 

“Well,” he went on enthusiastically, 
“the adjective amazing is the most star- 
tling in the English language. I mean, it 
simply grabs your attention. The ad men 
all use it when they can’t think of a better 
way to attract the reader’s attention. I 
mean, it’s a powerful adjective, Carol. And 
‘ Paradise’ I’ve picked for a similar rea- 
son. It’s a word that people are just crazy 
about.” 

“It’s a lovely word,” said the girl with 
the ardent eyes. 

“So,” he went on, “ that will be the title 
of the play—‘ The Seventh Amazing Para- 
dise.’ I think I can work it to mean some- 
thing, too. I was thinking that the hero 
might go through all sorts of trials and 
tribulations, and then have seven strokes 
of luck—the seventh is that the girl he 
loves falls in love with him, too.” 

“ Oh, I think that’s a slick idea!” cried 
Carol. 

“Of course,” he murmured, “it’s not 
the kind of stuff that Nichols writes, but 
it’s me.” 

Involuntarily she patted his hand. 

“ But you are crazy about his stuff,” 
said the jealous young man. 

She laughed softly. 

“T don’t think that I am. You see, I 
don’t like plays or books that aren’t clean 
and wholesome, and I wouldn’t say that 
Eugene Nichols’s ‘ Sinful Simon’ is either 
clean or wholesome.” 

“* All my plays are going to be clean and 
wholesome,” Thomas N. Toddington prom- 
ised. ‘“ And if I make good, Carol—” 

He did not finish the sentence. He loved 
her, and she was aware of it. 

“ How,” Carol wanted to know, “are 
you going to live while you finish your 
play?” 

“Oh, I'll get along.” 
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Her eyes became misted. 

“Listen, Tommy. I have a good job. 
I’m making sixty a week. I have a little 
apartment. I don’t see why in the world 
you can’t come up there and use that 
apartment to work in. I’m not there dur- 
ing the day, and it is so cheerful and bright 
—just the kind of atmosphere to do a suc- 
cessful play in. Why don’t you use my 
apartment for a workshop?” 

“Tm afraid people would talk,” said 
Tommy. 

“Let them talk!” 

“No,” said Tommy. 

She seized him by the lapels. Suddenly 
Tommy’s arms were around her. For 
weeks and weeks he had been longing to do 
just this. Holding her firmly in his arms, 
he kissed her. It was much more wonder- 
ful than he had anticipated. 

Next morning they were married. 


IV 


“ Nothing doing.” 


CaroL went to her job, and Tommy 
moved his belongings to her apartment— 
their apartment, it was, now-——and fell to 
with vim and vigor on “The Seventh 
Amazing Paradise.” 


That evening, for the first time in 
months, he did not eat snails. How happy 
he was! And how happy Carol was! She 
had hated snails, too, and had eaten them 
only because he had appeared to adore 
them. They had dinner that night in a 
little restaurant that specialized in ham 
and eggs. 

Inspired, Thomas N.  Toddington 
worked ten hours a day on “ The Seventh 
Amazing Paradise.” He continued to:con- 
tribute a weekly movie column to the Gar- 
ment Makers’ Gazette, but he no longer 
ate snails at Mouchard’s. Carol cooked 
their meals on a little gas stove, and, when 
they could afford it, they ate out. 

Eventually, the play was finished, and 
it started on its rounds. Manager after 
manager declined it. In all, eighteen the- 
atrical producers considered “‘ The Seventh 
Amazing Paradise,” and returned it with 
cold and unsympathetic words of thanks. 
Carol copied the worn and dog-eared manu- 
script on mauve paper, and it was sent on 
its nineteenth visit. 

A week later, Tommy was summoned by 
telephone to a shabby office on Times 
Square. 

“The Seventh Amazing Paradise ” was 
accepted! 
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The play was cast, and presently went 
into rehearsals. Carol and Thomas went 
to Atlantic City for the opening. All 
through the play she held her husband’s 
hand firmly. He writhed and squirmed at 
the liberties they had taken with his play. 

Many smart novelties had been intro- 
duced, but ‘“ The Seventh Amazing Para- 
dise ” remained clean and wholesome. It 
traveled through New England. More lib- 
erties were taken with it. In Boston it suf- 
fered a relapse. It was patched and 
changed again. It was tried out once 
again in New Haven. 

Gaining courage, its producer took it to 
Stamford. Risking all, he rented a theater 
in New York, and inserted meek announce- 
ments in the newspapers. 

The New York premiére of ‘‘ The Sev- 
enth Amazing Paradise ” provided the dra- 
matic critics with one of those rare, de- 
licious opportunities to be poisonously 
funny at the expense of an unknown au- 
thor and an unimportant firm of produc- 
ers. They could express themselves with- 
out let or hindrance, and they did. 

*“‘ As clean as a hound’s tooth,” said one 
critic; “‘ and just about as entertaining.” 

“Impossible,” said another critic. 

“ Dreadful,” said a third. 

“ Maudlin,” said a fourth. 

“ Full of jokes that don’t know they’re 
there,” said a fifth. 

And so it went. Its cleanness and whole- 
someness were compared to new-mown hay 
and cambric tea. It was, the critics 
claimed, dull, stupid, banal, trite, awful, 
terrible, impossible. 

Pheenixlike, “The Seventh Amazing 
Paradise” arose from the hot ashes of 
critical ridicule—a knock-out! Proving 
that the pen of popular appeal is mightier 
than the sword of critical disfavor, the 
public swarmed to see it. 

The “ Standing Room Only” sign was 
riveted to the front of the theater. In short, 
Thomas N. Toddington’s first play was a 
gold mine. 

Road companies were formed. The 
critics gnashed their teeth. Scorching ar- 
ticles were published in the Sunday sup- 
plements, berating the public upon its 
taste, abusing the author, abusing the nar- 
rowness of theatrical managers, those 
Midases who put their greed for material 
gain before their God-conferred privilege 
of advancing art. 

The papers and the magazines published 
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interviews with the young millionaire play- 
wright. There was a sameness to all the 
interviews. Thomas N. Toddington in- 
variably gave all credit for his phenom- 
enal rise to his beautiful young wife. 

Eventually Toddington was interviewed 
upon every imaginable subject, even upon 
the subject of food. He was particularly 
eloquent about food. His wife was a won- 
derful cook. His favorite dish was corned 
beef and cabbage. Next to that he liked 
ham and eggs. 

“There are people in the world,” he 
once said, “ who will eat snails. Well, I 
have heard of people who ate snakes. That 
I can understand. But snails? Never! 
How I loathe the very thought of them!” 

Thomas N. Toddington became a Broad- 
way figure. His second play, “ Winsome 
Willie,” was even worse, from the critical 
point of view, than “The Seventh Amaz- 
ing Paradise,” but from the box office point 
of view it was a riot. 

In it he attempted a satire on Eugene 
Nichols’s “ Sinful Simon.” But no one 
identified it as such. No one even suspect- 
ed that it was a satire. By the time his 


producers finished pruning it and chang- 
ing it, it was just another good, clean, 
wholesome play. 


V 


Two years later a man walked into 
Pierre Mouchard’s. The restaurant was 
not very well patronized. There was no 
Eugene Nichols to eat snails. The famous 
restaurateur had also suffered the indig- 
nity of padlocking for violating the pro- 
hibition law. When he reopened, the 
fickle public fancy had attached itself to 
a rival restaurant in the next block. But 
Pierre took the evil as he took the good, 
blandly and imperturbably. 

The newcomer walked across the restau- 
rant to Pierre Mouchard. 

“ Pierre,” he got out hoarsely, “ you re- 
member me, don’t you?” 

There was a hungry look in his eye. 
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Pierre Mouchard scrutinized him minute- 
ly, starting at the gracefully waving dark 
hair, and working slowly downward from 
his blue eyes to his pale, rather large nose, 
then to his pale, compressed mouth, and on 
down to his slightly frayed collar and his 
slightly rumpled tie. 

“Yes,” said Pierre Mouchard courteous- 
ly. “I remember you, m’siew’. How, then, 
does it go with you?” 

“TI am hungry,” said the man. “I have 
had no food since yesterday. For months 
I have longed for a dish of those delicious 
snails @ la Mouchard.” 

Pierre considered him thoughtfully. 

“By any chance, m’sieu’, has any one 
ever mistaken you for Thomas N. Tod- 
dington?” he wanted to know. 

“Oh, it’s happening all the time, 
groaned the has-been. ‘“‘ Somebody is all 
the time running up to me and saying, 
‘Tom, lend me fifty, will you?’ What of 
it? Yes! I get sick of being mistaken for 
Tom Toddington. Poverty is humiliating 
enough without being accused of being re- 
sponsible for the twaddle he turns out. 
But what has that got to do with snails?” 

“‘T will make a business agreement with 
you, m’sieu’,’ said Pierre. ‘“ You come 
here every night and eat your dinner free. 
and in return you sit at that table over 
there and give a most lifelike imitation of 
Thomas Toddington in the throes of cre- 
ating a new play. Running your fingers 
through your hair. Behaving as if your 
thoughts were a million miles away. You 
can eat anything you wish within reason, 
so long as you do not call for the expensive 
tidbits too often, such as squabs on toast.” 

““T don’t like squabs on toast,” Eugene 
Nichols announced. “ And I’ll willingly 
pass up everything else so long as I can 
have my dozen dear little snails every 
night.” 

“ Alas, my friend, they must be forbid- 
den to you,” Mouchard explained, sadly. 
“Thomas N. Toddington has a most wide- 
ly advertised nausea for snails!” 


” 





GOLDENROD 


Every year the goldenrod 
Greets me earlier with its nod, 
Though I fain to pass it by, 
With a cold, evasive eye: 
Autumn’s usher, bowing me 
Out—into Eternity! 


Richard Leigh 





The Debit Side 


THIS MAN FOUND THAT HE OWED FAR MORE THAN HIS OWN 
RECKONING TO THAT USURER, LIFE 


By Elizabeth 


Hope’s letter with him up the moun- 
tainside to reread. 

He had torn it open at the post office, 
eagerly, heart-throbbingly. But its deso- 
lating meaning seemed to escape him there. 

It was incredible that she had thrown 
over their plan, gone back to the city, told 
him they had no right to happiness, that 
they owed decency to life—and that life 
must be paid. She had sent him home to 
Marge and the boy, in no uncertain words. 

Down there at the village, Worth had 
not been able to understand what she 
meant. He had walked back the four 
miles almost at a run, going straight to 
this ledge of high rock on the mountain- 
side, where they had sat together in the 
forenoon, had clung together, had kissed 
each other, had planned to break all the 
barriers that lay between them. 

And now had come this letter! 

He took it out of the envelope and 
spread it on his knees. It was creased be- 
cause his hand had gripped it all the hur- 
rying four miles. It looked like an old 
letter; not as if written that day. 

It seemed to him, too, a lifetime since 
he had sat there with her. 

He reread the letter slowly. 


Jie WORTH had brought Allison 


It said: 


Jupp: 

I met your boy on the road this morning. I 
walked with him. Do you know what you are 
doing to that child? The wickedness of yeu! 
And of me, too! 

But you, more than I, are guilty, for you have 
a debt to pay to that boy. You owe him a 
decent life. You can’t throw him about. What 
you have already done to him is an outrage! 
We have no rights at all compared to his. 

You owe Marge, too—though she is grown and 
can fight back. But not that child! You'll not 
hear from me again—ever. But I beg of you, 
do the right thing. What have you been? Slip- 
shod, good for nothing! How can you? Oh, how 
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can you? I didn’t see that in you. But I saw 
it through him. And it has not been because 
of me, it is within yourself. And life demands 
decency from us—or we pay. 


He looked up from this inconceivable 
letter and stared across the narrow valley 
far below him. Beyond it arose another 
mountain range, brown with steep crags, 
green with pine trees, gnashed and hacked 
as if struck with mighty knives. 

Far below was the smooth valley that 
only this morning she had said held com- 
plete peace. It was a straightaway fall 
from his feet, from the toes of his shoes, 
with only sparse, flimsy vegetation. 

How he would plunge through it if he 
stepped off! Allison had said that, too, 
when they sat there, she with her lap full 
of bittersweet berries, her eyes shining, her 
fingers clinging to his. 

Surely this letter was a whim! She had 
loved him these last days. Maybe she 
hadn’t. Oh, yes, she had! She never had 
cared for any one else. She had said so. 

And now—now, in some way, he had 
lost her, because of his boy—because of 
Juddie. What was it, the letter said? He 
looked again: ‘“ Slipshod, good for noth- 
ing.” Very likely! 

II 


Bur it stung him that she should see. 
He had grown used to it until she came 
back. He could not remember anything 
that had happened in the ten years since 
Allison had gone away; that had not 
helped him to be good for nothing. There 
had been his marriage to Marge—the chil- 
dren—the two little girls. 

He had liked those two little girls of his. 
But a scarlet fever scourge came along and 
took them both. Then there was only 
Juddie. 
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He didn’t know Juddie very well. He 
hadn’t much interest in him; he was sort 
of on a par with the unpainted house and 
the disorderly yard, the fences that sagged, 
the whole scheme of his life. 

Worth had been happy only when he 
took his gun and went away for long days, 
alone. It was not that he cared about 
killing things, but he liked the camp fires, 
the whisper of the trees, the solitudes, the 
miles lying between him and Marge’s voice. 

He supposed there must be a shiftless 
streak in his family somewhere. In his 
youth he had not known it, but gradually 
his interests in life had slid off him, and 
many that had not unconsciously slid, he 
had lopped away himself. 

He didn’t hate Marge—exactly. In the 
first days of his marriage, he had supposed 
it would be all right. That the little girls 
had died, may have had something to do 
with it; but he was inherently a weak man, 
for other children died and parents went 
on living as usual. 

Death wasn’t so much, perhaps. For 
the first time it occurred to him that death 
really was not so much: that life might 
have worse hurts up its sleeve. 

So he had let things go, and Marge had 
let them go, too. He supposed she had 
not been very happy herself. In fact, she 
had said one day, in one of her emotional 
spells, that she had been too unhappy to 
care—or something like that. 

But the isolation of the mountains had 
taken him over. He dreamed the days 
away, and it didn’t matter whether the 
farm machinery stood in rows under cover, 
or slouched about in the yard. 

And in his silences he had thought a 
great deal about Allison Hope. It didn’t 
pay to marry one girl out of spite for 
another. 

And now—right now—after ten years 
she’d come back. Allison! She had easi- 
ly swept aside his memories of her as she 
had been in red cap and rough sweater 
tramping these mountains after school with 
him. 

They were sweethearts then, if smiles 
and hand touchings and books carried and 
lessons heard were sweethearting. She 
had kissed him when she went away to the 
city to the people who had seen her draw- 
ings and had told her they were good. She 
had written: “ Dear Judd, I’m missing you 
a lot,” and things like that. Months fol- 
lowed—more months and fewer letters. No 
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letters came then—and Marge liked him. 
Then suddenly—right now—Allison was 
back, slim and straight. She had come to 
see about selling her old home there; be- 
cause she was definitely “city ” now. She 
had told him that the first time they met. 

But something had happened then, be- 
sides hearing that she was “ city.” The old 
love of her had flooded back. It was not 
love—that is too mild a word—it was ado- 
ration, worship. 

He told her so, down there on the bridge. 
And he saw it come to her, too. 

Then there were more quarrels with 
Marge, who said she would go home to her 
father and take the boy. She would put 
him somewhere so she could work and not 
be a drag on her old father. 

Judd Worth hardly heard what she said, 
because he was thinking of Allison’s eyes 
and throat and radiance. And now! 
What had happened, and what did she 
mean, and what could he do? Good for 
nothing wastrel! 

III 


SomE muffling, dingy clouds had swept 
from the west and picked up the yellow 
glow of the fall sun; had picked up the sun 
itself, and already there was a mist in the 
air, hardly to be seen, but putting a cold 
film over the letter on his knees, blurring 
the valley, more than blurring the rocky 
range across it. Mountain autumns did 
that; he had always loved the way the 
cold rains slipped in. 

Something cracked sharply behind him; 
a dry branch under a weight. The little 
figure that had made the noise stood still. 
It occurred sharply to Judd Worth that 
the child did not expect attention or recog- 
nition, for he turned slowly back into the 
dense woods from which he had come. 

“ Juddie,” his father called. 

The boy waited. 

“Come back here.” 

He came silently, and stood, uninterest- 
ed, near by. 

“Did you meet a lady on the road this 
morning?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did you talk to her?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“How did you happen to talk to her?” 

The boy hesitated. 

“She was walkin’. An’ I was walkin’. 
She smiled at me. She wanted t’ give me 
some choc’late.” 
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“ Juddie, did you tell her anything about 
yourself?” 

‘ Yes, I did.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T tol her I didn’t want the choc’late, 
an’ she said boys could always eat, an’ I 
said I couldn’t eat to-day, ’cause I felt 
bad, an’ she asked me why.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“T said I couldn’t eat to-day, ’cause ma 
was goin’ away, an’ was goin’ t’ put me in 
the Home for Boys at Harperstun. An’ 
I didn’t want t’ go there.” 

Judd Worth looked at his son, seeing 
him through Allison Hope’s eyes; small for 
his eight years. His long trousers had be- 
longed to an older boy, apparently; they 
wrinkled all the way down the legs and 
they sagged in the seat. 

Strange—to Judd Worth—that he had 
not seen the boy thus before. But it was 
Allison’s eyes now showing him. 

Those trousers were hitched high on one 
side, with a great white button holding 
them to a blue waist; the sweater was too 
big, too; stained and dirty. He looked 
like the child of the poorest mountaineer; 
there was about him nothing of what Judd 


Worth had been, nor what Marge had 


been. 
It was incredible that the child was so 


neglected because of his father. Allison 


had said so! 

“Who told you that you were going into 
the Home at Harperstown?” 

“cc Ma.” 

‘‘ What else did she tell you?” 

“She said she was goin’ away, an’ she 
hadn’t no place else t’ put me. I didn’t 
tell ma I wouldn’t go there.” 

“What did she say about me?” 

‘* Nothin’.” 

‘““Didn’t you expect me to take care of 
you?” 

«c No.” 

“Why not?” 

“You never have.” 

It was not altogether the words that 
made Judd Worth angry. It was the casu- 
alness with which the boy had said, “ You 
never have.” Volumes of accusation would 
not have told more. 

If Allison had heard those words spoken 
in that way, no wonder she had called him 
a good for nothing. Psychic remnants of 
what he had been rushed in to boil with 
the rage that seized him, hurt pride, shame, 
thwarted passion, disgrace; and the truth 
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of it all—the searing truth! His anger 
blazed high, and he sprang to his feet. 


IV 


JuDDIE stepped back. He was too close 
to the edge, and his father saw him go 
over. 

For a moment Worth did not realize 
what had happened. Juddie was not there 
in front of him as he had been a second 
before. Across the cleared space there had 
been no cry, no sound. 

He was just not there, and projected 
across the man’s vision was the straight- 
away drop of the rock with the stubby and 
occasional undergrowth. Then Warth fell 
to his knees and bent over the edge. 

Instantly, Juddie’s very blue eyes were 
staring up at him. The child was clinging 
with both hands to a bit of balsam growth. 
With the instinct of the mountain boy, his 
feet had found other scraps of tough scrub 
between the rocks. He had twined his 
legs about these, and they were helping his 
clinging hands to support him. 

He looked up at his father, and said 
nothing, but smiled. 

“IT can reach you, son,” Worth declared. 
“Just stick tight. Don’t be afraid. I'll 
get you.” 

He was sure he could do it. The child 
was not far down, and by lying flat, as far 
over as he could push himself, the father 
could grasp the upstretched hands and 
pull the light weight up. 

It must be a very light weight, indeed, 
or those spindling growing things would 
not have held him. 

“Once,” said Juddie, calmly, as his 
father was bending over the edge of the 
rock, sliding his body as far forward as he 
could—“ once,” the child repeated, cau- 
tiously taking a full breath, “I fell over 
this here place an’ got m’self back. , I wrig- 
gled up that time.” 

“Yes, you can help. Wait, now, until 
I get your hands, and then you wriggle up 
and try to help.” 

But he couldn’t quite reach the hands 
on the balsam growth—not quite. He was 
so close that he could see the stubby, dirty, 
little finger nails, the blood pressed back 
from under them by the weight; the thin, 
thready wrists pulled out from under the 
big sweater sleeves. 

He couldn’t quite reach them. His fin- 
ger tips touched the clinging ones, but no 
more than touched them. 
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“It wasn’t just here I fell before,” said 
Juddie, conversationally. “There was 
more to hang to where I fell before.” 

“Wait. Now, wait. Can you hold on, 
Juddie?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

The man dragged himself forward what 
seemed an impossible inch more. He could 
reach the second joints of the outstretched 
fingers, but could not grasp them. 

A cold fear took possession of Judd 
Worth. He couldn’t reach his child! An- 
other half inch forward and he would go 
tumbling down on top of him; he was 
nearly beyond balance. 

He had no coat, ‘and his flimsy shirt 
would not hold; even his half patched thin 
trousers might tear under the weight. He 
must run home for help and a rope. 

“T can’t quite do it, son,” he explained. 
“711 run home for a rope. It will only 
take a minute. Hold your legs tight there. 
Be brave. Can you hold on, Juddie?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

The tone was confident, and Judd 
Worth, reassured by it, plunged through 
the trees and thick underbrush, taking a 
short way down the mountainside to his 
house on its own solitary ledge. 

Juddie was game. He wasn’t in a panic. 
He would hold on. But his fingers were 
so small! The sapling would stand that 
light weight until he could get back, but 
the absurd little fingers — there was the 
danger. " 


He plunged on, and through the trees 
the gray house appeared. Even in his 
flight, he knew for the first time how slat- 
ternly kept it was: rubbish about the yard, 
washtubs on the porch. 

“Marge! Marge!” he shouted as he 
ran. “Give me the clothesline — quick! 
Juddie has fallen over the ledge. He’s all 
right, he’ll hold. But hurry!” 

Marge was quicker than he. She did 
not say a word, but she was beside him 
with a coil of clothesline as he was still 
calling. She climbed faster than he, dived 
through the woody tangle deftly, swung 
herself up on short cuts that she found and 
that he followed. 

She was first at the edge, and dropped 
down to peer over. He bent beside her. 

“ All right?” he called. ‘Can you hold 
on, Juddie?” 

“ Yes.” 
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The rope did not seem to help much. 
Worth’s hands trembled as he tried to 
fashion a slipknot. He was slow about it. 
The rope was stiff and wet, and twice it 
escaped him. 

“Can you hold on, Juddie?” 

<c Yes.”’ . . 

The mist had thickened into a drizzling 
rain. It made the rocks slippery; there 
were drops on the dirty little face turned 
up to them as they leaned above it. 

Worth had a good slipknot at last, but 
there seemed to be no angle of Juddie that 
it could catch. He tried again and again 
to catch a foot, but the rope would slip 
away before he could draw the knot tight. 

“Can you hold on, Juddie?” 

“ No.” 

“You must! A minute more! Hold 
tight! Be game!” 

Juddie smiled faintly. 

“Can’t you let me down over the edge, 
and you hold to me?” said Marge, the first 
words she had spoken. 

He didn’t answer, because Marge was 
heavy, and he didn’t believe he could do 
it, so he worked away, trying to slip the 
noose over one of Juddie’s feet that seemed 
to be not quite where it had been. The 
child was slipping a little, and below him 
there were dizzy depths, where there was 
nothing to catch at if a small body slipped 
down. 

Then, at what seemed the extremity, the 
noose went over a foot and was drawn 
tight. 

“Let go, son,” the father instructed 
him. “Let go, slowly. That’s right. Be 
game.” 

Juddie, not smiling, was drawn slowly 
to the top—head down, but safe. 

The three were silent on the ledge as the 
rain seeped down. It seemed to Judd 
Worth that nothing was ever so inconceiv- 
ably small as his son, there, lying relaxed 
on the rocks. 

Marge had wiped his face with a fold 
of her dress, and pushed the hair back 
from his forehead. She appeared to do it 
none too gently. 

She hadn’t said a word to the boy as he 
lay there, nor fondled or kissed him, nor 
done any of the things a mother might be 
expected to do after her child had escaped 
death. Presently she stooped to gather 
him up. 

“We'll get him in out of this rain,” she 
said coldly. 
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Worth took him from her, and on the 
way through the woods and down the 
mountainside, he was conscious only of the 
small legs that dangled against him, and 
the body that was so dead a weight. Jud- 
die had exhausted his gameness, and now 
let himself relax against his father. 

No one of the three had shown any 
emotion. Marge, tramping ahead, looked 
broad and heavy to her husband as he fol- 
lowed. She was bareheaded, and branches 
had caught at her dark dull hair and torn 
it into wisps. 

“My foot hurts,” said Juddie, as they 
put him on his bed. 

Marge took off his shoe and stocking; 
the sole of the shoe was loose, the heel 
tramped off. Judd Worth looked steadily 
at it, as an illustration of his own shiftless- 
ness. His son, his only living child, slop- 
ping around in such shoes; allowed thus 
to slop by his father and by his mother. 
Poor youngster! 

Marge, sullen and silent, by a motion 
called his attention to Juddie’s foot. It 
was swollen, and when they touched ft ke 
frowned, opened his eyes, and puckered his 
face. 


Another child would cry, his father 


thought, with a new pride. What would 
a game youngster like that amount to if he 
were properly taken care of, with clothes 
and shoes—and real parents? 

‘“‘T think no bones are broken,” he said 
to Marge. ‘ Maybe he’ll sleep awhile, and 
then we’ll see if I’d better go for the doc- 
tor to ’tend him.” 

Judd Worth sat there in the shabby 
room, while Marge undressed the boy. He 
hadn’t seen Juddie undressed for—maybe 
never before, for Juddie had been much of 
an alien thing to him. His mother straight- 
ened him in bed and picked up his clothes. 


VI 


THE trousers bulged in spots, with pack- 
ages crammed tight in two pockets. She 
unwrapped one as Juddie lay with closed 
eyes. There were slices of bread and a 
thin slab of bacon, greasy and soft where 
it had lain against warm flesh. 

Another package had more bread, tied 
so tightly that the string had cut it into 
shreds, and a package of salt that the 
string had cut through and that scattered. 

Judd Worth, glancing at his son, saw a 
conscious, interested gaze under the slits 
of eyelids which closed quickly again. 
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Marge knew first what it meant, and 
she put her face down to a little outspread 
hand on the bed. When she raised and 
turned to her husband, her face was il- 
lumined by a new thing that was in her 
voice, too, choking it when she said: 

“Do you see what he was going to do? 
This baby!” 

Juddie’s eyes were very wide open now. 
The new voice had reached him. 

“ Don’t, ma,” he said. 

“What were you going to do with all 
this in your pockets, son?” asked his father. 

Juddie answered with irritation. 

“ That’s all right! I had t’ do some- 
thin’ t’ take care of m’self, didn’t I? Id 
fixed up somethin’.” 

“« What?” 

“Tt don’t make no difference! 
business.” 

“Answer me. What were you going to 
do with this food?” 

““Wasn’t goin’ t’ no home. 
that!” 

“You were going to run away?” 

“ >Course.” 

“ Where?” 

“Up in th’ woods. I’ve took m’ over- 
coat for winter. I’ve hid it. An’ this ain’t 
all th’ bread I’ve got, either. I’ve got lots.” 

His father looked at him; small, fright- 
ened, but defiant, a troubled face, but firm 
for its size. Across the man’s mind there 
moved a vision of the woods where Juddie 
was going, the great tangled forest, so easy 
to be lost in, the racing streams with their 
boggy banks, the high climbs where there 
was no trail, the turnings that had no sign, 
the denseness, blackness, from which even 
he, knowing much of that far-stretching 
forest, would shrink. There would come a 
coldness like a closing wall about a small 
figure in an overcoat, a figure that it might 
be impossible to find. 

Staring at the child there, remembering 
the last few minutes, the clutching hands, 
the brave smiles—he believed that he must 
have seen for himself that day where his 
debt was, without Allison Hope to show 
him. It seemed plain, now, what life was 
for. How could he have missed it? 

“ That’s all right!” Juddie was closing 
definitely any argument, in a high voice 
that cracked as he spoke. ‘“ That’s all 
right! I kin see t’ m’self. Ye don’t have 
t’? bother. I kin do it.” 

“You couldn’t depend on me?” His 
father had to ask the futile question; he 


It’s my 


I'll tell ye 
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38 
had to see how deep in the boy was the 


feeling of neglect and indifference. 

“You couldn’t depend on me?” he re- 
peated nervously. 

“ Well, I sh’u’d say not,” Juddie an- 
swered, desperately. 

Judd Worth looked at Marge. She put 
an arm protectingly across the child. 
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“ He’s had no mother,” she said, mak- 
ing an excuse for her son. She didn’t have 
to say that he had had no father. 

Judd Worth tried to speak, to answer 
her, to reassure her, to point toward a fu- 
ture—and suddenly he was on his knees 
beside the bed. His arm, too, crept across 
the boy, protectingly. 











HE Big Four of Tickfall sat in the 

Henscratch, glaring with undisguised 
contempt at a little colored boy 
whose name was Sunday Atts, and whose 
father was one of the disgusted quartet. 

“Dis here little hellion stole a water- 
melon,” Vinegar Atts bawled. “ Fergot all 
his religium trainin’ an’ teachin’, an’ all de 
good examples of his preacher paw, an’ 
stole a watermelon!” 

“T didn’t call myself stealin’ it,” Sun- 
day wailed. “It wus layin’ dar in de field, 
an’ dar warn’t nobody aroun’ dat claimed 
it, so I clum over de fence an’ pulled it 
offen de vine.” 

“You ain’t raised him right,” Skeeter 
Butts remarked severely, surveying the 
youth as if he were inspecting some kind of 
odious insect. 

“T am raised him,” Vinegar howled. “I 
raised him wid a paddle, an’ I raised him 
frequent, but it ain't seem to do him no 
good. I raised him fer swipin’ dat water- 
melon, too, but he’s jes’ a nachel bawn idjut 
chile, bawn to evil— yes, suh, bawn to 
evil!” 

“Wus de watermelon good, Sunday?” 
Pap Curtain inquired. 

“It wus green,” Sunday wailed. 

“My Lawd!” Pap Curtain snarled. 
“Who ever heard tell of a cullud black 
nigger boy stealin’ a green watermelon!” 
“Why didn’t you thump it, Sunday?” 
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Figger Bush demanded. “Ef a melon is 
ripe, it goes pank, an’ ef she is green, she 
goes punk.” 

“De trouble wid my nigger boy is dat 
he has went to school too much,” Vinegar 
Atts explained. ‘“ His brains is mussed up 
so dat he don’t know de diffunce between 
pank an’ punk.” 

“Git him a job somewhar till his head 
gits straightened out,” Skeeter Butts 
recommended. “ He’s a edjicated monkey 
now, an’ knows mo’ dan is good fer him. 
Lawd, Lawd! Went an’ picked a green 
watermelon! Son, ef you wus my chile, 
I’d put you in a barrel an’ feed you dat 
green watermelon through de bunghole.” 

“Yep!” Figger Bush barked. “ An’ now 
an’ den, all de time, an’ especially some- 
times, I would come an’ thump dat barrel 
so he would learn de diffunce betwix’ pank 
an’ punk!” 

One man, not in the conference, sat near, 
chuckling to himself. Suddenly Mike Mule 
roused himself from his somnolent attitude 
and spoke. 

“You brudders stop buzzin’ dat little 
boy. He done suffered enough fer his 
crime when he toted dat melon two miles, 
all hongry to eat it, an’ den busted it open 
an’ found out it wus green. Ba-ad luck! 
I stood in front of a fruit stand once, when 
I wus little, an’ I had a chance to grab 
anything I wanted, an’ run. Dar wus 4 
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box of bright little red applelike things on 
de stand, an’ dey looked like dey wus 
mighty good to eat. Somepin as pretty as 
dey wus oughter had been good to eat; so 
I grabbed a handful an’ lit out. When I 
popped one in my mouth an’ chawed down 
on it, I mighty nigh drapped down dead. 
I wus shore a pore, onlucky reacher—dey 
wus cranberries!” 

This incident was entertaining the quar- 
tet, and they might have made a day of it, 
if the door had not opened at this point 
and the ponderous form of Ginny Babe 
Chew completely filled the entrance. The 
four men groaned inwardly and waited 
until Ginny Babe, with the rolling walk of 
a fat bear, stopped at the table where they 
sat. 

“I’m a cormittee from de Stars of de 
Nights of Darkness Lodge,” she announced, 
gazing at the men with little piglike eyes 
through the rolls of her facial fat. “I’m 


de Bright an’ Shinin’ Star of dat lodge.” 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star!” Skeeter 
Butts snickered, gazing at the woman, who 
towered above him like a horse. 

“Shut up, you little yellow mud dob- 
ber!” Ginny Babe snapped. 


Skeeter subsided with a shudder. All 
the men had an overwhelming fear of this 
terrible old woman. Weighing nearly four 
hundred pounds, shrewd, cunning, intelli- 
gent, and malignant, her tongue agleam 
with quick lightnings, her memory as te- 
nacious of evil deeds as the annals of a 
recording angel, and her speech so voluble 
that she was named after that chatterbox 
of fowls, the guinea, she was a fearsome 
factor in the colored society of Tickfall, 
and an object of unceasing panegyric 
among the white people, for she was the 
best cook in the world. 

“ Corn, cotton, colonels, coons, and col- 
ored cooking—that’s the South,” the Rev. 
Dr. Sentelle frequently proclaimed; ‘“ and 
I have the best and fattest colored cook in 
the world, Ginny Babe Chew.” 

“Whut ails de Stars, Sister Ginny?” 
Vinegar Atts inquired in a placating voice 
when he saw that Babe was still glaring at 
Skeeter, visibly swelling with anger, and 
threatening an explosion of wrath that 
might wreck the building and change the 
general contour of that part of the town. 
“Ts all de stars done fell?” 

“Naw!” Ginny Babe snapped. “Us 
Stars shines too bright. Our light is showed 
us whut a rotten, delapidooted, ole sway- 
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backed lean-to of a shack we’s got to hold 
our meetin’s in. You niggers of de Nights 
of Darkness Lodge has met in dat room 
ever sence, an’ endurin’ de war fer free- 
dom, an’ you ain’t hammered a nail or 
painted a board in dat lodge room sence 
de niggers wus sot free. Now you done 
admitted de lady folks in de lodge as Stars 
of de Nights, an’ we don’t aim to put up 
wid no such!” 

“Yes’m, but we ain’t got no money,” 
Pap Curtain protested. ‘We know dat 
place looks bad, but times is hard, and 
niggers is pore, an’ prices has riz, an’ wuck 
jobs is skeerce, an’ white folks is stingy 
wid deir loose change, an’ de guv’mint ain’t 
got aroun’ to givin’ us niggers a penshin 
to live on like dey do de ole soldiers—” 

“ Dat’s enough, Pappy!” Ginny Babe 
interrupted in her vitriolic voice. ‘ No- 
body on Gawd’s yearth kin beat a nigger 
makin’ escuses. Now dat you done got 
dem reasons offen yo’ mind, us cormittee 
axes you dis ’terrogation—when is you nig- 
gers gwine fix up dat ole lodge room fer us 
lady Stars?” 

‘“‘ When times is good,” Vinegar Atts said 
promptly. “ We ain’t gwine delay, neither. 
We aims to start jes’ as soon as times be- 
gins to git good.” 

With the motion of a swivel gun, Ginny 
Babe turned and trained her glittering, 
piglike eyes upon Vinegar. He seemed to 
shrivel in her sight. What she might have 
said in reply, however, was prevented by 
her vision of the trampish-looking loafer 
named Mike Mule. 

He was sitting beside a table near them, 
his feet upon the table top, his wool hat 
upon the floor, his hands folded across his 
middle in an attitude of final rest. He 
sighed deeply. He was out of the discus- 
sion, so he thought. He spoke no word of 
greeting, and he conveyed the impression 
that he was there to spend the day. Ginny 
Babe swiveled around again and trained 
her double-barreled glare upon him. 

“ De trouble wid all you Nights of Dark- 
ness is dat you is like dis here coon—you 
belongs to de lodge of de sons of everlastin’ 
rest, de sawsiety of de closed eyes an’ de 
folded hands,’ Ginny Babe remarked. 
“ Dey ain’t got no pertickler meetin’ place, 
but dey is always in session. Dis here 
Mike Mule is de High Grand Exalted 
Restful Son of Tickfall.” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to do but rest,” 
Mike Mule replied. “I done lose my job.” 
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“ Whut wus yo’ job?” Ginny Babe in- 
quired scornfully. 

“‘ Settin’ on de cotehouse steps watchin’ 
de trees grow,” Mike Mule grinned. “ Dat 
rock step wus cool, an’ de place wus shady, 
an’ sometimes white folks donated me a 
dime.” 

“ How come you lose a good job like 
dat?” Figger Bush inquired. 

“ Constable Huff tole me he was gwine 
arrest me fer fragrancy,” Mike answered. 
“Said I didn’t hab no visible means of 
suppote. Huh! I sot out right in front 
of de public view! Eve’ybody could see 
whut I done fer a livin’.” 

“Dar now!” Vinegar Atts bawled. 
“ Here am two niggers in dis house already 
dat needs a job. Dis Henscratch is gittin’ 
to be a reg’lar hang out fer down-an’-outs! ” 

“ Do dis little nigger boy crave a job?” 
Ginny Babe asked, when Vinegar indicated 
his son by a gesture. 

“'Yes’m.” 

“Come wid me, Sunday,” Ginny Babe 
commanded. “Dr. Sentelle specified dis 
mawnin’ dat he needed a house boy, an’ 
axed me to find him one. You'll do. Ef 
you don’t do, I’ll lay you acrost my fat 
lap an’ spank de stuffin’ out of you!” 

“Don’t de Revun Sentelle need a yard 
man?” Mike inquired idly. “Ef he do, 
tell him Mike is at liberty, an’ gimme a 
good recommend. Dar ain’t no layin’ 
down dat’s easier dan layin’ in a nice cool 
yard.” 

“‘T don’t reckermend no mules,” Ginny 
Babe grinned. “ Dey is too oncertain an’ 
onreliable.” 

“ A mule is got plenty of wuck in him, 
ef you kin git it out,” Mike answered. 


“?Tain’t eve’ybody whut knows how to. 


manage a mule. You got to feed him well, 
an’ treat him nice, an’ let him rest fre- 
quent. When you wucks him, sing to him. 
A mule is got a good year fer music.” 

“T’ll start out wid dis little Sunday boy 
colt,” Ginny Babe decided. Then, remem- 
bering the purpose of her visit to the Hen- 
scratch, she said: “I gib you Nights of 
Darkness niggers fair warnin’. Us sister 
Stars is gwine think up some way to repair 
up dat lodge room, an’ you nigger men is 
got to pay fer it!” 

II 


Har an hour later Sunday Atts reap- 
peared in the Henscratch, panting from his 
run from the rectory. 
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“T got my job!” he announced breath- 
lessly. ‘ Mis’ Sentelle is a fat white wom- 
an dat talks all de time. Doc Sentelle is 
a little dried-up cripple man whut don’t 
say nothin’.” 

“‘ We knows ’em,” Skeeter Butts laughed. 
“ Mis’ Sentelle ain’t whut you might call 
a lady boss, like Ginny Babe Chew is, but 
dat white woman shore kin tell you how 
you oughter do!” 

“She done gimme my advices,” Sunday 
informed them. ‘ She say she gwine make 
a cullud genterman outer me.” 

“ Dat’s a hopeless job,” Vinegar opined. 
“Whar is she gwine start at?” 

“J dunno,” Sunday said. “She mus’ 
be kinder blind. As soon as I went in de 
house she axed me whar my hat wus at, 
an’ I had it on my head all de time. I 
tole her I had it on my head, an’ she made 
me take it off.” 

“Whar is yo’ hat now?” Vinegar asked. 

“I throwed it off on de side of de road 
comin’ down here,” Sunday told him. “I 
figger dat white lady don’t allow nobody 
tu wuck fer her whut owns a hat.” 

“Oh, Lawdy!” Vinegar sighed, staring 
at his eight-year-old, and then turning de- 
spairing eyes to his companions. ‘“ An’ dis 
idjut nigger boy has went to school fer a 
whole year!” 

“Whut you doin’ back down here so 
soon?” Skeeter inquired. 

“ Mis’ Sentelle sont me down atter Mike 
Mule,” Sunday told them. “She say she 
had a job fer a man, an’ I tole her I 
knowed a man whut wanted a job, an’ she 
say git him quick.” 

“ All right,” Mike said, as he rose to his 
feet. “I'll go look de job over. I bet me 
an’ Ginny Babe makes a fine team wuckin’ 
in de same house. I’m de only nigger in 
Tickfall whut ain’t skeert of de old fatsy. 
Ginny ain’t got my goat. Of co’se, she’s a 
pesticatin’ ole shemale, an’ she keeps my 
mind bothered. I’m li’ble to do mighty nigh 
any kind of foolish ack when she’s stompin’ 
aroun’.” 

“ Pick up a brave heart an’ don’t talk 
too much,” Skeeter advised. 

“Nobody ain’t git no chanst to talk 
when dat Ginny is vocalizin’,’” Mike 
growled, as he and Sunday walked away. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Sentelle con- 
fronted the ragged, trampish form of Mike 
as he stood with his big wool hat under 
his arm, and one hand scratching the wool 
on his head. 
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“T pay one dollar a day and give you 
meals,” Mrs. Sentelle said. 

“ Dat suits me,” Mike replied. 

“JT want you to clean out the cellar,” 
Mrs. Sentelle went on. ‘“ My son is here 
on his vacation. He is experimental chem- 
ist for the Hydrocarbon Oil and Sulphur 
Company, and he wants to use the base- 
ment for some experiments.” 

“ Lawd, dat white man shore kin make 
smells an’ noises!” Ginny Babe put in 
from the kitchen door. “I nussed him 
when he wus a little baby, an’ I fotch him 
up to be harmless, an’ now he’s growed up 
an’ come home to hydrocute us all!” 

“Go about your work, Ginny,” Mrs. 
Sentelle said. “I'll do all the talking to 
Mike that is necessary.” 

“ Yes’m,” Ginny Babe grinned. “ You 
kin do de talkin’, but ef Mike Mule an’ 
Mack Sentelle bofe gits down in dat cellar, 
you is gwine do de cookin’, too. I’m too 
dang fat to run atter de explosium comes 
off. I aims to take a soon start an’ be 
away befo’ I have to git in a hurry!” 

Mrs. Sentelle had long since abandoned 
hope of suppressing this spoiled servant of 
the household, so she decided to resume 
her conversation with Mike, after she had 
conducted him to the basement, where she 
could show him his duties and talk without 
interruption. Pointing out the various 
shelves, she said: 

“ Dust off all those bottles and place 
them back where they now are. Lay all 
these cans and jars of preserves on the 
shelves at the far end of the room. Sweep 
up the floor, and make everything look 
nice and clean and orderly.” 

“ Yes’m,” Mike replied. 

“Don’t touch anything on the shelves 
at this end by the window,” Mrs. Sentelle 
commanded. “That is where my son is 
working.” 

“Yes’m,” Mike repeated. 

’ “Hurry up, now!” Mrs. Sentelle com- 
manded. “We are driving out in the 
country for a few hours, and you must 
have this all cleaned up when we get back.” 

“'Yes’m, dat’s easy done,” replied Mike. 
“ An’ now, missis, you ain’t gimme no ad- 
vices about dis here mess.” 

He indicated about two hundred glass 
jars covered with dust, cobwebs, and the 
grime of the cellar. Each jar contained 
something, but evidently they had occu- 
pied the same place for many years, and 
had been put to no use. 
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“T don’t know what to tell you to do 
with that trash, Mike,” Mrs. Sentelle re- 
plied.. “I have been living in this house 
for forty years, and those glass jars have 
been, right there all the time. They con- 
tain several kinds of jam—blackberry, 
raspberry, cherry, and plum. The wife of 
the preacher who was here before we came, 
put them up. When she died, nobody 
moved those jars, and there they are.” 

“ Escuse me, missis,” Mike said. ‘ Did 
you tell me dat woman whut cooked dem 
jams is been dead fawty year?” 

c Yes.”’ 

“ Dat’s a lo-o-ong time,” Mike com- 
mented wonderingly. ‘I didn’t think no- 
body had been dead dat long!” 

“Well, she has,” said Mrs. Sentelle, 
“and there in that corner are all her jars 
of jam. If you get hungry, you may eat 
some of it, if you want it.” 

“Who? Me?” Mike inquired. “ No’m! 
Not me! 1 don’t eat atter dead folks!” 

Mrs. Sentelle smiled reminiscently. She 
had made that offer many times before, and 
had always received substantially the same 


reply. 
III 


WHEN the Sentelle family drove away, 
Mike prepared for work by removing an 
outer shirt, which was near white, and 
wearing only an undershirt, which was 
very red. The task before him was dusty 
and cobwebby, and his white shirt was the 
only garment he had of that kind. 

The basement was hot and stuffy. It 
contained a comfortable chair, which Mack 
Sentelle had brought down for his use. 
Mike decided to sit down and rest and 
study about what he ought to do first. 

Then he had bad luck. Stumbling around 
in the partial darkness, trying to get his 
chair located for his convenience, he 
knocked over a vat filled with water and 
covered with a pane of window glass, upon 
which a brick rested as a weight to hold 
the top. 

“Dar now!” he lamented. ‘“ Us done 
wasted de family pickle brine. ’Tain’t no 
diffunce. Dey done et all de pickles.” 

He carried the vat to the window, 
emptied the water remaining in it, carried 
it back, and covered it again, just as it was 
before. 

“Ef dey misses dat brine, dey’ll think 
it done ’vaporated away,” Mike muttered, 
as he mopped up the water on the floor. 
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Then he had a period of activity, in 
which he swept and cleaned and dusted. 
When he reached that part of the basement 
where the jars of preserves and jams had 
been stored for forty years, he sat down 
and rested. Streams of perspiration poured 
down his bare black shoulders in the hot, 
unventilated room. He opened the win- 
dow farthest from the place where Mack 
Sentelle had his chemical apparatus, re- 
moved his shoes, placed them beside him, 
and promptly fell asleep. 

When he awoke, he sprang up and went 
about his work, barefooted, as if he had 
not lost a moment since he began. 

“ Got to tackle dis dead woman’s job, 
now,” he muttered to himself. “I aims to 
git through real prompt, too. I ain’t en- 
joy wuckin’ atter dead folks.” 

He placed all the jars in the middle of 
the floor, swept and cleaned the corner 
which they had occupied so long, and then 
placed a few of them back upon a shelf, 
dusting them with a rag. From the kitchen 
above there floated down savory odors, re- 
minding him that he would be fed as soon 
as it pleased Ginny Babe to call him. A 
great hunger suddenly assailed his vitals. 
He picked up a jar of blackberry preserves 
forty years old, and looked at it thought- 
fully. He held it up to the light and turned 
it from side to side, noticing that the liquor 
was thick and ropy, like molasses. 

“ Ole mis’ said I could eat a few of dese 
jars, but I ain’t feel hongry at dat time. 
Wonder whut do she taste like? Don’t 
b’lieve it would be fitten to eat atter fawty 
year.” 

He loosened the top and opened the jar. 
Ah! An odor, familiar, grateful, reminis- 
cent, ecstatic, greeted his nostrils. 

“‘ Gawd bless dat preacher’s wife whut’s 
been dead fawty year!” Mike sighed. 

A slow process of fermentation had oc- 
curred in the jars of preserved fruit. After 
fermentation was complete, some chemical 
sediment had cemented the glass top, and 
the contents had been reserved and set 
apart for such a time as this. 

There were tears of gratitude in the 
eyes of Mike as he raised the glass jar to 
his lips and drained the contents. 

There was eager anticipation in the eyes 
of Mike as he reached for another jar, 
clamped it between his knees, and applied 
his strength to remove the top. The top 
broke off, and a tiny sliver of glass cut his 
thumb as clean as the slash of a razor. 
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There was anguish in the eyes of Mike 
as he set the jar aside and walked over to 
where Mack Sentelle kept what Mike called 
his “ row of medicine bottles,” in search of 
something that would ease the pain and 
stop the flow of blood. He selected the 
bottle which “looked the most like it,” 
and used a drop or two of its contents as a 
disinfectant and antiseptic. The bottle 
contained sulphuric acid! 

There was terror in the eyes of Mike as 
he ran whooping up the steps, waving a 
thumb which felt like a blazing coal of 
fire. He thrust the injured member under 
the kitchen hydrant and turned the water 
on it—and then uttered a shriek that near- 
ly lifted the roof from the house. Howling 
in his agony, he told Ginny Babe that his 
thumb was both cut and burned. 

“* My Gawd, Ginny!” he whooped. “ Dis 
is de fust fire I ever is saw dat water won’t 
put out, or leastwise cool off! Seem like 
when I put de water on it, it done got hot- 
ter an’ hotter!” 

“Shut up, you whoopin’ coon!” Ginny 
Babe yelped, while Sunday danced about 
the floor, laughing at the antics of both. 
“You is makin’ too much noise in my 
kitchen!” 

She seized a pot of molasses, poured 
half of it upon a greasy dish rag, emptied 
half a can of soda upon that, and enveloped 
the afflicted thumb in a gormy poultice of 
cure-alls. Mike sat down, whimpering and 
trembling like a man who felt that he had 
barely escaped a violent and painful death. 

“T’m gwine down in de cellar an’ see 
whut dat mess wus you put on yo’ cut 
thumb,” Ginny Babe announced, when 
Mike had quieted a little. 

“Fotch me up some clothes, Ginny 
Babe,” Mike requested. “I ain’t dressed 
complete fer upstairs sawsiety, but I wus 
hurted so bad I ain’t noticed up to now.” 

“T’m glad somepin is restored you to 
yo’ right mind,” Ginny Babe snapped. 

“T thanks you fer helpin’ me in my ac- 
cidunt, Ginny,” Mike said. “I is always 
admired you. Yo’ style of beauty is de 
stylish stout style. I likes ’em fat, an’ fer 
a fat nigger you outfats any nigger fer fat- 
ness in dis whole world. Dr. Sentelle ad- 
vices you to grow in grace, an’ you makes 
a mistake an’ grows in grease!” 

Sunday cackled his enjoyment of this 
compliment, and Mike turned and surveyed 
him fondly. 

“ You darlin’ chile!” he said. ‘“ Ef you 
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wants to hab weight in dis world, an’ make 
an impression when you puts yo’ foot down, 
jes’ keep yo’ eyes on Ginny Babe Chew an’ 
do yo’ best. When Ginny Babe walks, de 
world trembles, an’ wharever she go she 
leaves feet tracks.” 

Sunday snickered again. He liked the 
show. 

Ginny Babe, in the meantime, had gone 
to the basement, where she began to sniff 
like a hound on the trail. There was an 
aroma of alcohol in the air. She found a 
glass jar drained of liquor, but containing 
a sediment of blackberries. She knew at 
once to what lot the jar belonged, and gazed 
at the assortment with astonishment and 
rejoicing. 

“‘ Bless Gawd!” she sighed. ‘“ Ole Mis’ 
Sentelle gimme all dem preserves ten year 
ago, an’ I wouldn’t take ’em, because I 
don’t want no dead pusson cookin’ me 
somepin to eat; but dis is whar I claims 
whut she done gimme!” 

Suddenly a gorgeous plan came into her 
mind, and she sat down for an hour to con- 
template it, entirely forgetting the purpose 
for which she had come to the basement. 
Then she rose and threw the jar that Mike 
had opened and emptied through the open 
window into the weeds of the garden. She 
drank the contents of the second jar, which 
he had opened when he cut his hand, and 
threw the glass out also. Then she placed 
all the other jars back on the shelf and re- 
turned to the kitchen, forgetting to bring 
Mike’s clothes to him. Her mind was so 
much engrossed with her new plan that she 
was unconscious of the absence of the gar- 
ments which he usually wore in upstairs 
society. 

The three sat down at a small table and 
began to eat their noonday meal. Sunday 
had been so flatteringly amused by Mike’s 
antics that Mike began to play for an en- 
core. Sunday’s snicker was set on a hair 
trigger, and went off easily, so the colored 
man waved his poulticed hand in the air 
and made hit after hit on the colored boy’s 
center of risibility; and then, as a fitting 
climax of his show, he made a hit with both 
members of his audience by a proposal of 
marriage to Ginny Babe Chew. 

“I’m got one wife already, Ginny Babe,” 
Mike Mule said; “ but she don’t count, an’ 
she ain’t no ’count. She lives in Alabamer, 
an’ you kin write to her an’ tell her I’m 
dead, an’ den you kin hab me all fer yo’- 
self alone. She won’t bother no mo’, ‘an’ 
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I think one nice fat cullud lady like you is 
a plum’ plenty fer one po’ nigger man—” 

“Git out of dis kitchen, nigger man!” 
Ginny Babe interrupted. ‘“ You ain’t 
dressed proper to ax no lady to marry you. 
I ain’t takin’ no man dressed in a red un- 
dershirt an’ ’thout no shoes on. You go 
down in the cellar, an’ den come back an’ 
say on!” 

Sunday giggled and clapped his hands, 
and Mike, feeling that he had had a fine, 
large, happy time, and had established his 
reputation in Tickfall as a funny man, 
arose solemnly and walked down the base- 
ment steps, pausing at the first step to 
waft a kiss to Ginny Babe. 


IV 


“My Gawd!” Ginny Babe Chew 
shrieked, ten minutes later. ‘ Whar’s dat 
smell an’ dat smoke a comin’ from?” 

All the basement seemed to be afire. 
Great columns of black smoke boiled up 
the narrow stairway to the rear hall and 
spread from there to all the rooms in the 
house — an ill-smelling, sulphurous, horri- 
ble, nauseous smoke which burned the eyes 
and strangled the throat and sickened the 
stomach and sent Ginny Babe Chew and 
Sunday out to the front lawn, bawling in 
all their vocal might: 

“ Fi-urr!§ Fi-urrr! = Fi-urrrr!” 

Smoke poured out of all the windows, 
and a fast-growing crowd of people rushed 
into the house with buckets of water, look- 
ing for the first red spurt of flame. The 
flame was not visible, and the acrid, bitter, 
blinding, strangling smoke promptly drove 
them out of the house. 

Just at that moment the Sentelle family 
returned from their trip, and Mack Sen- 
telle, with a nose trained to the detection 
of chemical concoctions, located the source 
of the trouble. He rushed into the base- 
ment, seized the vat out of which Mike 
Mule had emptied the water earlier in the 
day, and threw the container out of the 
window into the open air. 

This is what had happened—Mack Sen- 
telle had placed some phosphorus, about 
the size of a golf ball, in a vat of water. 
Mike, not knowing that the vat contained 
anything but water, emptied the water and 
left the phosphorus adhering to the bottom 
of the container. The heat of the day had 
dried out the vat, and the oxygen in the 
air reacted upon the phosphorus, with the 
result that more carbon was released from 
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that little lump than one would have 
thought it could contain. 

Mike Mule found himself cut off from 
the exit up the basement stairs by a col- 
umn of smoke that seemed to be boiling 
from the nethermost pit of perdition. He 
did not linger to investigate the matter. 
The one way out was by the window, which 
he had opened earlier in the day; and he 
went through that opening like a squirrel 
coming out of a hole. 

In making his escape, however, he had 
another stroke of bad luck. There was a 
nail in the top of the window. The case- 
ment was small, and it was a tight squeeze 
for Mike to get through. The nail caught 
the waistband of his trousers, at the back, 
and held him—but only for the fraction 
of a second. The dreadful thought en- 
tered the colored man’s superstitious mind 
that the evil one had come up through the 
cellar and had “ snuck up behine him ” to 
capture him as a prize for the lower regions. 
Preachers had often told him that he was 
a fit candidate for that place, and that “ de 
devil would git him.” 

It was then that he left his trousers 
hanging on that nail. He peeled himself 
out of them as a woman releases her hand 
from a glove, turning it wrong side out. 
He turned to retrieve his garments, for he 
needed them out in the wide, wide world. 
In his present state he was wearing merely 
a red undershirt, and he had one hand 
wrapped in a greasy dish rag inclosing a 
poultice of molasses and baking soda—not 
a suitable garmenting for what Mike would 
have called “ outside sawsiety.” 

Just as he turned to get his trousers, a 
great mass of smoke, strangling, suffocat- 
ing, and sulphurous, poured out of the 
window. Mike backed away with a whim- 
per of fright, crawled on his hands and 
knees through the vegetation of the garden, 
and hid himself in the thick shelter of a 
Cherokee rosebush until night came. 

Then he slunk down the alley and let 
himself into the building where the Nights 
of Darkness Lodge convened. The lodge 
brothers would hold their regular meeting 
that night, and no doubt some of them 
would bestow a few clothes upon him and 
get him started again into outside society. 


The crowd assembled at the Sentelle 
home enjoyed the false alarm of fire, grate- 


ful for this change in the monotony of the 
days. Mack Sentelle stood in the middle 
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of the lawn, beside what remained of the 
fire-charred vat, and delivered an im- 
promptu lecture to a crowd of interested 
children upon how to manufacture a great 
amount of ill-smelling smoke in a compara- 
tively short time. He knew that none of 
them could use their newly acquired infor- 
mation, because they lacked a supply of 
phosphorus. 

Ginny Babe Chew listened to the lecture; 
but later she sniffed her contemptuous in- 
credulity of all scientific explanations of 
the event, and told Sunday just what she 
thought. 

“ Nobody cain’t tell me nothin’ like dat! 
Mebbe so, dat do esplain de smoke bein’ 
present, but how you gwine esplain dat 
Mike is absent?” 

“ Mike runned away,” Sunday suggest- 
ed helpfully. 

“Listen to me, little nigger boy!” Ginny 
Babe demurred. “Ef you go down in de 
cellar, you'll see Mike’s hat an’ his shoes 
an’ his shirt an’ his pants! Dar wus a 
millyum people all over dis yard when de 
smoke bust loose, an’ I axes you dis—how 
did Mike escape away widout no clothes 
on him?” 

“T dunno,” Sunday muttered. 

“Nobody don’t know!” Ginny Babe 
continued. “ Now I figger it out dis way 
—dat Mike Mule cut his hand, an’ he put 
some kind of med’cine on it dat sot his 
thumb on fire. You seed yo’ own self dat 
water wouldn’t put dat fire out an’ wouldn’t 
cool dat thumb off.” 

“ Dat’s right,” Sunday agreed. 

“T put a ‘lasses poultice on dat hot 
thumb, an’ de fire went in; an’ when Mike 
went down in de cellar, he jes’ nachelly 
busted an’ went up in smoke. Dat smoke 
wus black, jes’ de nachel bawn color of 
Mike Mule, an’ it smelled exackly like a 
nigger nachelly would smell dat smoked 
under dem succumstances.” 

“Sounds reasomble to me,” little Sun- 
day commented. 

“Yes, suh, it’s reasomble, an’ it’s true,” 
Ginny Babe concluded. “ Whut hurts my 
feelin’s is dat jes’ de very minute dat cul- 
lud man axed me to marry him, he went up 
in smoke!” 


V 





MIKE MULE sat comfortably in the 
lodge room. When the first member of the 
lodge arrived to light up the building, he 
wolld explain his predicament to his 
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brother and give the sign of distress. The 
brother would be in honor bound to get 
him some clothes, and thus relieve him of 
his embarrassment. His troubles would 
soon be over. 

Unfortunately, the first to arrive and 
light up was a sister Star. With a grunt of 
surprise, Mike climbed out of a window 
and stood on a roof that covered a small 
room attached to the two-story building. 
He looked through the window and saw a 
long galaxy of sister Stars arrive, each 
carrying one or more glass jars. Then 
Mike climbed down from the little roof 
and went away from there before the light 
of all those Stars shone on him. He de- 
cided not to attend the session of the lodge 
that night, for, to use a familiar phrase, 
the subsequent proceedings interested him 
no more. 

Then it occurred to his slow mind that 
probably his clothes were still in the base- 
ment of the Sentelle residence, where he 
had left them. He sneaked back to the 
house, entered the basement through a 
window, like a thief and a robber, and 
found that his garments were exactly where 
he had put them. Even his pantaloons 


were hanging upon the nail where he had 


hung them. In a little while he was 
“clothed and in his right mind.” 


Meantime an interesting business trans- 
action was being conducted in the lodge 
room of the Nights of Darkness. All the 
male members of that organization except 
Mike Mule were present, upon the special 
invitation of the sister Stars. 

Ginny Babe, the Bright and Shining 
Star, was in charge of the meeting, and 
she scintillated with distinctive luminosity 
upon this particular night. 

“T has de rep of being a mean, hateful 
woman, an’ I admits it,” she announced to 
the assembly; “but, bless Gawd, I ain’t 
never los’ my faith or my religion. I be- 
lieves in luck an’ in Proverdunce, both de 
same. I most inspecial believes dat de 
good Lawd takes keer of niggers.” 

“‘ Amen!” Vinegar Atts bawled. 

““ Now we been needin’ some money fer 
a long time to fix up dis here house whar 
we meets at; an’ de good Lawd seen our 
need fawty year ago, an’ provided fer dat 
time when we would all be glad to pay 
two dollars per each fer a jar of preserves 
put up by a preacher’s wife.” 

“ Dat’s right, brudders!” Pap Curtain 
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declared. “Preserves wid a kick like a 
fawty-hoss-power mule!” 

“ Walk up, brudders, lay yo’ dollars on 
de table, an’ let me donate one jar per 
each!” Ginny Babe concluded. “ Two hun- 
dred dollars will fix dis lodge up fine, an’ 
eve’y nigger gits a nice glass jar fer a sou- 
veneer of dis suspicious occasion!” 

Ginny Babe sold out in record time. A 
committee was appointed to use the money 
for the repair and renovation of the lodge 
room, and the meeting adjourned. 

The next morning Mike Mule found 
Sunday standing upon a street corner near 
the church of which Dr. Sentelle was the 
rector. 

“Is you still wuckin’ fer de Sentelle fam- 
bly, Sunday?” Mike asked. 

“ Yep.” 

“ Does dey ever speak about me?” Mike 
inquired. 

“cc Nope.” 

“Is dey done fergot complete in dis 
shawt time?” Mike mourned. “Is I done 
disremembered by eve’ybody?” 

“By de white folks, you is. Ginny 
Babe Chew, she reminds me frequent dat 
you kissed her,” Sunday told him with a 
giggle. “It wus awful funny when you 
axed her to marry you!” 

“ Lawdy mussy!” Mike murmured, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his forehead upon 
the sleeve of his coat. “ Dis is awful!” 

“Ginny Babe ain’t know whar you’s at. 
She kinder hopes you’ll come back an’ kiss 
her agin an’ marry her,” the child con- 
tinued. ‘‘ She’s done saved out some jars 
of jam to sell, so you an’ her will hab de 
money to go on a trip somewhar atter you 
gits married.” 

A cold shiver ran up and down the spinal 
column of Tickfall’s humorist—a sensation 
which the colored folk describe as indicat- 
ing that “rabbits are hoppin’ over my 
grave.” The perspiration rolled in streams 
down his face, and the humorist concluded 
that he had been entirely too funny. 

“Sunday,” he said pleadingly, “ does 
you remember when de men in de Hen- 
scratch wus pesticatin’ you about stealin’ 
dat watermelon?” 

“ Yep.” 

“You remember I come to yo’ rescue 
by sayin’ a few kind words?” Mike asked 
hopefully. 

“ Yep.” 

“Would you be willin’ to say a few kind 
words fer me, sonny?” Mike begged. 
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“T ain’t gwine tell no lie,” Sunday re- replied. ‘“ When you gits older, an’ kin 

plied. “ Gawd might kill me.” see Ginny Babe like I see her, you'll easy 
“Dis ain’t no lie, Sunday,” Mike as- onderstand.” 

sured him earnestly. ‘“ Jes’ tell her dat “Ginny Babe thinks you is gone up in 


I’m gone, gone, gone! Gone always and smoke,” Sunday remarked. 





















ferever, from dis time on!” “ By sundown, sonny,” Mike said, as his 
He dried his brow again. eyes swept the far horizon, ‘“‘ dar won’t be 
“ How come?” Sunday asked. even a smell of my smoke in Tickfall. 






“ Don’t ax no questions, Sunday,” Mike Good-by!” 















THE LONG PURPOSES OF GOD 


To man in haste, flushed with impatient dreams 

Of some great thing to do, so slowly done, 
The long delay of time all idle seems, 

Idle the lordly leisure of the sun. 
So splendid his design, so short his span 

For all the faith with which his hear: is burning, 
He marvels, as he builds each shining plan, 

That Heaven’s wheel should be so long in turning, 
And God more slow in righteousness than man. 



















Evil on evil mock him all about, 
And all the forces of embattled wrong; 
There are so many devils to cast out— 
Save God be with him, how shall he be strong? 
With his own heart at war, to weakness prone 
And all the honeyed ways of joyous sinning, 
How in this welter shall he hold his own, 
And, single-handed, e’er have hopes of winning? 
How shall he fight God’s battle all alone? 

















Or so at least it seems—if life were his 
A little longer! Grant him thrice his years, 
And God should see a better world than this, 
Pure for the foul, and laughter for the tears. 
So fierce a flame to burn the dross away 
Dwells in his spark of life so swiftly fleeing— 
If man so much can do in one short day, 
Oh, strange it seems that an Eternal Being 
Should in His purposes so long delay! 
















Easy to answer—lo, the unfathomed time 
Gone ere each small perfection came to flower, 
Ere soul shone dimly in the wastes of slime— 
Wouldst thou turn hell to heaven in an hour? 
Easy to say—God’s purposes are long, 
His ways and wonders far beyond our knowing; 
He hath mysterious ministers even in wrong; 
Sure is His harvest, though so long His sowing— 
So sang old poets with persuasive tongue. 











And yet, and yet it seems some swifter doom 

From so august a hand might surely fall, 
And all earth’s rubbish in one flash consume, 

And make an end of evil once for all! 
But vain the questions, and the answers vain; 

Who knows but man’s impatience is God’s doing? 
Who knows if evil be so swiftly slain? 

Be sure none shall escape, with God pursuing. 
Question no more—but to your work again! 











Richard Le Gallienne 
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THE FIGHT FANS TURN THUMBS DOWN, BUT THIS MODERN 
GLADIATOR ARISES TRIUMPHANT AT A 
PRIMITIVE COMMAND 


By Charles 


HEY met each day in the park dur- 

ing the girl’s luncheon hour. This 

had been their custom during the 
two weeks of their unconventional ac- 
quaintance. They always selected the 
same bench. The young man usually ar- 
rived first and waited for the girl. 

He sat on the bench, now, overlooking 
a green vista. At his feet curled a steel- 
gray police dog, and now and then the 
youth’s hand would drop to the dog’s head. 
But his eyes remained steadfast in their 
searching of the open space before him. 

By and by the dog arose and rubbed its 
muzzle against his knee. The young man 
stood up, too, a sudden smile transforming 
his square face. 

A chance passer-by glanced at the dog, 
then at the young man. His gaze remained 
upon the man. Perhaps it was the breadth 
of shoulder that stayed his appraisal, or 
the heavy chin and deep-set blue eyes. 

The girl was coming toward the bench, 
and the young man watched her eagerly. 
She was hurrying, and the warm breeze 
was blowing her hair and her skirt. She 
reached him a little breathlessly. 

“* Gee, I’m glad to see you!” he declared, 
beamingly. 

“You knew I was coming, Timmie!” 
She smiled, placing her hand against her 
breast as if to aid her in breathing. “ You 
knew that, Timmie?” 

“ Yeah, I knew, but I always get a kick 
outa seeing you.” 

They laughed in unison, and the girl 
reached down and spoke to the dog and 
caressed its head with her hands. After 
a moment she sank onto the bench and the 
young man sat beside her. 

“Yeah,” he repeated slowly, “I always 
get a kick outa seeing you, Irma!” 
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“‘ That’s good,” she replied, fanning her- 
self with a bit of handkerchief, the perfume 
of which, by chance or otherwise, reached 
the young man’s nostrils. “I like to see 
you, too. If I didn’t I wouldn’t be here!” 

They laughed again, and the young man 
reached out along the bench and caught 
her hand. She did not resist, and he held 
the fingers and squeezed them a little, then 
looked out over the park again. A wistful 
light filled his eyes. 

“It’s funny how we always come right 
to this bench, Irma,” he said after a time. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she challenged. 
“Why shouldn’t we? It was here we met, 
wasn’t it? You remember? Those men 
started fighting right over there, and you 
came running through those bushes.” She 
pointed in the direction of a clump of li- 
lacs. Recollection set a glow of pride upon 
her pretty face. “I saw you at your best 
that day, Timmie. You were so brave, 
so strong!” 

Timmie shrugged, and said inelegantly: 
“ They was a coupla bums!” 

“You separated them so quickly! And 
when they looked at you they had nothing 
to say about it!” 

The girl laughed, and Timmie shrugged 
again and let his hand fall to the dog’s 
neck so that the hair showed between his 
blunt fingers. The fingers looked swollen. 

His grip twined deeper into the hair, 
and the dog stirred uneasily and turned its 
head to look up at him. Timmie’s eyes 
were searching the open space once more, 
and there was that in his look which showed 
that his mind and his vision were dissoci- 
ated. He was dreaming. 

“I’ve only got twenty minutes,” the girl 
reminded him. “I should think you’d have 
something to say to me, with time so short!” 
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“JT have! That’s it, Irma,” Timmie 
cried. “I got so much that I gotta say! 
And I can’t say it; I can only think it, 
and then, after you’re gone, tell myself 
what a fool I am, and plan about telling 
you the next time.” 

“Well, of all things!” Irma sighed. 
“What on earth are you talking about, 
Timothy Murphy?” 

There was a challenge in the words, and 
Timmie, as was attested by his chin and 
his hands and his shoulders, was one in 
whom challenge ever found response. He 
turned to face the girl, and his eyes burned. 

“ What am I talking about?” he de- 
manded almost fiercely. ‘I’m talking 
about you and about me! I’m—I’m talk- 
ing about love, Irma! That’s it. Love! 
Gosh! I’m head over heels in love with 
you!” 

“ Why—why—Timmie!” 

“ Aw, don’t be making out as though 
you didn’t know it,” he warned her. ‘‘ Any 
girl knows when a fellow’s in love with 
her! How could you help it? I show it 
for fair!” 

Irma had dropped her gaze toward her 


hands, which now lay clasped in her lap. 
Timmie reached out and caught them both 
in his free hand. The dog squirmed to 
free itself from the hurtful clasp of his 


fingers. There was an immense tensity 
about Timmie Murphy just then. 

“T do love you!” he whispered, poign- 
antly. “I love you to death, and I prom- 
ised myself I’d tell you to-day!” 


II 


As if by a miracle, Irma’s face was turn- 
ing toward him. He forgot the park, the 
the chance passer-by; forgot everything 
but the look on her sweet face, the light he 
saw and understocd in her eyes. Her lips 
seemed to float upward toward his. 

He kissed her, and her head fell onto 
his shoulder, and from the folds of his 
sweeping embrace he heard her sweet, soft 
laugh of happiness. 

They sat thus until the dog nosed its 
head between them. Then Timmie roused 
and gazed across the park again, and his 
chin set rigidly. The girl noticed his pre- 
occupation, and said: 

“ Don’t be mad because I made out I 
didn’t know. I- guess I knew it, Timmie, 
before you did. But there’s been some- 
thing on my mind—something that means 
everything to me. Something—big!” 
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“Bigger than me?” Timmie asked, 
spurred by a quick jealousy. 

“It seemed bigger than everything, until 
now,” Irma laughed. Timmie gave her no 
chance to continue. The dog squirmed 
once more in the unconscious grip of his 
blunt fingers. 

“ There’s something big with me, too!” 
he announced with the air of a man driven 
by desperation. ‘I got to tell you some- 
thing, and I hate to! I’ve kept it from 
you all the time, but everything happened 
so quick!” 

Irma caught at his sleeve, her wide eyes 
seeking to capture the gaze which he direct- 
ed across the park. But Timmie was not 
to be stopped. 

“It all came so quick,” he went on. 
‘“T met you that day—lI can see now that 
I loved you ever since! And I gave you 
my right name, and—” 

‘Your right name!” the girl gasped, 
frightened. 

‘““Uh, huh. I never thought about it 
then. I just did it, and after I got to know 
you, and could see how gentle you are, and 
how sweet— Well, I just never had the 
nerve to tell you the truth for fear you 
wouldn’t see me any more. But it’s got 
to come, now!” 

The girl still clung to his sleeve, and 
there was terror in her face, in the manner 
in which she pulled him toward her in an 
effort to look into his eyes. 

“Tell me?” she urged. ‘“ Gee, Timmie, 
what do you mean? What’s the matter? 
Are you—are you—” Her struggle for 
words gave him an opening, and he blurt- 
ed forth: 

“TY ain’t bad, Irma! 
right. I just — well, I make my living 
fighting. I’m a prize fighter!” 

He turned his face defiantly toward her 
then. For a moment she looked at him, 
her lips parted in speechlessness. 

Then she dropped her head to his shoul- 
der again, and laughed, heartily and hap- 
pily. The squareness of Timmie Murphy’s 
jaw receded, the flame died out of his eyes. 
A half smile of triumph crept about his 
lips, and he released the dog again so that 
both arms might be free. 

From her kaven on his shoulder Irma 
spoke: 

“ Silly!’ That’s the very thing I was 
talking about—the big thing!) Why, my 
own brother is a fighter! He’s going to be 
a champion!” 


) 


I guess I’m all 
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Tim Murphy smiled broadly, now. 
Things had adjusted themselves to his 
love. 

“ He’s going to be a champion! I’m a 
great fan, Timmie! The idea! Afraid to 
tell me!” She laughed again. 

“Vou like fighting?” he asked, some- 
what dazed. “ You admire it? Most girls, 
I thought—” 

“T do, for what it has brought us! I 
hate to see men hurt, but I love to see 
them fight! Silly, isn’t it? But I like it 
best because it got us a home, and got 
mother what she never would have had if 
Dick hadn’t gone into fighting!” 

“Good boy!” remarked Murphy. 

“ He’s made a good deal of money, and 
he is a good boy. After he’s champion, 
why, I won’t even work any more! And 
you a fighter, too! Think of it! Dickie 
always says he will quit before he gets 
slow, and then he won’t get all marked up 
like some of them. You do that, too, 
Timmie!” 

The girl appeared happy and proud that 
Timmie Murphy was a fighter. She had 
known he was from the Pacific Coast, and 
she now realized the difficulty of an out- 


sider breaking into the New York fight 


game. Her hand stole up to caress his 
cheek a little, and she went on: 

“Who knows? Maybe you'll be a cham- 
pion some day, too! Dickie will teach 
you, I know, after I tell him how I love 
you! He’ll do anything for me, Dickie 
will! He’s the best brother in the world!” 

“T bet he is!” Timmie managed to say, 
a strange smile parting his lips. 

“He really is!” Irma raced on. “Of 
course you wouldn’t know him by my 
name, because he doesn’t fight under that! 
But you’ll know when I tell you—every- 
body does!” 

“Yeah, I bet,” Timmie agreed readily. 
Such things as fights seemed to have faded 
from his mind. He had given way to a 
blissful happiness. 

“ Maybe we can go to the fight to- 
gether,” Irma said, suddenly. “I gov two 
tickets, and Dick’s girl was going with me, 
but—well— Of course, she wants to see 
him win the championship as much as I 
do. That’s natural.” 

“Yeah,” Timmie agreed again. “Oh, 
sure! She’s gotta go with you!” 

“T suppose so,” Irma lamented. “ But, 
anyway, you'll have to be there, and I'll 
tell Dickie to get you a good seat. We 
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are going to sit right back of his corner, 
and he’ll see us there, and that will make 
him fight harder.” 

“Tt sure would me,” Timmie declared, 
blissfully. 

“But you can take me home, Timmie, 
after the fight. Then you can meet my 
mother, too. We’re moving out of the city 
after Dickie wins. We'll be rich then!” 

“Yeah, sure. I'll take you home. 
When’s the fight?” 

As he asked the question a clock boomed 
at them from the church near the park. 

“T’m late!” Irma cried, disengaging his 
grip and jumping to her feet. “ The fight 
is day after to-morrow, silly! My brother 
is ‘Spike’ McCarty in the ring! He fights 
‘Flash’ Randon for the championship. 
See you to-morrow. Be as early as you 
can, sweetheart!” 

Then she turned and hurried away across 
the park, laughing gayly as she went. Tim 
Murphy sank once more to the bench. 

He gave no heed as the dog pressed its 
head into his lap. His gaze followed the 
girl, and when she turned and threw him 
a kiss, his response was merely a wave of 
the hand. 

“ T should have told her,” he muttered. 

For a long time he sat quietly, then arose 
and walked out of the park. A taxicab 
careened by, and he hailed it and climbed 
in, forcing the reluctant dog ahead of him. 

The driver looked back through the 
glass that separated them. 

“TI got your number,” he said knowing- 
ly. “ You’re Flash Randon, the new light- 
weight champ from California.” 

“Uh, huh,” Timmie Murphy admitted 
slowly, “ I’m Flash Randon—and I’d give 
all I got right now to be somebody else!” 


III 


FLoop lights hurled their pillars of white 
through the night. From the tiers of the 
grand stand they glared, each one focused 
upon the twenty-foot ring in the center of 
the stadium. Above the square platform 
itself were more lights, their rays illumi- 
nating the canvas-covered floor with a 
white radiance. 

Fifty thousand fight fans eyed Spike 
McCarty, challenger for the lightweight 
championship, as he walked jauntily down 
the aisle and climbed into the ring. There 
was some noisy acclaim and a buzz of com- 
ment that quickly swelled into a chorus of 
anticipation. 
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Spike stood almost unnoticed in his cor- 
ner. His shod feet ground into the rosin 
on the canvas, and his gloved hands 
gripped the top rope as the partisan crowd 
gave its obeisance to the king. The cham- 
pion was approaching the ring. 

It was a great ovation. Flash Randon 
‘was immediately popular with the metro- 
politan fight fans, because he looked every 
inch the fighter, and he had come East to 
meet all comers. 

He crawled through the ropes, the collar 
of a vivid bathrobe turned high about his 
features. His gloved hands met above his 
head in response to the cheers which greet- 
ed him. 

The applauding voices arose in volume 
to answer his gesture. Before they had 
subsided, McCarty stepped across the ring 
and greeted Randon with a brief handclasp 
and a briefer smile. 

A prominent heavyweight was intro- 
duced and mildly cheered, as the newspa- 
per photographers set the implements of 
their trade in a far corner. Buckets were 
placed in readiness behind the fighters. All 
about the ring, through row after row of 
seats, matches flared bleakly against the 
white light, and a cloud of smoke arose 
and drifted slowly away. 

The announcer drew the men toward 
the ropes to pose for a picture. Flash Ran- 
don dropped the collar of the robe from 
his face and looked just beyond Spike Mc- 
Carty’s corner. 

Irma was there. Their eyes met, and 
the face of the girl went white, then red, 
then white again, and Flash groaned in- 
wardly at the amazement and anguish he 
saw there. 

“The champ looks nervous,” a sports re- 
porter at the ringside said frankly. ‘“ He 
looks drawn down too fine.” 

As they posed for the picture, Flash 
looked again at the girl. Her face was still 
set rigidly, pale and drawn, and the ex- 
pression was one of hurt. 

He sensed, then, the shock that his 
recognition had meant to her. There was 
no message for him in her eyes, nothing 
but that look which pierced his soul and 
made of the ring and the fight and the 
‘world a topsy-turvy affair. 

“‘ Step out, boys,” the referee said brisk- 
ly. “You know the rules. Fight clean 
and hard, and may the best man win!” 

They went to their corners, and dropped 
aside the bathrobes. Their seconds cleared 
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away chairs and buckets. For a fleeting 
moment they stood there, trained, lithe, 
nervous, determined; yet calm, formidable, 
beautiful in their muscular nakedness under 
the glare of the great lights. 

Once again Flash sought the girl’s eyes. 
Still they were deadened by hurt and dis- 
belief in what she saw. 

The white lights about the stands were 
suddenly dimmed, throwing into even 
greater prominence the two men in the 
ring. A moth fluttered crazily downward 
through the night, as if exhausted from its 
futile whirling about the lights. It trav- 
ersed the field of battle, and a sigh of sus- 
pense swept through the crowd. 

The bell clanged. 

Spike McCarty turned to meet Flash 
Randon. He came out carefully, his atti- 
tude that of determination tempered with 
caution. Flash met him with a cool cer- 
tainty that brought a growing whisper 
from the throng. 

“ He’s right,” the doubting newspaper 
man granted. ‘ But he doesn’t look like 
himself. He hasn’t got the old smile!” 

McCarty led first. He feinted with his 
left, weaved, then dropped the left into a 
hook for the chin. Flash slipped the blow 
over his shoulder and sank his right to the 
body as they fell into a clinch. Immedi- 
ately Spike brought his own right up and 
landed heavily under the heart. 

Then they tangled, and neither could do 
anything, but the crowd had seen the right 
McCarty registered, and they cheered. 
Both tried to fight out of the clinch, but 
each was too clever on defense. Randon 
knew that he had encountered a foe worthy 
his steel. 

IV 


“ Beat him, Spike! Oh, beat him!” 

It was a feminine voice, and it came 
clearly over the press rows and into the 
ring. Flash heard it; he knew that Mc- 
Carty also heard, and he saw the effect it 
had upon the challenger. 

Spike feinted again, stepped back, then, 
with the speed of a panther, leaped in 
with a one-two punch, and the blow land- 
ed, a little high, but hurtful. The crowd 
went into a bedlam of excitement as the 
champion gave ground. 

Spike hurtled into the attack, and Ran- 
don snapped in a well-timed left that 
straightened him. 

“Easy; take it easy!” a second warned 
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from McCarty’s corner. Spike smiled a 
little and stepped back. Randon followed 
him, landing another light left to the head, 
and forcing Spike into a clinch on the 
ropes in his own corner. 

The challenger played both hands to 
the body, and Flash dug his own right into 
McCarty’s side. As he did so, that voice 
sounded again. There was infinite plead- 
ing in the tone; almost a prayer: 

“Beat him, Spike! Take plenty of 
time, but beat him, beat him!” 

Spike responded by fighting his way 
viciously out of the clinch. In that instant 
Randon knew that it was not Irma calling 
to McCarty. It was the girl at her side. 

Irma, as he saw in a sweeping glance as 
they fought along the ropes, still sat mute, 
her hands clenched in her lap, her face 
ghastly. Flash hated himself, and the 
thought of losing came to him, so that she 
might have the good fortune that she had 
mentioned, and which he knew would come 
to her with a McCarty victory. 

They fought to the center of the ring, 
and were sparring for an opening when 
the bell ended the round. It had been a 
fast round, and a hard one. Both men 


appeared well able to maintain the pace, 
and each was hitting hard and straight. 
The crowd was delighted, and roared as 
evidence of the fact. 

During the minute of rest Flash ap- 
peared not to hear the words of his han- 


dier. That earnest friend and aid was wor- 
ried. His face showed it as clearly as did 
Flash’s own. He said encouragingly, yet 
frankly: 

“ Slow him down, Flash! Don’t let him 
bring that right up like that. Are you go- 
ing blind? My Gawd! A child could put 
that wing of his out of commission! Did 
you see the way he brings it up?” 

Flash nodded. He had seen. Mc- 
Carty’s uppercut was made with the fore- 
arm in the wrong position. 

Instead of punching palm up, Spike was 
driving the blow with thumb up, and that 
exposed the bone of the forearm to the 
point of an opponent’s elbow. Flash had 
seen this, just as he always saw such 
things, but he had not blocked with the 
elbow! 

He could put McCarty’s arm out of 
commission, as the handler pleaded. He 
knew he could; he had started to do it, 
and then had stopped. He did not know 
why, except that all he could think of was 
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that stricken face outside the ring. Through 
his mind ran the words of the girl he loved, 
and she was telling him again of all that 
was to come to her in a victory for her 
brother. 

When the bell rang again the handler 
pushed him upward. He barely got him- 
self set for a tigerish attack from McCarty. 
It was an old trick, this racing onslaught 
at the bell; one that Flash had discarded 
as crude. Yet he was partly victimized 
by it. 

McCarty flung himself in with the one- 
two punch again, and, although the blow 
missed its mark, Flash was compelled to 
give ground and cover. They sprawled 
into the ropes, and the sight of a challenger 
outroughing the champion stirred the crowd 
to an uproar. 

The referee pried them apart, and Flash 
smiled a twisted grimace. Spike was at 
him again, and landed a sharp left that 
brought a trickle of blood from Randon’s 
lips. 

Pandemonium reigned now. A _ new 
champion was being crowned. Once again 
Flash was giving ground, dancing away 
from the attack, fighting defensively. 

“ Drawing the kid out,” the reporter 
grunted, but his tone lacked conviction. It 
was plain that Randon was having his 
troubles with the dynamic attack that Mc- 
Carty launched. 

From behind Spike’s corner there came 
that voice again. It was high, strained, 
imploring. 

McCarty darted in, sunk a heavy right 
to Flash’s body, then found himself en- 
tangled in the champion’s arms as they 
clinched. 

Flash looked again at Irma. She had 
not changed; she was as one in a daze. 
There was agony in her sweet face. 

She said nothing; she gave him no sign. 
The other girl was cheering and calling out 
encouragement to her sweetheart. Now 
and then she would turn and speak to 
Irma, but there never came a response. 
If the first round was even, the second went 
distinctly to the challenger, and at the bell 
the vast throng plunged into a bedlam of 
comment, cheers, jeers, and catcalls. 

The third round was epic. Spike Mc- 
Carty sensed victory, and, with the heart 
of a Trojan, went about achieving it. His 
blows were straight and hard, and he 
fought with the precision and calm of a 
veteran. 
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Every trick of the ring could not stand 
off the challenger entirely. Twice Flash 
crossed his famous right, and Spike ab- 
sorbed the blows and pranced in close to 
fight the harder. The betting crowd was 
aghast. 

The tide of battle was flowing to Mc- 
Carty. There was no stopping him at the 
pace he went. He carried the fight to the 
champion, and flayed him mercilessly along 
the ropes and in the clinches. Randon’s 
punch lacked its old steam and snap. 

“ Burned out, all through,” the news- 
writer grunted. “ Don’t they go quick in 
this game?” 

V 


Towarp the close of the third round, 
Spike got his one-two over again. It 
caught Flash squarely on the chin, and the 
champion staggered back, his knees wab- 
bling, and his arms winding about his head. 
McCarty followed the blow, and Randon 
was still backing away, covered, when the 
bell rang. 

McCarty danced to his corner after that 
round. He was fresh and strong, and the 
champion was weak, and his face was 
stained from the mashed lip. Already the 
fans were wondering if Randon could go 
the route, or if the new champion would 
become such with a knock-out punch. 

Betting odds had faded to even money 
after the second round. They now swung 
heavily to the challenger, and there was no 
Randon money offered. 

In his corner, Flash glanced again at the 
girl. She was looking at him, but her eyes 
conveyed no message; just that blank, un- 
believing stare, and her face was dead 
white. She sat quite still. 

Flash rubbed the heel of his glove across 
his chin, and saw that it came away red. 
He sniffed at the smelling salts that his 
handler offered. 

His head cleared. He knew that he 
wanted to fight, and knew that he couldn’t. 
Something was binding his arms and 
numbing his brain. 

McCarty opened the fourth with a de- 
termination to win. His onslaught was 
terrific. Randon kept him off only by 
weaving and rope-rolling and clinching. 
Now and then the champion landed a 
punch, but it lacked power. His face 
showed white back of the stain of red on 
his lips. 

Many a spectator breathed a tribute to 
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his fighting skill as he evaded the light- 
ninglike blows of Spike McCarty that 
round. Here was skill, science, brains. 
But where was the famous Randon right? 
Where were the short, swift blows that dug 
deep and left their numbing effect upon 
his opponents? Where were the amazing 
speed and the marvelous footwork? 

“ Beat him, Spike! Beat him! Win, 
win, win!” 

That voice swept up over the ring like 
a chant. It kept McCarty at top speed, 
and revitalized him when the force of his 
own blows wearied his arms. 

For the third time the one-two punch 
went home. Flash saw it start, knew that 
it was coming, and planned to slip it easi- 
ly. But it landed. With crushing power 
it crashed against his face, and he toppled 
=~ from legs that seemed waxen under 

m. 
A little shower of rosin rose about his 
supine body. The mighty crowd was on 
its feet, bellowing its approval, its excite- 
ment, its thrill at the crowning of a new 
idol. Flash slowly shook his head and 
smiled up a little wearily at the sky above 
the stadium. After all— 

That voice sounded again. Screaming, 
it was, now; screaming in sheer delight 
above the measured count of the referee. 

“He wins! He’s the champion!” 

Flash turned his head and glanced at 
the girl, and saw the mad triumph in her 
face. Then he looked again at the face 
of Irma. She had risen, and her anguished 
eyes were fastened upon him as he started 
the struggle to regain his feet. The other 
girl screamed again, clapped her hands, and 
whirled toward Irma, frantically clawing 
her arm. 

“ Spike wins! 
He’s my sweetie! 


He’s the champion! 
He’s my man!” 


VI 


“TimmiE! Oh, Timmie! Fight!” Irma 
called out suddenly, and into her eyes there 
came the message he had sought. Her 
face seemed transfigured as she looked 
upon the champion, who now was up on 
one knee. “Fight, Timmie! Win for 
me! You must!” 

Flash arose unsteadily at the count of 
nine to meet the savage attack that was 
inevitable. 

He saw that Irma had fought her way 
through the news-writers to the very edge 
of the ring. 
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“ You're my man, Timmie!” she cried. 
“You can’t lose! Fight, fight, fight!” 

Her voice came through the tumultuous 
night like a clarion call to victory. 

Spike McCarty darted around the referee 
and started his uppercut. A new light 
gleamed in the champion’s eyes. His arm 
shot downward, and his elbow struck 
against the exposed forearm as he blocked 
the punch. McCarty winced, and stepped 
back uncertainly. 

Then the astounded fight crowd wit- 
nessed the return of the Randon speed and 
power Like the flashing athlete he was, 
the champion threw himself into the battle. 
His left hand landed solidly against Mc- 
Carty’s body, then shot upward to the 
head in crunching impact. 

Before Spike could cover, Flash’s right 
had found its mark, and the challenger 
staggered into the ropes, and wrapped his 
arms about him in the first cover-up he had 
shown during the bout. 

Flash shook his head to clarify his mind, 
and glanced a second time at Irma. A 
smile wreathed his battered lips. He was 
Irma’s man; all else mattered naught. 

She was there watching him. It made 


no difference that he fought her brother. 
For her there were only two people on 
earth; her man to love and she to love 
him. 

He knew that he was fighting for more 
than a hollow championship. He knew 
that he was fighting for her; for all that 


their love might give. And he knew that 
he must win to win her. 

With the poise of a feather, he gave 
Spike time to get free and set. Then, me- 
thodically, he went about the greatest task 
of his life. 

McCarty was not disheartened; there 
was a world of fight in his sturdy heart, 
and he brought it all to bear. There was 
no time for science. The two seemed re- 
duced to the raw beginning of things, a 
jungle combat. 

Toe to toe, they stood, their arms flash- 
ing blows to the rhythm of fifty thousand 
maddened voices. And into the ring came 
those two excited, strained voices; femi- 
nine, yet belligerent; pleading, urging, 
driving them on to desperate conflict. 


VII 


NEITHER gave ground. Once the cham- 
pion stepped back, only to dart in with two 
clean, powerful punches as Spike made ef- 
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fort to follow him. They fought into 
clinches, and then fought out of them. The 
referee danced about impotently. 

The tick of telegraph instruments in the 
press stands was submerged in one con- 
tinuous roar of the throng’s gratification. 
The sound was as constant as the voice of 
Niagara, as tremendous as the wash of a 
stormy surf. 

When the bell rang, neither fighter 
heard it. They fought on, and the referee 
had to pry them apart. And while yet the 
crescendo of the mob lingered on the night 
air, the two touched gloves in friendly 
atonement before going to their corners. 

“Something has braced up Flash,” the 
news-writer remarked. ‘“ He’s himself 
again; he’ll win, now!” 

Flash sniffed the smelling salts, damp- 
ened his lips from the water bottle, and 
held forth his limbs for a stimulating rub. 
His head ached from the force of the 
knockdown. blow, and there was a definite 
soreness about his body where Spike had 
pounded him in the earlier clinches, but he 
was strong. His mind was clear. 

And, above all else, standing out like the 
pillars of light that transformed the night 
about him, was the knowledge that he was 
fighting for Irma, and that she wanted him 
to win. He knew that her love of him had 
conquered all other sentiments. 

McCarty was yet to be beaten, however. 
Here was a lad, as Flash well knew, with a 
fighting heart as rugged as his fighting 
punch. He came up at the bell with the 
same old smile of confidence. He weaved 
into attack at once, and Flash missed a 
sharp right for the jaw, and was hit again 
on the body. 

They separated, and traded lefts. Then 
Flash slipped into his shift and started 
both hands for the head. The right missed 
by the slightest of fractions; the left land- 
ed hard, and Spike gave ground. The 
crowd gasped at the narrowness of the mar- 
gin by which the Randon right had failed 
its mark. 

Flash was the aggressor, now. He 
crowded McCarty at all times. The chal- 
lenger was best at long-range fighting, and 
Flash, with the skill of the master he was, 
kept the fighting at close range. There 
were several short body blows, the effect 
of which was lost on the crowd. 

But those unimpressive blows came often 
and hard. Toward the end of the round, 
Spike was glancing at his corner, a worried 
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look on his tan face. Flash was relentless. 
He was pressing forward, crowding close, 
blocking, hitting. 

McCarty threw the weight of his body 
on Randon’s arms in an effort to tire him. 
Immediately Flash pumped both hands into 
the other’s ribs. As the challenger backed 
away, the champion lifted his right in a 
sweeping hook. It went true to the mark, 
fair on the chin. 

The knees of the challenger buckled, his 
eyes rolled, and he flourished his arms 
crazily, then instinctively struggled to keep 
his feet. 

“Fight! Fight! Fight!” came that 
first insistent voice from over the edge of 
the ring. ‘Oh, Spike, please, please win!” 


VIII 


McCarty tried hard. A valiant, half 
conscious effort showed itself in his atti- 
tude, but it was not to be. Randon’s right 
had landed, and even as Spike sagged 
downward under the impact of the blow, 
the right flashed forth again, perfectly 
timed, straight and true to the mark. 

The crowd knew that the great fight was 
over, and that a new champion was not to 
be crowned. Spike McCarty was out 
when his crumpled form struck the canvas. 
Flash stood away from him until the fate- 
ful count was done, then he lifted him to 
his feet and supported his head as his han- 
dlers dragged him to his corner. 

“Gee! What a fighting kid!” he mum- 
bled to himself through his bruised lips. 
“You can be my brother-in-law, Spike, 
any day! Gee!” 
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Presently Spike McCarty’s head cleared, 
and he realized that defeat had claimed 
him. He sat still a moment, a wan smile 
directed at the champion, then he dropped 
his head into the soggy gloves that cov- 
ered his hands. 

Flash Randon stood there and awkward- 
ly patted his shoulder. The vast crowd 
looked on, for some reason momentarily 
silent. 

Irma came to Timmie in the dressing 
room. 

In the folds of the bathrobe his shoul- 
ders seemed even mightier than before. 
His hands were swollen more, too, and the 
white bandages adorned them still. His 
handlers stood aside as she entered. 

Her face was still pale, and her eyes 
were wide as she looked at him. Ee raised 
his arms, and she slipped between them, 
her face nestling against the fold of the 
bathrobe. For a long moment they stood 
thus. Neither spoke. 

Then Irma looked up, and her fingers 
went to the bruised lips and touched them 
lightly. Murphy smiled, and hugged her 
close, then started to speak. 

“Don’t talk, Timmie,” she said softly. 
“ Just hold me a minute.” 

But after awhile he said: ‘“ Honey, he 
won’t lose her?” 

“Of course not!” Irma replied tender- 
ly. ‘Why, he needs her all the more, 
now—and a girl likes to be needed. I'll 
give you a chance to dress, and then we’re 
all going home together. And, oh, Timmie, 
isn’t it funny? Dickie had promised me 
he’d give you boxing lessons.” 





OCTOBER 


OctToseR is a Gypsy lass, 
Staid Autumn months between, 


With cloak of red and turbaned head 
And twinkling tambourine. 

Her feet are light as any sprite, 
She trips on twinkling toes, _ 

And who would fear her call to hear, 
To follow where she goes? 


October is a Gypsy lass, 
With sash about her hips, 
Within her eyes a challenge lies, 
A lure upon her lips. 
And if she mocks or if she shocks, 
True ecstasy he knows 
Whose pulses yearn, whose footsteps turn, 
To follow where she goes. 





L. Mitchell Thornton 
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Human Nature Unmasked 


A CYNIC SEES THE TRUE CHARACTERS OF HIS FRIENDS RE- 
VEALED BY A SEARCHING TEST, THE LURE 
OF A MILLION DOLLARS 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


‘ N YILDER sprang off the train, jos- 

tled his way through the crowd 

on the platform, and dashed up 

the steps to the street, scowling with im- 

patience; and yet, when he got there, he 
stopped short. 

The trolley car that met the train was 
waiting in front of him, and there was a 
rush of commuters toward it. He had 
meant to get on that car, but he could not. 
He was too tired, too mortally sick and 
tired of his fellow creatures. He could not 
and would not be crowded in there. He 
wanted miles of uninhabited space about 
him. He felt that it was impossible to en- 
dure the sight of a human face or the sound 
of a human voice. 

Then, just behind him, some one called 
out cheerily: 

“ Hello, Wilder!” 

He pretended not to hear, and set off 
down the street, with that headlong gait 
of his. 

“Let me alone!” he said to himself. 
“Oh, Lord! I’m so tired!” 

All he asked was to be let alone, but he 
never was. At this moment Marian was 
waiting for him. 

“Let her wait!” he thought. 

But, just the same, he hurried home to 
her. 

“Tm a slave!” he thought. 
fool, an ass, an idiot, an imbecile 

These weaknesses were not obvious in 
Leonard Wilder’s appearance. A big fel- 
low, well set up, lean and vigorous, he 
looked like one abundantly able to take 
care of himself. His face, with its big, 
bold nose, its keen gray eyes, and that out- 
thrust underlip, looked like a clever face. 
He was by no means handsome, but there 
was something about him that pleased the 
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eye. People were inclined to stare at him. 
People who knew him detested and loved 
him at the same time. He was impossible 
to get on with; yet, once you got used to 
him, it was hard to get on without him. 

He was an architect; but he said that if 
he could choose again, he would be a house 
wrecker. There was, he said, no room on 
earth for an architect until ninety-five per 
cent of all buildings now standing had been 
razed to the ground. Feeling as he did, he 
nevertheless helped in the erection of more 
monstrosities. The owners of a “ develop- 
ment park” employed him to design 
houses. 

“ Regular little love nests!” said Con- 
nolly, the senior partner. 

“Why d’you call these things ‘ nests ’?” 
asked Wilder. ‘ Haven’t you ever seen a 
nest? Don’t you realize the fundamental 
decency of birds? Why, man, birds hide 
their nests! ‘Love nests,’ eh? Sheep 
pens, you mean!” 

Connolly laughed; but he always ar- 
ranged to keep his architect and his clients 
as far apart as possible. When this could 
not be done, he took care to explain in ad- 
vance that Wilder was a genius. Connolly 
believed this. He believed that only a 
genius could be so outrageous; that only a 
genius would do such good work for so lit- 
tle money. He liked geniuses. 

Leonard’s own opinion of himself was 
less flattering. He called himself a fool. 
For instance, here he was, hurrying home, 
when he so violently did not want to go 
home, simply because it would upset Ma- 
rian if he were late. He always hurried 
home, and not out of good will. He felt 
no good will toward anybody on earth. 
He was the complete cynic. He did not 
love his fellow man. If he caught trains, 
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it was only through a very contemptible 
weakness. 

The sun had gone, but it was not yet 
dusk. As he reached his own corner, the 
street lamps suddenly came alive, glowing 
with a faint, luminous violet against the 
pallor of the sky. He was startled and en- 
chanted by the effect. He stopped, to 
stare up at them, to watch the delicate 
changes in the sky. 

“Extraordinary thing!” he thought. 
“‘T spend my life looking for the beautiful 
line—the clean, strong, inevitable line; and 
here is beauty without line, almost without 
form or color —half tints, shadows — of 
nothing. Why is this beautiful to me?” 

He wanted a formula, and could find 
none. He lit a cigarette, and leaned back 
against the lamp-post, meditating. Marian 
saw this from the window. She saw her 
brother-in-law standing on the street cor- 
ner, smoking a cigarette and staring at the 
sky, when he knew very well that dinner 
was ready. Let him! She made up her 
mind that she would not say one word. 
She put everything into the oven to keep 
hot, went out on the veranda, and sat down 
there. 

When, at last, Wilder came down the 
street, and saw her, he knew by her face 
that she was not saying a word. Instead 
of admiring this forbearance, a fierce ex- 
asperation rose in him. He wanted her to 
say a word, so that he could reply in other 
words. He desired a barrage of peppery 
words. He had stopped, just to look at 
the sky—and she begrudged him that! 

“Good evening, Leonard,” she said, 
quite politely. 

“Oh! Good evening!” said he, as if 
surprised. ‘ You here?” 

Then he sat down on the top step and 
lit another cigarette. 

“ And here I sit until you do say some- 
thing!” he thought. 

“T will not be drawn into a dispute with 
Leonard,” thought Marian. “ He’s simply 
looking for a chance to be nasty; but I 
shan’t say a word.” 

From inside the house came a sound of 
hammering. It was Evan Wilder, doing 
some little carpentering job; and this—this 
creditable and helpful thing—filled Leon- 
ard with still greater exasperation. 

He was weary and hot. He wanted 
peace. He wanted a dim and lofty dining 
room, a silent and highly competent man- 
servant, and a rare sort of dinner; and 
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when he thought of what he was actually 
going to get— 

He had meant not to speak, but that 
hammering was too much. 

“ Peter Pan, the Boy Scout who never 
grew up,” he observed. ‘“ What good turn 
is he doing now?” ‘ 

Marian still said nothing, but the effort 
she made to hold her tongue vibrated 
through the air. 

“He is misguided,” Leonard went on. 
“If he were to follow our example, Ma- 
rian! Here we sit, developing serenity of 
soul in contemplation. I’m happy to see 
you contemplative, Marian. Don’t you 
feel strengthened by it?” 

“ Leonard,” she replied, in a voice un- 
steady from many suppressed emotions, 
“if, instead of sneering at Evan—” 

“‘ Shan’t I put dinner on the table?” in- 
terrupted a voice. 

It was the voice of Marian’s young sister, 
Violet. Leonard rose. 

“‘ Why didn’t you tell me she was here?” 
he asked sternly. 

“ Why should I?” returned Marian. “I 
didn’t want to disturb you in your soulful 
contemplations.” 

She, too, had risen. He admitted that 
she was a nice looking girl, but it exasper- 
ated him to see that she was tired. It 
made him feel that every one in the world 
was tired. He thought of Marian working 
all day in this detestable little house. He 
thought of Evan sitting in his office, wait- 
ing for the patients who did not come. 
Everything was awful! 

Violet disturbed him. He was sorry for 
her, just entering upon life in all its awful- 
ness; and she was so unsuspicious. She 
did not look either tired or discouraged. 
She was a designer, working in a fashion 
studio, and she did not seem to mind it. 

There she stood in the doorway. The 
light behind her shone on her bright hair, 
making it glitter like gold wire. She had 
a nice color in her cheeks, and across her 
nose was a band of freckles that seemed to 
Wilder funny and very touching. She had 
serious blue eyes. She was a serious girl 
altogether, but he always felt that the seri- 
ousness was not quite honest. He strongly 
suspected that there were moments when 
she laughed. 

She glanced at Leonard as he came in, 
and smiled seriously. He would have said 
that he was sorry he was late, only that 
Marian would have heard, and it would 
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have been mean to be sorry to Violet and 
not to her. 

As he went upstairs to wash, he met his 
brother Evan coming down, with a clean 
collar, and his dark hair still damp. He 
looked neat and subdued, yet cheerful. 
Evan was always cheerful. His vaiiant 
smile did not soothe the cynic, who came 
downstairs worse than ever. 

They all sat down at the table. 

“ Ah! Tomato soup!” said Evan, brave- 
ly and brightly. 

“Tomatoes have gone up awfully,” ob- 
served Marian. 

“ Listen!” said Violet. 
isn’t it stopping here?” 

“ Good Lord!” cried Evan, springing up. 
“ A patient!” 

“ Probably an accident who can’t afford 
to pay,” said Marian. 

Evan retired, so that he might be mys- 
teriously invisible to any patient, and Ma- 
rian went to open the door. 


II 


From the dining room, Leonard and 
Violet could see who stood outside—a large 
figure in a plumed hat and billowing cloak, 
like a cavalier. It was no cavalier, how- 
ever, but a lady. 

“Dr. Wilder’s house?” 
asked. 

“ Yes,” said Marian. “If you'll step 
into the waiting room, I’ll see if the doc- 
tor’s disengaged.” 

“ Deary,” said the visitor, “ tell him it’s 
his Aunt Jean!” 

At this Evan stepped forward. 

“T am Dr. Wilder,” he announced stern- 
ly—sternly, because he had no Aunt Jean. 

“No!” cried she. ‘“ You don’t say! 
You must be one of the boys; but it’s old 
Dr. Wilder I’m looking for.” 

“ He—” Evan began, and _ hesitated. 
“ My father—” 

“No!” said she, all sympathy. ‘Gone? 
That’s just terrible! I looked in the tele- 
phone book, and I saw ‘ Dr. Wilder,’ and 
I came here. My! That’s sad! And 
you’re a doctor, too? MDeary, you’ve got 
a grand presence!” 

Evan was considerably taken aback. 

“ Deary,” said she, “ I’ll explain—” 

Just then she caught sight of Leonard, 
who had come into the hall, urged by sheer 
curiosity. He wished to hear the prepos- 
terous tale this woman would surely tell. 
It was almost pathetic, to think of her 


“That taxi— 


the stranger 
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coming before him, the cynic, the merciless 
detector of human weakness, with her ri- 
diculous yarn. 

“ You’re the one to remember!” she said. 
“Your eyes—so kind o’ piercing looking, 
and all! You remember your Auntie Jean, 
I bet!” 

“No,” said Leonard, “I can’t say that 
I do.” 

Indeed, he felt that if he had ever set 
eyes on her before, he would have remem- 
bered. She was not one easy to forget. 
Stout and tall, she carried herself with 
majesty. In her face, powdered white as 
a clown’s, her lips were a vivid scarlet. 
Sticky dark lashes surrounded her eyes, 
and crowning all was a bushy halo of blond 
hair, dry and unreal as a doll’s wig. No, 
Leonard did not remember her. 

Nevertheless, looking at her, a queer 
sympathy stirred in him. There was some- 
thing honest in her. Even the paint and 
powder and dyed hair were honest. They 


showed no intention to deceive, but merely 
an artless desire to make the best of what 
nature had provided. 

“ Deary,” she said, “I’m your Uncle 
Lambert’s second.” 

There really had been an Uncle Lam- 


bert, a black sheep brother of their father’s, 
and Leonard thought he could remember 
some talk about a dreadful marriage. He 
was almost ready to believe that this lady 
might be a relation—by marriage; but that 
did not exclude the possibility of her being 
also a swindler. 

“IT remember,” said she, “as plain as 
plain. Your mother was the only one in 
the family that ever had a kind word for 
me—a sweet, lovely woman, she was. Well 
do I remember her saying to me: ‘ Jean,’ 
she said, and those were her words—‘ Jean,’ 
she said, ‘come and see the children.’ 
Then she took mt up through that rich, 
elegant house, and the taste there was in 
those lace curtains I shall remember to 
my dying day, and the carpet on the stairs 
as thick as fur, and there you were in the 
nursery, the two of you, in little black vel- 
vet pants and white silk shirts, as sweet 
and clean as two little lambs.” She sobbed. 
“Two little lambs!” she insisted. ‘“ And 
Evan, he sat on my lap and played with 
my locket, and well I remember he broke 
it off the chain and tried to swallow it, and 
you stood in a corner, saying, ‘Go ’way! 
Go ’way!’ Two I-little l-lambs!” 

Leonard believed her. He could not 
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recollect the incident, but he believed it 
had been as she said. 

“ Sit down, Aunt Jean,” he said firmly. 

“ Aunt!” said she. “ Deary, I will not 
forget this sweetness!” 

Still in tears, she sat down, and so did 
Leonard, but the others remained standing. 

“Boys!” she said. “I’m all kind of 
fluttery.” She paused. “ Boys!” she said 
solemnly. ‘“ How are things with you?” 

“ Bad,” replied Leonard, promptly. 

“Oh, no!” Evan chivalrously declared. 
“T’m married—” 

“ A sweet, lovely woman!” said Aunt 
Jean, looking at Marian. “I can see that; 
but—” She glanced about the neat, quiet 
little room. “Boys!” she said. “I 
know!” 

There was something so portentous, so 
mysterious in her manner that Evan 
glanced behind him, as if a specter had 
thrown a shadow. 

“This is not what you’ve been accus- 
tomed to,” she went on. “This is not 
what you ought to have. No, sir! Serv- 


ants to wait on you hand and foot, and a 
fine house and all—that’s what you ought 
to have; and that’s what you’re going to 


have! That’s just what I came for!” 

She was gratified to see that they were 
astonished. 

“ Yes, sir!” she continued. “ As soon as 
ever I heard the news, I came right here. 
You’ve heard of Darcy Rose, of course?” 

To her surprise, they had not. 

“A grand man!” she said. ‘“ Him and 
I—he and me—were partners years ago. 
A novelty act, it was—Rose and La Reine. 
He did mind reading and mesmerizing, and 
I was Jean La Reine, the galvanic girl. I 
used to be galvanized, you know, stiff as 
a board, lying in the air, all dressed in 
white, and my hair down. It was a real 
pretty act, if I do say it myself; but it kind 
of went out of style. Darcy, he went in 
for private mind readings—séances and all, 
and he made a lot of money.” 

“ Won’t you join us at dinner?” asked 
Evan, because he saw Marian looking so 
patient. 

“ Deary, I will!” said she. ‘“ And sweet 
it is of you to ask me!” 

She flung off the voluminous cape with 
a fine gesture, and stood before them in a 
low-necked black satin dress, with a rope 
of pearls reaching to what might be called 
her waist. Combined with the plumed 
hat and the high-heeled velvet slippers, the 
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effect was remarkable — especially if one 
did not notice how worn and dusty the 
slippers were, how shabby the dress, how 
bedraggled the feather. 

“Darcy Rose is doomed,” she said. “A 
grander spirit I never saw. One week ago 
this very night he sent for me. “J.,’ he 
said, ‘I’m going,’ he said.” She wiped her 
eyes. “‘And I’m ready,’ he said. ‘I 
haven’t one of my own kin left,’ he said, 
‘and me with a million dollars! J.,’ he 
said, ‘ you and me were partners;’ and the 
way he talked about old times would have 
wrenched tears out of a stone. He wanted 
to know what I was doing, and I told him 
the solemn truth. ‘ Darcy,’ I said, ‘I 
won’t tell you I’m resting, for the truth is, 
I’ve given up the profession. I may look 
all right to you,’ I said, ‘and there are 
many who,admire a stately figger; but it’s 
not the style just now, and on the stage I 
do not look so young. I will not hide from 
you, Darcy, that I am demonstrating 
French Cream Balm of Lettuce in the 
stores.’ Tears came into the man’s eyes.” 
She turned to Marian. “ He made a last 
will and testament,” she said, “ leaving all 
to me.” 

“T see!” said Marian. 

“And I wish to share it with the boys,” 
said Aunt Jean. ‘Darcy Rose isn’t the 
only one can be grateful. Their mother 
was an angel to me, when the rest of the 
family were—were not; and I’ve come to 
set things right.” 

“ That’s mighty kind of you,” said Evan. 

“Do have another slice of ham!” said 
Marian. 

“And wouldn’t you like a nice cup of 
tea?” asked Violet. 

Leonard said nothing. Although he had 
long ago lost all illusions about human na- 
ture, he felt a queer sort of pain at seeing 
them all so very kind and attentive—to a 
million dollars. It sickened him. He was 
not going to join the crowd of flatterers. 
Let them truckle as they liked to the poor 
old soul; he would be rudely honest. 

He was. 

Hil 


It was an unseasonably hot June that 
year, and Wilder suffered from it. He was 
tired to the bottom of his soul. A compe- 
tition for a model house was organized by 
a popular magazine, and he had been work- 
ing in the evenings on a set of plans, and 
had sent them in. 
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He knew he would not win, for his house 
was much too good. Nobody would ap- 
preciate that roof line, that staircase. He 
had done it to please himself, as a relief 
from the love nests, and to divert his mind 
from the sickening state of affairs at home, 
where Aunt Jean was now installed in the 
house, an honored guest. 

The hot weather had brought on a boom 
in love nests. His firm advertised that 
“every house will be built according to 
your ideas. The home we build for you 
will be your Home o’ Dreams;” and clients 
came in with all sorts of queer ideas. 

Basically, the love nests were strangely 
alike, but it was Wilder’s task to give each 
one a mendacious air of individuality. 

“Seems to me that sort o’ cupola effect 
isn’t so artistic as the others,” said Con- 
nolly, the senior partner. 

“Oh, yes, it is!” said Wilder. ‘“ More 
so, if possible. That cupola is the most 
arty thing I’ve ever done. It makes the 
love nest a perfect little hencoop.” 

Connolly glanced at his genius with a 
shade of anxiety. 

“ Wilder,” he said, “ you’re all wore 
out.” 

“ No,” said Wilder, “ I’m a man of iron.” 
He took off his eye shade and got up. 
“ And now,” he said, “ peace and rest at 
length have come, all the day’s long toil is 
past.” He stopped to light his pipe. “ And 
now,” he continued, “each heart is whis- 
pering ‘ Home—home at last!’ ” ; 

“Tl say you got the right idea,” said 
Connolly. 

“ Just think of that to-night, as you’re 
going uptown in the subway,” said Wilder. 
“ Try to realize that all the hearts crammed 
in there with you are whispering, ‘ Home— 
home at last!’ Good night!” 

He took his hat and stepped out of the 
office; and there, in the arcade of the big 
building, he saw Violet. She was looking 
at the window where small models of the 
love nests were displayed. 

He had not seen Violet for some weeks, 
and it seemed to him that she had improved 
during that time. He had seen her wearing 
the same hat and dress before; but she had 
not looked like this in them. No—for- 
merly she had appeared serious and compe- 
tent, and now she looked a gentle, an ap- 
pealing figure. You could imagine her 
waiting for a man, and glancing up when 
he came, with a charming blush. 

“ Hello, Violet!” he said. 
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She glanced up, but she did not blush. 
On the contrary, the hot weather had made 
her unusually pale. 

“ Hello, Leonard!” she replied in her 
usual serious and friendly way. 

But he was not quite as usual. He could 
not help thinking that if she had been wait- 
ing for him, it would be a curiously agree- 
able thing. 

“TI haven’t seen you for a long time,” 
he said. 

“ T’ve been to the house for dinner two 
or three times,” said Violet; “but you 
weren’t home, and I can’t stay overnight 
any more, on account of Aunt Jean having 
the spare room.” 

Violet lived in a furnished room on West 
Twelfth Street, and she had been in the 
habit of spending the week-ends with her 
sister; but not any more. She had been 
sacrificed. Compared with Aunt Jean’s 
million, all Violet’s kindnesses, her loyal 
assistance in family crises, didn’t count at 
all. She looked pale and jaded, and she 
had grown so extraordinarily pretty in 
these last weeks! Leonard had been miss- 
ing her—that was what was the matter 
with him. 

Over her shoulder, he looked at the model 
love nests in the window. One of them was 
lighted now; there were curtains in its tiny 
windows, through which shone a mellow 
pink glow. Wilder knew that there was 
nothing inside except an electric bulb with 
a crape paper shade, and yet— 

Somewhere there was a real house just 
like it, softly lighted in the summer dusk, 
with flowers in a little garden. He could 
imagine that a tired man, coming home to 
a house like that—to a smile, a kiss, to 
quiet and tenderness—might find even one 
of Connolly’s love nests not without beauty. 

“Vil” he said. 

This time she did blush, and glanced 
away. 

“ They are sweet little houses!” she said 
defiantly. 

“Vi, let’s have dinner together! I'll 
telephone to Marian.” 

“ Well—” said Violet. “I should like 
it awfully. I get so lonely, sometimes!” 

She had never talked like this before. 
She had never looked like this before. 

“Tl get a taxi,” said Leonard, “ and 
we'll go up te Claremont. I only ask you 
not to come across with the usual family 
line about its being an extravagance.” 

“T wasn’t going to,” said Violet. They 
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had come out into the street now, where 
a wan daylight lingered. “I’ve been 
thinking about that a lot—about being ex- 
travagant. I’ve been—just afraid. I could 
do ever so many things; but I’ve been 
afraid to get the thing I want to-day, be- 
cause then I might not be able to get 
something else to-morrow.” 

“ That’s thrift, my dear girl — keeping 
your cake until you haven’t any teeth to 
eat it with.” 

“ Well, I—there’s a cab, Leonard.” 

He hailed it, and the driver slid up to 
the curb. Wilder opened the door and 
took Violet’s arm, to help her in. Some- 
how it was such a young sort of arm, firm 
and sturdy enough, but very slender—too 
slender. She herself was altogether too 
slender and too young. It worried him. 

“I’m going to stop being afraid,” she 
said. “I’m going to trust life.” 

Wilder was silent. They were going up 
Broadway in an endless procession of cabs 
and cars. Out of every building more and 
more people were pouring, going home. 
Perhaps, for some of them, home was not 
a joke. 

Trust life? Just go ahead, and take the 


things that belong to youth? Not to be 
so bitterly afraid of being disillusioned and 
disappointed, but to trust life—and trust 


this girl? Didn’t he know by this time 
how faithful, honest, and kind she was? 

“Could you rent one of those love 
nests?” she asked. 

His heart stood still for a moment. 

“T could buy one, on easy terms,” he 
said. 

“T mean could any one—could I rent 
one?” 

“ You?” 

“Ves,” she said. “ You see, Leonard, 
I’ve been thinking. I’d like a little house.” 

He reached out for her hand, and took 
it, and she did not draw it away. 

“ Vil” he said. 

“‘T want to get a house for the summer, 
where I can take Aunt Jean,” she said. 
“T think I can afford it. She’s nearly 
sixty, Leonard. Don’t you think she’s— 
pathetic?” 

“ Pathetic?” said Leonard. 

The most pathetic thing, he thought, was 
a man’s unconquerable longing for the sort 
of girl who didn’t exist—a gentle young 
thing who waited for him, who would be 
happy with him, in one of Connolly’s 
houses. 
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Violet was a practical girl. She was per- 
fectly willing to be sacrificed for Aunt 
Jean’s million. She was sensible, and he 
was a fool. 

He could not very well push the girl’s 
hand away, but his clasp became so limp 
that she withdrew it. She looked at him, 
but he did not look at her. She tried to 
talk to him, but he answered with marked 
indifference. 

“Tf you can’t be a little more agreeable,” 
said Vi, a trifle unsteadily, “I don’t see 
much use in our having dinner together.” 

“Tt wasn’t intended as a useful thing,” 
said Leonard. “ Simply a diversion.” 

“Well, I’m not diverted,” said Vi. 
“You're being very—trying, Leonard!” 

“Tm sorry,” said he; “but I didn’t 
think you’d be able to stand me very long.” 

“If you’d try—” 

“ Didn’t you say I was trying?” 

“T think—” said Violet. ‘“ Please stop 
the cab! I'll take a bus home.” 

Very well, he was not going to argue with 
her. He stopped the cab, and they both got 
out. He put Violet on a bus, and then he 
walked uptown along the Drive. There 
were lights in almost every window, now, 
and across the river other lights shone out 
—from homes. 

“She was crying,” Leonard mused. 

Was he to be held responsible for that? 
Hardly. He had been on the point of of- 
fering her all he had, but he had discov- 
ered in time that she was after bigger 
game. Life in a love nest—with Aunt Jean 
and her million, not with him! It was 
funny, in a way. 

And in another way it was not so very 
funny. He knew all about human nature, 
but for a long time he had thought that 
Violet was different. Well, she wasn’t. 
She had reproached him for being disagree- 
able. All right! He reproached her, in 
his heart, for something a good deal worse 
than that. 

It hurt—he would admit it. It hurt like 
the devil! 

IV 


LEONARD did not telephone home to 
Marian. After a solitary dinner in a res- 
taurant, he caught the nine o’clock train. 
He walked up from the station at a leisure- 
ly pace. He was defying Marian. 

“ Just let her start something!” he said 
to himself. 

The trouble was that she never did start 
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anything. In her way, she was a pretty 
decent sort of girl, and patient with Leon- 
ard. That winter, when he had had the 
flu— 


If she knew now how he felt! Of course 


he could not tell her, ever; but if she did- 


know! She would call him “ poor boy,” 
and would not care how late he was. 

He stopped in at the Greek confection- 
er’s and got a box of chocolates. It would 
please the foolish woman, and he was 
rather fond of her. 

As he came down the street, he heard 
voices from the porch. He concealed the 
chocolates in his newspaper. When he en- 
tered the house, Marian would follow him, 
and then, if she happened to mention that 
he looked miserable, he might admit he 
was, and let her call him “ poor boy.” 

“ And you'll get a car,” he heard Aunt 
Jean say. 

“Tt certainly would help,” said Evan. 

“Deary, you’ve got to put up a good 
front. Just you get a bigger house, and 


a car, and a maid in a cap and apron to 
open the door, and the patients ‘ll come 
fast enough!” 
“You're right!” agreed Evan, heartily. 
“ And Marian ought to have a fur coat 


this winter. Deary, things like that are 
an investment!” 

“ T shouldn’t know myself in a fur coat,” 
said Marian, with an unnatural little laugh. 

“ And we'll travel!” Aunt Jean went on, 
growing excited. “Go to California, and 
all!” 

“ Wonderful!” cried Marian. 

“ And I’m going to get Leonard to build 
me a house,” said Aunt Jean. “ He’s a 
real genius.” 

“ He is!” said Marian. 

“ And Violet—” 

Leonard could endure no more. All of 
them eager to take anything they could get 
from that poor old soul! Sitting there, 
discussing plans for the spending of her 
money! Even Vi—Vi was going to rent a 
love nest for Aunt Jean’s million. 

“‘ Well, Leonard!” greeted Aunt Jean, as 
he came up the steps. “Sit down! I bet 
you’re all tired out after this hot day.” 

“T am,” said Leonard. “I’m sick and 
tired.” 

“We were just talking about—” 

“JT heard you,” Leonard interrupted; 
“but you can count me out, thanks. I 
don’t need any assistance.” 

“ But, deary!” 
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“No!” said Leonard. “I’m grateful to 
you, but you'll have plenty of others to 
help you get rid of your money. I’m go- 
ing—” He paused for a moment. “I’m 
going away,” he went on. “I’m going out 
to California. After you’ve finished help- 
ing everybody in sight, you can come out 
to me, any time you like.” 

He went into the house, slamming the 
screen door behind him. He was sick of 
it. He loathed human nature. Knaves 
and fools! Aunt Jean was one of the fools, 
and he was another. 

There were some letters for him on the 
hall table. He took them into the sitting 
room, and flung himself into a chair. He 
had never felt so tired and so dispirited in 
his life. All of them, even Vi! 

He realized now that he had not been 
a really complete cynic. He had thought 
that Evan was a darned fine fellow, making 
a gallant fight in the world. He had 
thought Marian was a rather wonderful 
girl, loyal and patient and strong. He had 
thought that Vi was the pluckiest, dearest 
kid. He had had faith in these people. 

But no more! He was a cynic now, all 
right; and he really was going away. He 
had not dreamed of such a thing until he 
said it, but he meant it now. He would 
leave the rest of them to divide poor Aunt 
Jean’s million, and, when she was cleaned 
out, he would look after her. 

He lit a cigarette and lay back in his 
chair. The room was tranquil and pretty 
in the lamplight. The curtains fluttered 
in the night wind, and he could smell the 
honeysuckle outside. This place had been 
a home for him. He had believed that he 
hated it, but he hadn’t. He had loved it— 
the neat, airy bedroom upstairs, the porch 
where the honeysuckle climbed, the cheer- 
ful grin Evan had for him, Marian’s thou- 
sand affectionate little services, and Vi 
coming and going. 

“ They were all right,” he said to him- 
self, forlornly, “ until they smelled money. 
Well, that’s human nature.” 

But he wanted to get away from human 
nature as fast as possible. There would 
surely be work in California for an expert 
designer of love nests. He knew nobody 
there; he would have no ties. 

Marian entered the room. 

“Excuse me, Leonard,” she said evenly, 
“but I’ll have to make up the couch here 
for Vi. She’s coming out on the nine fifty.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Leonard. 
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Let her be offended! Plain speaking 
might have helped them; anyhow, they 
knew now how he felt about things. He 
picked up his letters. The first one was ad- 
dressed to “ Miss Jean La Reine.” He rose. 

“Letter for you, Aunt Jean!” he called. 

“Leonard!” said Marian, in a whisper. 
“ Don’t! ” 

He paid no heed. Holding the letter in 
his hand, he stood waiting until Aunt Jean 
came in. 

“A letter?” said she. “My!” She 
looked at the envelope. ‘ Boys!” she cried. 
“Tt’s from the lawyer! I’m all fluttery!” 

Evan had come in with her, and, to 
Leonard’s furious disgust, he put his arm 
about Aunt Jean. 

“Don’t be fluttery,” he said. “ Take it 
easy! Sit down!” 

She shook her head, and the ready tears 
came into her eyes. 

“Tt’s the news,” she said. ‘“ Poor Darcy 
Rose! He was a grand friend to me!” 

Leonard sat down again, and began to 
open his letters. He heard Aunt Jean tear 
the envelope. 

“ Oh, my God!” she cried. 


“Take it easy!” said Evan. “ Never 


mind, Aunt Jean!” 
“ Boys!” she cried. 
Her face had grown chalk white beneath 


the rouge. She looked her years now. 

“ Boys, he never left a cent—for any 
one.” 

“ Never mind, dear!” said Marian. She 
was kneeling beside Aunt Jean, her smooth 
cheek pressed against the raddled old one. 

“ After I promised you—all I promised 
you—” 

“ Aunt Jean, dear, we knew.” 

“ Knew?” 

“ We asked Vi to see the lawyer, weeks 
ago, because we were afraid, from the very 
beginning, that—that you were going to 
be terribly disappointed. Poor old Mr. 
Rose didn’t have anything to leave.” 

“ And you let me stay, when you knew?” 

“We only wished you’d never find out, 
dear. We thought that if you got used to 
us, you could be happy to keep on—” 

“ A s-silly old woman without a c-cent 
she sobbed. “And all those plans—that 
see-dan car for Evan, and the fur coat for 
you, and a little holiday this summer! Oh, 
I wish I was dead!” 

Leonard had risen again. He saw that 
Evan and Marian were doing more for the 
silly old woman without a cent than even 
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a millionairess could have expected. They 
had known all the time, all of them—Vio. 
let, too. Here was human nature unmasked 
at last! 

Leonard had grown as pale as Aunt Jean. 

“Look here!” he said, with a frown. 
“ Aunt Jean, your idea was—to share with 
the family. Well, we can manage the car 
and the fur coat and the little holiday, all 
right. I’ve won the competition.” 

“ Leonard!” cried a voice from just be- 
yond the doorway. 

He knew it was Violet, but he did not 
care to look at her just then. 

“ Here’s a box of candy,” he said briefly, 
and turned toward the other door. 

“Len, old man—” Evan began. 

“Leonard!” cried Marian. “Oh, you 
splendid boy!” 

“I knew he was a genius!” cried Aunt 
Jean. 

He could not speak just then. He went 
into the dining room to escape; but Violet 
came after him. He turned and faced her. 

“Vil” he said. “ I’m—I’m sorry.” 

She held out her hand with a friendly 
smile, but somehow the friendliness van- 
ished. It turned into another sort of look, 
such as he had never yet seen on any face. 

“Vi,” he said, “ why didn’t you tell me 
about Aunt Jean?” 

“T hated to, Leonard. You—you do 
feel things so. You’d have been so upset. 
You have said that life was unjust, and— 
you’re such an idealist, Len!” 

“What?” said Leonard. 
I’m like that?” 

“* I—I know it!” replied Vi, with a break 
in her voice. ‘“ You can’t bear it if every- 
thing isn’t perfect. You don’t understand 
human nature or—” 

“You mean you think I’m a fool,” said 
Leonard sternly. 

“T do not!” contradicted Vi. “I 
think—” She tried to get her hand away, 
but it was impossible. ‘“ Imagine your 
wanting to give away your money the mo- 
ment you get it! I—I think—” 

Leonard was silent for a time, looking 
at her. 

“Violet,” he said, somberly, “I need 
some one to look after me.” 

“T’ve always known it!” agreed Violet. 


“You think 


“Don’t disturb ’em!” whispered Aunt 
Jean. ‘“ We’re young only once. That’s 
just human nature. Deary, what could be 
sweeter?” 





Hail to the Beef! 


WHEN A MORON PROVES HE IS AS GAME AS A PIT-BRED BULL 
TERRIER, OUR INTELLECTUAL HATS MUST BE OFF TO HIM 


By Richard Howells Watkins 


AM a man of action. Consequently, 
when I feel that it is needful, I take 
action — swift, decisive action of the 

keener sort—to eradicate the source of my 
discomfiture. And it never fails. 

The starting point of a remarkable period 
in my life was the occasion upon which I 
proposed to Lucy Branwether. Although 
given to an occasional flightiness of mind 
which I have always deplored, Lucy is a 
young lady of wealth, position, and charm, 
and therefore eminently suitable to bear 
the not unimportant name of Mrs. Els- 
wood Parminter. 

I had put my case forcefully, and not 
without some slight oratorical ability. The 
advantages of such a union to her were 
many, but I refrained from mentioning all 
but the most outstanding. Closing with a 
graceful compliment as to the honor with 
which her acceptance would overwhelm 
me, I awaited her answer quite confidently. 

She looked at me with thoughtful brown 
eyes. 
fe Parmy,” she said, with a sudden burst 
of that levity which is her most outstand- 
ing defect of character, “you're fat! 
You're positively obese!” 

I got to my feet with some difficulty; 
emotion quite unmanned me. She watched 
me with increasing mirth. 

“We were speaking, dear girl, of a seri- 
ous subject—matrimony,” I reproved her 
gently, yet with that firmness which is an 
> innate part of my character. 

“T wasn’t,” she quibbled. “ You were. 
And that is what brought me around to 
the matter of obesity.” 

“T)on’t use that frightful word,” I said, 
perhaps a trifle irritably. “It is very 
unbecoming.” 

“It is,” she admitted, yielding to my 
sternness. For a few moments she sur- 
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veyed me with eyes that were quite un- 
readable. Then she giggled—positively 
giggled—like a girl of seventeen, although 
she is actually only a year or two my 
junior; I am twenty-four. I waited with 
compressed lips for her to continue. 

“ Parmy, dear, I am still almost young, 
and I still cling fiercely to some ideals,” 
she announced. “ That is dreadfully old- 
fashioned, I realize; but there you are! 
And one of my ideals is that my knight in 
shining armor must not pant like a switch 
engine when arising from his knees. He 
doesn’t have to go down on them in the 
first place, if he can do a few bending ex- 
ercises or otherwise demonstrate that he is 
lithe and limber.” 

She regarded me intently, again, and 
shook her head. 

“No, Parmy, your own grandmother 
couldn’t call you lithe.” 

“You would have me reduce, then?” I 
inquired rather stiffly. ‘“ Are you aware 
that, despite your strictures on my weight, 
I am actually several pounds under two 
hundred? At what weight would you en- 
tertain my proposal? I have my health to 
consider, you know.” 

“Tt isn’t a Turkish bath proposition at 
all,” she replied. “I’m not trying to 
weigh you in at the ringside before listen- 
ing to you. Just let’s call the proposal 
part of it off and stay friends. You see, 
Parmy, although you do say clever things 
sometimes, I’m a bit suspicious that more 
of the adipose tissue than a fair average 
is located above the collar button.” 

“You mean that I have a fat face!” I 
charged, grasping her meaning immediate- 
ly. I have a nimble mind for innuendo. 

“Not quite that,” she evaded. 

“ Tell me, then, what is it that you re- 
quire in a suitor that I lack?” I demanded, 
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thereby sweeping aside all these superficial 
generalities. 

She looked away from me, out across 
the garden and the fields beyond. 

“He must appeal to my imagination,” 
she said, rather dreamily. ‘He must 
bring me—romance!” 

After that I at once motored home to 


see Carson. 
II 


Carson is my man Friday, although 
nominally he holds the position of secre- 
tary to me. Through him I deal with the 
trustees of my estate, which will not be 
mine to control until I am thirty-five, ow- 
ing to an error of my late father. I am 
sure that he meant to say twenty-five in 
his will. But all this is beside the point. 

This Carson is a clever chap, in a shal- 
low sort of way. He relieves me of much 


of the detail of my existence, leaving me 
free to deal with the profundities of life. 
With him I had run over the main points of 
my address of proposal, and he had made 
several suggestions which I had adopted. 

The subtleties of a woman’s mind are 
frankly a mystery to me, but apparently 


Carson is well acquainted with them. He 
has been married twice, and, as he put it, 
happily divorced on each occasion. 

I found the man smoking one of his 
multitudinous cigarettes on the terrace, 
staring out over the bay. I sat down and 
called him to me. 

“ Carson,” I said abruptly, as he faced 
me and discarded his cigarette, ‘“ what 
does a girl mean when she says a man 
must appeal to her imagination—that he 
must bring her romance?” 

“Did Lucy say that?” he exclaimed. 

This was inexcusable. 

“We are dealing with a hypothetical 
case, Carson,” I said sternly. 

He lowered his head, abashed. 
sorry, sir,” he murmured. 

“ Quite all right, Carson,” I replied, le- 
niently. ‘“ But answer the question.” 

He reflected. His periods of thought 
are sometimes lengthy to the point of be- 
ing annoying. 

“Tt means that the man must be an in- 
teresting, a romantic figure, sir,” he said, 
bringing out his meaning more plainly by 
emphasizing the word “figure.” He 
smiled, revealing his teeth in a way that 
I am coming, somehow, to dislike. Then 
he hurried on: 
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“In other words, sir, the man must ex- 
cite her interest—do something that will 
rivet her eyes, and the eyes of the rest of 
the world, upon him.” 

“ Well, go on,” I told him. “ How do I 
—I mean, how does he do that? Come! 
Come! Be explicit, Carson.” 

Carson’s period of reflection now was 
less. An obedient fellow is Carson. 

“In the old days he slew a dragon, or 
said that he did; led his serfs to war; dis- 
covered a new continent, or made a hit 
with the king,” Carson replied. “ Nowa- 
days he writes a book, discovers a new 
cure for an old disease, invents a dance, 
lowers a links record or—or—” His voice 
died away. 

“ All this is nonsense,” I said, impa- 
tiently, for none of the methods he men- 
tioned appealed to me. 

“Of course, if I knew the particular 
kind of girl whose imagination was to be 
appealed to—” he murmured, and paused 
again. 

I was completely out of temper with the 
man. 

“You well know that I am referring to 
Miss Branwether, Carson,” I snapped. 

He smiled at me placatingly, displaying 
those teeth again. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” he said. ‘“ That 
gives me more scope. Miss Branwether, 
I believe, is an out-of-doors girl. She ad- 
mires brains, of course, but she also admires 
men of the adventurous type. I think we 
had better stick to adventure, sir.” 

“* Well, how can I be of the adventurous 
type, then?” I asked. 

“You might go fly a kite—I mean an 
airplane, sir,” he said, adding his last few 
words hurriedly. 

“‘ Now we are getting down to the con- 
crete,” I decided. ‘“ What are you laugh- 
ing at, Carson?” 

“T was laughing, sir, at my own silly 
slip in using the wrong word—kite for air- 
plane,” he explained. 

“What makes you think Miss Bran- 
wether would admire a man who flew an 
airplane?” I asked. 

“T heard her talking to some army pi- 
lots at the Mainwaring dance, sir,” he said. 
“She seemed quite animated—intensely 
interested in their exploits—and they were 
doing their best to keep her interested.” 

I frowned. I had taken Carson to that 
dance, for I sometimes run out of topics 
of conversation in the lighter vein, and 
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then it is handy to have him at my shoul- 
der to suggest things that might be said 
to various ladies present. And here he had 
left me during some dance to eavesdrop on 
Lucy. 

“Be warned, Carson,” I said sternly. 
“Tt is quite true that I brought you to the 
dance to associate on equal terms with me 
and the other guests. But not to presume, 
young man; not to presume.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt was not my fault that they chose 
my corner to talk in,” he began, but I cut 
him short. 

“You think, then, that as an aviator, I 
might interest her?” I asked. 

“T’m sure that as an aviator you’d in- 
terest everybody,” he assured me. 

This was heartening. At last I was 
reaching some definite conclusion. I am, 
as I may have said before, a man of ac- 
tion, and it is irksome not to know, some- 
times, just how to start acting. 

“Very good,” I said. “TI shall become 
an aviator. I am aware that this requires 
courage, but I am utterly devoid of fear.” 


il 


CARSON was staring at me. I presume 
that the quick decisions of the man of will 
and determination are always stupefying 
to those without such powers. 

“Yes,” he murmured. “ You are utter- 
ly devoid of fear. That’s the funny part 
of it. I saw you sit in the rumble seat of 
the roadster the night Hammitt got crazy 
drunk, and you never blinked an eye when 
he hit sixty-five on a curve.” 

“Funny!” I exclaimed. ‘ You forget 
yourself, Carson. It was my coolness on 
that occasion that saved our lives, as I 
realized later on when I thought it over. 
I sat perfectly still, and eventually my 
mental power over him asserted itself, and 
he stopped the car.” 

“ Yes,” he admitted, instantly. ‘“ It was 
your coolness, although, of course, the fact 
that the car ran out of gas may have had 
something to do with his stopping, too.” 

That is the trouble with Carson; the 
reason why he is not of more value to me. 
His mind slides away from the matter 
under consideration to some entirely irrele- 
vant detail. 

“T have no fear of heights, either,” I 
went on, ignoring his digression. ‘I can 
look unmoved from the top of the highest 
building, or from the summit of such 
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mountains as have adequate transportation 
facilities. I lack fear, Carson; you know 
it, and I know it. Since that is so, there 
is no conceit in my admitting it myself. 
Conceit is a defect which I hold in abhor- 
rence. Have I ever yielded to it?” 

““ Never,” he answered earnestly. ‘“ No, 
never. Well, hardly ever — ah — have I 
heard you mention conceit. And as for 


imagination—that idle daydreaming of im- 
mature minds—you are devoid of that, too, 
as devoid of it as you are of fear.” 

“You wander, Carson,” I reproved him, 
although I spoke gently. “I have decided 
Now, where do I learn to 


to learn to fly. 
fly—and how?” 

He looked at me alertly. 

“Tt will be a pleasure, as well as a duty, 
to assist you,” he said, and I was pleased 
at his quickness. ‘“ Let us start at once. 
It is only a short run in the car to the fly- 
ing fields around Mineola and Garden City. 
I am sure we will find plenty of air schools 
where they take on large contracts.” 

“Perhaps a smaller school, where I 
might get individual instruction, would be 
better,” I demurred. 

“Yes, sir,” he agreed. “I had that in 
mind. Shall we start now?” 

“My mind is made up,” I replied. 
‘““And when my mind is made up, I act. 
Call the car, Carson. We shall see whether 
a man built on generous proportions may 
not be as romantic a figure as some youth 
of meager size.” 

Carson had started, but stopped dead, 
and looked at me. He has a nervous af- 
fliction that makes his mouth work at 
times. It is a habit almost as offensive 
to me as the way he displays his teeth; but, 
being large minded, I ignore it. 

“She didn’t call you fat, sir?” he mur- 
mured, and his voice conveyed to me his 
shocked surprise. 

“Call the car, Carson,” I instructed 
briefly. Would that I could find a man 
whose mind did not wander so! 

I conveyed my impatience to Smithers, 
the new chauffeur who succeeded Ham- 
mitt. He made creditable speed toward 
the mid section of the island, although we 
were hampered, as usual, by the myriad 
of small, cheap cars which thronged the 
road. When a man running for office 
comes out in favor of barring from the 
roads all cars costing less than five thou- 
sand dollars, I shall register and vote. But 
I digress. 
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Such was my eager determination to get 
on with the task at hand, that I halted the 
car at the first galvanized iron shed on the 
edge of the first field that I came to. The 
shed, which was of a size to house two or 
more airplanes, bore a painted sign: 


CLIFF STUART 
FLIGHTS 
Arr SCHOOL 


“‘ Here we are,” I said, and in my swift 
decisiveness I opened the door before 
Smithers could reach it. I led the way 
around to the front of the big shed, which 
is known as a hangar. 

An airplane stood just in front of it, and 
a man with a greasy face and red hair, 
clad in blue work clothes, was mounted 
high upon the engine, doing something 
with a tool which engrossed his whole at- 
tention, and murmuring softly under his 
breath. 

“T say, my man, I am here to learn to 
fly,” I said, raising my voice. 


IV 


HE turned sharply, and surveyed me in- 
tently, with eyes that were peculiarly 
round. Somehow, he must have lost his bal- 
ance, for his tool clattered to the ground, 
and he clung to the motor with both hands. 


“ Huh?” he said. “ Come again; may- 
be I’m a bit dippy to-day.” 

I repeated my request. Without an- 
other word to me, he turned in the direc- 
tion of the small wooden shack that stood 
beside the hangar, and howled in a rau- 
cous, unpleasant voice: 

“Qh, boss! Big business! Come and 
see, boss! Never mind your specs!” 

Our attention thus attracted to the 
shack, we perceived a short, muscular, 
quick moving young man issue therefrom 
and approach us. He was attired in a 
white flannel shirt, whipcord breeches, 
smart leather puttees, and well-polished 
boots. In one hand he carried a soft 
leather helmet and a pair of goggles. 

Instantly I perceived that my judgment 
was sound. Undoubtedly a man in such 
a costume made a romantic figure. I could 
see myself striding across the field thus, 
trimly dressed, calm, with keen eyes in- 
tent on my airplane, and lips firmly com- 
pressed in preparation for my bout with 
the remorseless air. 

And a helmet, which fastens under the 
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chin, is undoubtedly becoming to one who 
is inclined to be a trifle plump in that par- 
ticular spot. Yes, I had made no mistake. 

“Good afternoon,” said the aviator. 

“Ts this Stuart?” I asked. 

He inclined his head briefly. 

“* My name is Elswood Parminter. Par- 
minter. Perhaps you have heard of me. 
I desire to learn to fly—at once.” 

The attention of all of us was suddenly 
diverted by a whoop of anguish from the 
red-headed mechanic. He was sliding off 
the nose of the airplane, with feet dangling 
and arms clinging. 

“ Catch me, quick!” he wailed. “I’m 
falling—I’m falling! Oh, mamma!” 

“Pipe down, Red!” Stuart thundered, 
and I was amazed by the quality and im- 
perative intensity of his voice. It made a 
favorable impression, particularly as the 
fellow instantly ceased to struggle, and 
dropped the two feet that separated him 
from the earth. He walked off toward the 
hangar without a word. © 

“He seems a timorous young man,” I 
remarked. 

“He’s the best mechanic on Long Is- 
land, but that’s all,” Cliff Stuart said, curt- 
ly, in a voice surprisingly low, after his 
tone of command. He looked at me in- 
tently again. ‘“ You say you wish to learn 
to fly?” 

“T do,” I replied. 
start at once.” 

He appeared to hesitate. 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘“‘ that’s my busi- 
ness—teaching people to fly. And I have 
plenty of competition, as you see.” 

He nodded to the field, which I observed, 
for the first time, was dotted around the 
edge with hangars, in front of many of 
which men worked upon airplcnes, or stood 
talking in little groups. There were sev- 
eral airplanes high above us, and even at 
that moment one or two were landing, or, 
as the queer terminology of the air has it, 
taking off. 

I was pleased at the sight, for the more 
competition, the less money the fellow was 
making, and, therefore, the more advan- 
tage to me in dictating the terms. 

“Great sight, isn’t it?” he said, as he 
surveyed the planes soaring above us. He 
seemed to have forgotten completely the 
matter at hand in his interest in the sight. 

“T presume so,” I cut in, rather sharp- 
ly. “ Now, as to the little matter of your 
compensation—” 


“T should like to 
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He held up a hand protestingly. 

“We haven’t got that far yet,” he said. 
“Let me explain that mine is a very small 
school, consisting of myself, several me- 
chanics, of which Red is chief, and two 
planes. Since I am running on a small 
amount of capital, I have to be careful in 
picking pupils to make sure that I have 
no serious breakage.” 

“ Breakage?” I inquired. 

“He means that he cannot afford to 
have pupils smashing their heads if they 
insist on smashing his planes at the same 
time,” Carson interrupted. 

‘“‘ Be silent,” I reproved him. ‘“ Your 
statement is gratuitous in the extreme. 
Levity, and I take your remark to be such, 
is out of place, Carson.” 

I drew Stuart’s eyes, which were inquir- 
ingly fixed upon Carson, to my own. 

“ He is my secretary,” I explained. “ As 
to breakage, I will agree to pay for all 
breakage I may incur. But may I inquire 


what this breakage usually consists of?” 
““T was once an army instructor, and 

had a few crashes then; but since I have 

been engaged in civilian instruction work, 


a few minor accidents is all I’ve had,” 
Stuart replied. ‘‘ But before I take you 
on, I want to see how you behave in a 
plane. I don’t guarantee, as some instruc- 
tors do, to teach anything to fly.” 


V 


I sTEPPED resolutely toward the air- 
plane, put my foot in the step, and beck- 
oned Carson to assist me in clambering 
into the cockpit, which was indeed of scant 
proportions. 

“Let us settle this matter at once,” I 
said, turning my head to address Stuart. 

“Maybe you’d better use the other ship, 
Mr. Butterball,” a discordant voice broke 
in, and I perceived that the mechanic had 
returned from the hangar. “ The valves 
are out of that can, and she don’t breathe 
well without ’em.” 

“ Butterball!” I exclaimed, indignantly, 
for the fellow’s manner, while respectful 
enough, somehow irritated me. ‘ Who 
told you my name was Butterball?” 

“Who told me?” Red repeated, looking 
at me in the utmost astonishment. He 
scratched his head in a vulgar manner. 
“Whadda you know about that? Who 
did? If you’re not Butterball, who is?” 

“How do I know?” I retorted, crush- 
ingly, for I dislike conversing unnecessarily 
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with servants. “I have never met this 
Butterball, my man.” 

‘* All right,” he mumbled, suddenly, and 
was silent. I perceived that Stuart was 
looking at him fixedly. For a small man, 
the aviator had a powerful eye. He con- 
tinued to look at the mechanic until the 
latter suddenly broke into a run toward the 
hangar, whooping as he went: 

“ All out, you guys! Roll out that 
Jenny! Look her over good, and kiss her 
farewell! High tide coming!” 

Several men, garbed like himself, re- 
sponded, and pushed another machine from 
the shed. 

“Airmen have an argot of their own, I 
see,” I remarked, to put Stuart at his ease. 
He looked uncomfortable, and I suppose 
he felt so, for it is not often that a Par- 
minter fraternizes so easily with a man 
who earns his living by manual dexterity. 

“Yes, they have,” he agreed. 

“And some of them,” he added, quite 
unintelligibly, ‘“‘ are more apt to get their 
heads broken on the ground than in the 
air.” 

He led the way to the other airplane, 
which now was undergoing a process which 
he described as heating the motor. Not 
being familiar with mechanics, this seemed 
rather unnecessary, as the day was quite 
warm, and the danger of anything freezing 
was remote. 

Red sat in one of the compartments of 
the plane, which are called cockpits, and 
operated a short lever known as the throt- 
tle. Stuart seemed surprised, and perhaps 
a bit depressed, that I did not understand 
when he translated this instrument into 
automobile terms as the accelerator, but 
I explained to him, in decisive language, 
that I employed chauffeurs to do my driv- 
ing for me. 

Finally, the aviator expressed his belief 
that the motor was well heated, and sug- 
gested that we proceed. I was equipped 
with a helmet and a leather jacket, the 
latter insufferably tight. There was no 
mirror in the shack, but Carson assured 
me that I presented a striking picture. 

When a stepladder was brought, I 
mounted without difficulty, and with an 
agility that must have seemed surprising 
to some, into the forward cockpit. This 
aperture, although uncomfortably small, at 
least had the advantage of being under the 
upper wing, and thus shaded. I detest the 
direct rays of the sun, as I am prone to 
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perspire freely, and, moreover, have a very 
delicate skin. 

The loudness of the motor in the heat- 
ing process had annoyed me, and I spoke 
to the man Red as he fastened me in with 
a belt, for I understood that he was re- 
sponsible for such details. He explained 
that the noise was necessary to counteract 
the eternal stillness of the region just above 
the earth, and that nothing annoys a pilot 
so much as to have this clamor suddenly 
cease. 

I remarked that I could well understand 
that utter absence of sound might well 
have a depressing effect upon an aérial 
voyager not so fortunate as myself in the 
control of his nerves. 

“ Depressing is right,” he agreed, in his 
rough way, as he endeavored to fit the belt 
about me. “If she conks you'll get what 
I mean quick ” 

“T doubt it,” I answered, and my tone 
was meant to intimate to him that I wished 
to say no more on the subject. 

He pointed to a sort of stick protruding 
from the floor, and also to a bar arrange- 
ment for the feet. 

“If you don’t want your trip to heaven 
to be one way, leave them gadgets alone,” 
he said. 

“They do not interest me,” I replied 
coldly. 

VI 


THE flight was duller than I had expect- 
ed, and rather more uncomfortable. Hard- 
ly had Stuart roared an unintelligible com- 
mand at the mechanics, than they jerked 
pieces of wood from in front of the wheels 
and we proceeded. 

The noise of the motor grew louder and 
louder, and we jounced over the ground 
in a way that made me think sadly of the 
agreeable rear seat of my sedan. How- 
ever, I was sacrificing ease for a greater 
pleasure, the impressing of Lucy Bran- 
wether with the fact of my venturesome 
and attractive character. And I am not 
the man to falter. 

Finally, we arose from the ground. But 
even then I failed to enjoy myself, for the 
wind assailed me with violence whenever 
I projected any portion of my head or 
body beyond the windshield. 

And there was a distressing draft on the 
back of my head. The clatter of the mo- 
tor continued to fatigue my ears, and 
there was also a disagreeable whine from 
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the wires of the wings, as they cut through 
the air. 

I glanced over the side. The earth be- 
low was precisely as I had seen many times 
in photographs taken from the air. I was 
disappointed in the fact that, owing to the 
intensity of the head wind, we did not 
make very rapid progress; indeed, as we 
left the earth below, our pace slackened 
to a crawl. 

At what was, perhaps, the crest of our 
flight, the noise of the motor slackened 
very perceptibly, and I felt the thud of some 
one kicking at the boards behind me. 
Turning rather indignantly, I discovered 
that Stuart was employing this means of 
gaining my attention. 

‘““What do you think of it?” he roared 
against the gale. 

“It is very windy,” I shouted back. 
“‘Can’t you turn around and go the other 
way a bit?” 

The motor suddenly began its tumult 
again, and the plane tilted, throwing me 
to the right for an instant. However, be- 
fore I could suffer much inconvenience, we 
were upright again, and proceeded with 
the same wind hampering our movements, 
and with the earth crawling as before. 

Finally, Stuart inclined the plane as one 
goes around a corner, which is raised at the 
outer edge, and we descended. We gained 
speed, and were traveling quite rapidly 
when the field was reached again. 

The pilot did not slacken speed even 
when he permitted the machine to touch 
the ground, which was rather reckless, as 
I then thought, and done to frighten me. 
Little did he know what a dauntless pas- 
senger he had with him, as I informed my- 
self with some satisfaction. Later I learned 
that it is necessary to land at such a speed 
because—but I digress. 

The pilot stopped the machine some 
distance from the hangar, where Carson 
awaited us. 

“ Do you still want to learn to fly?” he 
asked, and lifted his goggles in order to 
look keenly at me. 

“T do,” I said firmly. “I must say 
quite frankly, however, that flying is gross- 
ly lacking in comfort, and in that exhila- 
ration which I was given to understand 
possessed a person in the air.” 

“Man!” he exclaimed, with unnecessary 
emphasis. ‘“ Didn’t you get it—the thun- 
der of the motor’s song, the thrum of the 
wires, the rush and bite of the air, the 
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power of the ship, and the view—looking 
down on the earth as the gods look down 
on it? Didn’t you get that?” 

“A cold in the neck is most likely what 
I shall get,” I responded. I dislike poetry 
and enthusiasm, and the fellow had both 
in his voice, and was in need of a word of 
rebuke to sober him. ‘“ However, I shall 
persevere. You must give me the name of 
your tailor; I wish to procure a flying 
outfit.” 

‘“‘ Look here,” he said, and his voice was 
stern. “ If I do take you on, I'll teach you 
to fly, if I have to make an angel out of 
you to do it. I’ve never failed yet, once 
I’ve started. I have a reputation to main- 
tain in my profession. You understand 
that?” 

I assured him of my codperation, and 
added a few words of kindly encourage- 
ment, for the man appeared diffident and 
unwilling to undertake my training. 


Doubtless the responsibility of instructing 
a Parminter weighed upon him. 

The machine trundled along to the line. 
Besides Carson and the mechanics, there 
was a little group of aviators standing to- 
gether not far from Red. They watched 


with great attention when I was assisted 
to alight. 

Somebody shouted, ‘“ Attaboy, jelly- 
boy!” or some such gibberish, in greeting 
to Stuart, but he paid no attention. 

“Wind up?” Red asked Stuart quickly. 

“No wind at all, Red,” Stuart replied, 
with a frown. ‘“ That’s the queerest part 
of it. Come this way, Mr. Parminter.” 


VII 


WE went to the shack. There I stood 
by my resolve that I should be personally 
responsible for any breakage that ensued, 
for I desired to make it plain to Stuart that 
he was not dealing with an ordinary stu- 
dent of flying, but with a man of large 
affairs. 

Eventually he agreed to my generous 
demand, although he explained that up to 
this time he had assumed the risk himself. 
He said that he made this exception upon 
something known in flying circles as a 
“hunch,” a phrase which has a familiar 
ring in my ears, and yet one of which I 
know not the meaning. 

Motoring back to the North Shore that 
night, I decided that I had erred in not ac- 
quainting Lucy Branwether at once with 
my resolve to become an aviator. My 
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dauntless bearing and my rapid progress 
could not fail to make an impression upon 
her. 

I therefore intimated to Carson that he 
had my permission to inform her what I 
was doing, and where Stuart’s field was 
located. This he promised to do after I 
had made it quite plain to him that the 
information was not to appear to come 
from me. 

After a lengthy telephonic conversation, 
he reported to me that Miss Branwether 
had manifested every indication of delight, 
and the keenest interest in my step, and 
that she planned to be present at several 
of my lessons. 

In this she was not alone, apparently. 
Next morning I found at the field a larger 
crowd of pilots, mechanics, and loungers 
than had been present on the day before. 
This evidence of the interest of the aéro- 
nautical fraternity in my decision to be- 
come one of them, pleased me not a little. 
Lucy, however, was not present. 

To my indignation, Cliff Stuart endeav- 
ored to convince me that I must spend 
some time in what he termed “ ground 
work,” which apparently consisted of the 
mathematics and theory of flying, and vari- 
ous other matters not even remotely con- 
nected with romance. He also attempted 
to urge me to dissect motors, and to per- 
form other menial tasks like that. 

““ Come, come!” I said, to close the dis- 
cussion. ‘I’m here to fly, not to soil my 
hands with the grease of a motor. I must 
insist that we start at once—or not at all. 
Doubtless there are other schools where—” 

An individual who had been present on 
the occasion of my first flight, a tall, rather 
lazy looking fellow, here interrupted. I 
later learned that he was known on the 
field as Rube Melville. 

‘““Give me a thousand bonus and I'l 
take the weight lifting job off your hands 
and pay my own funeral expenses, Cliff,” 
he said. 

I turned upon him, quivering with in- 
dignation. What right had this fellow to 
break in upon a business conversation with 
talk of some other “job” entirely irrele- 
vant? How dared he? 

“ Have a care, sir!” I thundered. “I 
am not to be interrupted with impunity.” 
Having thus dispatched him, I demanded 
of Stuart: 

“Are you abiding by your bargain?” 

“T never went back on one yet,” Stuart 
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replied, and laid down a piece of mechan- 
ism he had described as a carburetor, and 
which I had declined to examine. “ We'll 
take a hop as soon as I get cleaned up.” 

He vanished. Turning contemptuously 
from Melville, I found Red at my elbow. 

“You don’t like to see what makes ’em 
tick, eh?” he asked. 

“As far as I am concerned, my man, it 
is of no consequence, for I shall have me- 
chanics to attend to that,” I replied. ’ 

“ Boss explained the biscuit gun yet? 
It might save your life, some time,” he 
remarked. 

“ Proceed,” I said. 

“ Well, a guy goes up in a plane. He 
hits five thousand feet, say. The motor 
quits—croup or locomotor ataxia. How 
does he eat up there until he can get her 
going again and come down? He don’t. 
That’s what the biscuit gun is for; it shoots 
stuff up to him until—” 

At this juncture, Cliff Stuart reappeared, 
and Red, murmuring something about hav- 
ing mislaid his knitting, vanished. At the 
moment I accepted his statement, but now, 
having considered the matter in the light 
of subsequent events, I unhesitatingly de- 
nounce it as false and misleading. 

Before we had taken our places in the 
plane, I was pleased to observe that Car- 
son had discovered Lucy in her roadster 
beside the field, and had brought her to 
the hangar. I hastened over to her, bring- 
ing Stuart with me. 

“Lucy,” I said, “this is Stuart, who is 
to instruct me in flying. Stuart, this is 
Miss Branwether.” 

“ Are you really going to teach Parmy 
to fly, Mr. Stuart?” she asked, turning in- 
stantly to him. She surveyed the pilot 
carefully, and I was pleased at the keen 
interest she displayed, since it indicated 
that she was anxious to observe to what 
manner of man I was intrusting my life. 

Stuart bore her examination unflinching- 
ly. Although neither as tall nor as well 
built as I am, he has a certain confidence 
about him that is reassuring, and the fact 
that he is always trim and quick moving 
is, of course, in his favor. 

His eyes are hazel, and inclined to re- 
main steadily fixed upon the object or per- 
son he is surveying. I noted that he looked 
at Lucy rather fixedly before he replied to 
her question. 

“Tm trying,” he said, and was silent. 

“TJ wish you luck.” Her response was 
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one of spontaneous good will, and her next 
remark showed how warm her interest in 
humanity was. “Have you a wife and 
children dependent on you?” 

He shook his head rather curtly, and his 
eyes again sought hers. 

Lucy’s next remark was one of those 
sudden, unintelligible departures that so 
perplex me. 

“How fortunate! I thought, perhaps, 
there was some highly important reason for 
your attempt. Or do you often try to 
teach gentlemen like Parmy to fly?” 

“TI have two ships and four mechanics 
dependent on me, Miss Branwether,” he 
replied, his eyes still straight upon her. 
“So far the ships have had gas and the 
men grub. I don’t often have a pupil like 
Mr. Parminter.” 

This admission confirmed my belief that 
he was somewhat embarrassed at having a 
man of my standing for instruction. How- 
ever, he went on: 

“But when I do, I teach him to fly, or 
know why he can’t fly.” 

“ Really?” she said 
“ How extraordinary!” 

I was pleased at her tone. It was just 
right to keep the man in his place. Turn- 
ing toward my secretary, she continued: 

“Come, Mr. Carson, we must not in- 
terfere longer with Mr. Stuart and his stu- 
dent. We’ll go back to the roadster and 
watch. It should be worth watching.” 

VII 

THE facility with which I grasped 
Stuart’s words must have amazed him that 
morning. He appeared to have lost much 
of his diffidence, for he spoke briefly, al- 
most sharply, to me about the controls, as 
I sat in the front cockpit, with my feet on 
the rudder bar. and my hands on the stick. 

There was one set of controls in his 
cockpit and one set in mine, and they were 
interconnected. Within half an hour I had 
grasped the essentials of the thing. You 
pushed the stick forward when you wished 
to descend, backward when you desired to 
ascend, and sidewise when you desired to 
careen the plane. 

When you wished to go to the right, you 
pressed the right foot. When you wished 
to go fast, you opened the throttle. 

I became impatient at last, and request- 
ed him to proceed. 

We started to take off, as the phrase is, 
and as we jounced over the field, it oc- 
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curred to me that I might be of assistance 
to Stuart, since he apparently was not 
strong enough to pull the stick back smart- 
ly so that we would ascend at once. 

True, he had cautioned me earnestly not 
to touch the controls until he gave permis- 
sion at some future time, but this, it 
seemed to me, was an unnecessary pre- 
caution, since I thoroughly understood 
their workings. From the first Stuart had 
impressed me as an overtimid man. 

I, therefore, as we about concluded the 
series of bouncings which appear necessary 
to leave the ground, pulled back vigorously 
upon the stick, bracing myself with my 
feet. 

The result was, without exaggeration, 
amazing. We arose at once, indeed, al- 
most vertically. I became conscious of a 
strong forward pull on the stick, but clung 
stoutly. Suddenly, instead of proceeding 
upward, I perceived that we were sliding 
downward, backward. 

It was a most uncomfortable feeling. 
Fortunately, it did not last long, for we 
were a scant twenty or thirty feet from 
the ground. Nevertheless, the force with 
which the tail struck was considerable. 

There was a terrific sound of cracking 
and crashing, and the motor ceased to roar. 
I was looking forward and upward at the 
time, but I gathered later that the tail 
splintered as it struck, breaking our fall to 
some degree. 

As I fitted rather snugly in the front 
cockpit, I was not hurt when the machine, 
after falling upon its tail, swung forward 
and alighted on its wheels with such force 
as to cause the tires to burst and the land- 
ing carriage to crumple. I found myself 
still sitting in the cockpit, quite low on 
the ground. 

Glancing about, I was startled to see 
that Stuart was already upon the earth in 
front of the wings. He was standing lithe- 
ly on his toes, with a fire extinguisher in 
his hands, watching the motor with great 
intentness, as if it were about to explode, 
or something of the sort. 

He was bleeding rather profusely from 
cuts and gashes on the side of his neck and 
jaw. His right sleeve was also torn and 
blood reddened. 

“ Get out in a hurry!” he was shouting 
at me in that voice of command he had 
employed before. 

A moment or two later, however, he add- 
ed, reassuringly: 
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“ All right! She isn’t catching. Hurt? 
Can you get out? Take your time.” 

With his assistance, I extricated myself 
from the cockpit. I was not in the least 
hurt. 

“Lesson number one,” he said, rather 
grimly. “Don’t fool with the controls 
when you're told not to. Is that quite 
plain now?” 

“Endeavor to control yourself, my 
man,” I reprimanded. “I am not accus- 
tomed to being addressed in that tone of 
voice.” 

He stared at me, and the battered state 
of his face made it a comic sight. 

‘“T’m damned,” he said at last. “ Parmy, 
you’ve got nerve, or something. Usually 
they take a first crash pretty hard.” 

I was about to reply, pointing out to 
him that I was not the usual type of air 
student, and that I was Mr. Parminter, 
when Red, the mechanic, attracted my at- 
tention. He was running across the field, 
shouting at the top of his voice, and behind 
him came most of the group that had 
watched us leave. I also saw that Lucy 
had turned her car on to the field, and was 
driving rapidly toward us. 

‘““Whatcha doing?” Red was shouting 
as he reached us. ‘“ Trying to groundloop 
her? <A good ship gone west? Shine his 
goggles for him, boss! You might ’a’ been 
killed!” 

His hysteria made no impression on 
either Stuart or myself. I examined my 
goggles, and perceived that they were only 
a trifle misty, and this was no doubt due 
to perspiration. 

“Didn’t he crash her for you, boss?” 
Red demanded, belligerently. ‘‘ Where’s 
he think ships grow? On plane trees? 
Didn’t he—” 

I raised my hand, and drew out my 
check book. Stuart broke in abruptly. 

“Look her over, Red,” he commanded. 
“Mr. Parminter pays for breakage. Find 
out what parts are needed.” 

“Parts!” the man Red snorted. “ Well, 
give her a new fuselage, wings, tail assem- 
bly, landing carriage, and motor, and she’ll 
be all right. He didn’t hurt the propeller 
a bit.” 

“Let us continue the lesson,” I request- 
ed, turning to Stuart. “ You have another 
plane, I believe?” 

“T have, but I’m superstitious about 
crashing two planes in one day,” the avia- 
tor replied frankly. ‘‘ Somehow, I think 
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it’s bad luck. And, besides, I’ve got to 
grow some new skin on me before I can 
afford to part with more.” 

At that moment Lucy’s roadster drew 
up, and Lucy sprang out. She was very 
much excited. 

“ Are you hurt?” she asked Stuart, hav- 
ing seen at a glance that I was both un- 
injured and calm. 

“Not more than I usually am when I 
go tail slipping,” he replied. 

“You shouldn’t have tried to teach 
Parmy to fly,” she rebuked him. “It’s 
your fault, you know.” 

Here, with a gallantry that is not, I 
hope, unusual in me, I interrupted. 

“No, the accident was due to a slight 
misconception of my own,” I admitted. 
“ Stuart is blameless; I accept the entire 
responsibility.” 

But, apparently, neither Lucy nor Stuart 
heard me. They were glaring at each other 
—positively glaring, and I felt a glow of 
warmth at Lucy’s quick espousal of my 
cause. 

“ Maybe I shouldn’t have tried to teach 
him,” Stuart said, rather slowly, and in 
an even lower tone than he usually em- 
ploys, “but having started, I’m going to 
make a pilot out of him if I have to break 
both our necks—mine accidentally.” 

“ Well, we can’t continue to argue now, 
when you are in need of first aid,” Lucy 
said decisively. ‘ But you'll never do it. 
And now, Mr. Carson, if you will let Mr. 
Stuart take your place, I’ll run him to a 
doctor.” 

“ Carson, get out of that car,” I ordered. 
“ And, Lucy, I’ll just ride with you to the 
hangar.” 

Stuart had taken the seat beside her, 
and, before I could mount to the seat, she 
had started the car. 

“ He’s been hurt enough to-day, Par- 
my,” she called, as the car moved slowly 
away. “I want to get him in good trim 
to take you on again to-morrow.” 

And before I could remonstrate, they 
were out of hearing. I was compelled to 
trudge back to the hangar with Carson, 
enduring on the way the interested but 
unintelligent comment of some of the pilots 
who had rushed out on the field. They 
seemed incapable of appreciating the cour- 
age I had shown, or of comprehending the 
rather poor light Stuart had been placed 
in by his refusal to go on with my instruc- 
tion at once. 
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I took occasion to speak sharply to Car- 
son concerning the familiar manner in 
which he had seated himself beside Lucy 
in her car. Some, not knowing my char- 
acter, would attribute my remarks to ill 
humor, but they were prompted entirely 
by a sense of duty. 

Carson himself took them in the proper 
manner, and agreed that he had been a bit 
forward. 

“‘ Say on, sir,” he said. “ My relief is 
so great at this moment that nothing could 
disturb me. When I saw the plane drop- 
ping tail first to the ground, I thought I 
would have to go to work.” 

“To work?” I inquired, perplexed. 

“I did not finish, sir. To work and re- 
move your crumpled form from the rem- 
nants of the plane. That was what I was 
going to say.” 

“You have a gruesome imagination, 
Carson,” I said, frowningly, for the pic- 
ture he presented was, indeed, an alarming 
one. “ Hereafter, when you have a men- 
tal wave of that sort, do not distress me 
with it.” 

The thought disturbed me no little for 
some time, but on arriving at home, the 
butler informed me that my aviation out- 
fit had arrived, and my satisfaction in the 
picture I presented before the mirror quite 
overcame the other emotion. As hale a 
specimen of young manhood as I had ever 
viewed appeared before me in the glass, 
although the rascally tailor had made the 
whipcord knickers a trifle tighter in the 
seat than is comfortable. 


IX 


My second lesson began more auspi- 
ciously. A murmur arose from a larger 
crowd than had been present on the previ- 
ous day as I stepped from my car; but 
whether due to my attire or to my uncon- 
querable bearing, I cannot say. Lucy was 
present, too, and I was annoyed to see 
Carson hasten toward her in utter disre- 
gard of my warning. 

However, Stuart, somewhat bandaged, 
but as alert as ever, was waiting for me 
beside the heating plane, so I contented 
myself with waving a hand to Lucy, and 
strode purposefully toward the machine. 
Stuart, I observed on closer view, was a 
trifle white beneath his sunburn, and his 
lips were tightly compressed. I thought it 
advisable to say a word of encouragement 
to him. 
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“JT have every confidence in you, 
Stuart,” I assured him. “ Brace up, now, 
my man, and we’ll show these people how 
speedily an intelligent man may learn to 
fi ad 
iP Yeah, boss,” added Red, who was in 
the cockpit attending to the heating proc- 
ess. ‘ Stick out your chest before you get 
it caved in.” 

“ Out of that cockpit!” ordered the avi- 
ator tersely. He was about to climb on 
board when Rube Melville stepped forward 
and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Take these with you, Cliff,” he said 
gently, and placed in his hands two white 
lilies. 

I was touched. I will not deny it. In 
common with the rest of the world, I had 
come to believe that pilots were rather a 
rough, devil-may-care crowd, and yet here 
was a gesture of the purest sentiment, a 
gift of flowers to an injured comrade! 

Stuart took them, and smiled. 

“May you never break a wing at more 
than a thousand feet, Rube,” he replied, 
and the simple words impressed me more 
deeply than a lengthy expression of thanks 
would have done. 

An instant later, after an entirely un- 
necessary caution by Stuart concerning my 
nonoperation of the controls, we were off. 
Watching the altimeter, I was pleased to 
see that my pilot climbed as speedily as 
possible to a height of six thousand feet. 

Here was a tribute to me, I thought, as 
I estimated that we were more than a mile 
in the air. Stuart had such confidence 
in me that he intended to intrust the ma- 
chine to my care at such a height as this! 

But first, throttling the motor, he in- 
structed me to place hands and feet on 
the controls. He then went through a se- 
ries of evolutions he had described as 
banks, spirals, figure eights, glides, climbs, 
zooms, and the like. 

I awaited impatiently the moment when 
I should not merely be following his move- 
ments, but actually operating the machine 
myself. Finally, after insisting upon it in 
a voice which reached him above the roar 
of the motor, he consented. 

I did very well. His timidity had caused 
him to insist that in this lesson I merely 
fly level, and essay a few gentle turns. 
This I did without difficulty. But, bear- 
ing in mind the fact that Lucy was below, 
and that my purpose in all this effort was 
to appeal to her imagination, I tried an 
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attractive evolution which I had seen per- 
formed upon the field the previous day by 
Rube Melville. 

This consisted of suddenly diving the 
machine, with motor roaring, until a con- 
siderable speed is attained, when, as sud- 
denly, it is straightened out and proceeds 
along the level. It is a simple evolution, 
since the only operation necessary is the 
thrusting forward of the stick and, later, 
pulling back upon it. 

The instant I nosed the machine over, I 
felt pressure upon the throttle, but I was 
prepared for Stuart’s interference, and 
pulled my throttle open as strongly as he 
was pulling his shut. It was quite a 
struggle. 

Then I was pleased to have all pressure 
upon the lever abruptly cease. During 
the time of this contention I was also en- 
gaged in holding the stick to prevent the 
pilot from righting the machine too quick- 
ly for my purpose. 

Absorbed in this, it was rather a sur- 
prise, when I looked over the side, to see 
that the ground was already quite close. 
The wires of the plane were screaming in 
a shrill manner I had not noted before. 

I acted instantly. With all my strength, 
I pulled back upon the stick, and the plane 
leveled off. 

Congratulating myself upen my skill, I 
was annoyed to hear a ripping sound, and, 
looking at the wings, perceived that the 
fabric had shredded itself almost complete- 
ly from the lower right wing of the biplane. 

What was to be done in such an emer- 
gency, I did not know, and accordingly, in 
some slight perturbation, I turned to 
Stuart, giving the signal that I was re- 
linquishing control of the machine to him. 

His mouth was tightly closed, and he 
paid no attention to me. I could feel that 
his hands and feet were controlling the 
plane, so I withdrew mine. The motor 
was thundering on, and the machine now 
was dipping to the right in an alarming 
manner. 

He thrust the stick far to the left. He 
did not, as he had informed me was prop- 
er on landing, reduce the speed of the mo- 
tor to idling, and he landed straight ahead, 
without due regard for the fact that we 
were moving at a terrific rate, and there 
was a road, with ditches on either side, di- 
rectly ahead of us. 

The wheels touched the ground lightly. 
Over the first ditch we bounced, and across 
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the crest of the road. Then, unfortunate- 
ly, the small wheels caught in the second 
depression, and the machine plunged for- 
ward on its nose, and then rolled over upon 
its back. 

I was protected by the upper wing. Al- 
though the force of the impact was con- 
siderable, nevertheless the snugness of the 
cockpit and my safety belt saved me again. 
But, there I was, hanging head downward, 
in the overturned plane, which might catch 
fire at any moment. 

Stuart was rather fortunate. The tail 
of the plane flipped over with such vio- 
lence that he, in the rear cockpit, was pro- 
jected from it, snapping his worn safety 
belt. He was flung through a hedge, and 
stopped by a sapling beyond. 

Not for an instant did I lose my pres- 
ence of mind. 

“ Stuart!” I called. 
me at once!” 

There was no answer. Here was a 
frightful predicament. Doubtless Stuart 
was dead, and there I was suspended, with 
the blood rushing to my head, helpless to 
release myself. 

Several moments passed, and I called 
again and again. Finally I was relieved 
to hear a movement on the other side of 
the hedge, and then Stuart, somewhat 
glassy eyed, dragged himself through it. 

He had been rendered temporarily un- 
conscious by the impact, and his head al- 
ready had quite a swelling upon it. How- 
ever, he was still able to crawl under the 
machine to me, and I clung to him while he 
released my safety belt and lowered me 
to the ground. 

Stuart dropped to a sitting position in 
the ditch, and stared at me. I stood up 
and tested my arms and legs. Beyond the 
shock, I was not injured. My clothes, too, 
had escaped serious consequences. 

As on the previous day, I was not back- 
ward in admitting myself responsible in 
some small measure for the mishap. I said 
this. 

“ But why, man,” I concluded, “ did you 
not make a better landing?” 

He continued to stare vacantly at me, 
as if he had not heard. 

“ Parmy,” he muttered at last, “ you— 
interest me. If your money—my bones— 
hold out, I’ll make a pilot of you yet. I 
will. You have a divine density—and an 
india rubber body.” 

Undoubtedly the man was still dazed, 
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for my own alert ear plainly apprehended 
that he said “‘ density,” instead of “ inten- 
sity,” which, of course, was what he meant. 

Before I could reply, Lucy’s roadster 
hummed down the road and stopped beside 
the plane. Red, who had been riding on 
the running board, leaped off, directing a 
quick glance at Stuart, and a fierce glare 
at me. It was then that I began to sus- 
pect that he disliked me. 

Lucy slid out from behind the wheel, 
and ran down into the ditch beside us. 

“Oh, he’s hurt again!” she exclaimed 
compassionately. ‘“ Why will you go on 
with this foolhardy attempt?” 

I was pleased to be described as fool- 
hardy, but before I could avow my de- 
termination to persevere, Stuart, who in 
his stunned condition thought the remark 
was addressed to him, answered: 

“Go on? Apparently I haven’t started 
yet.” 

My eye just then fell upon Carson. He 
had been in the car with Lucy. While she 
and the mechanic, Red, knelt beside Stuart, 
who seemed loath to get up, I walked to- 
ward my secretary. My attitude was 
stern. He rushed toward me, giving forth 
incoherent exclamations. 

“Oh, sir, sir!” he murmured. “TI find 
you safe once more. My agony of doubt 
was such that I ventured to disregard your 
instructions and accompany Miss Bran- 
wether in her car. And you are unhurt! 
Did you fall on your head, sir?” 

The poor fellow’s solicitude melted me. 

“Yes, Carson, I am safe,” I reassured 
him. “No, I did not alight on my head. 
Unfortunately Stuart did, however, and I 
fear my lessons will perforce be postponed 
for a time.” 

He nodded. 

“ They'll have to lay in a few more air- 
planes, anyhow,” he said. “ Red says he 
can’t keep up with you.” 


Xx 


My prophecy was correct. It was three 
days before Cliff Stuart was able to leave 
his bed. 

On the fourth day, Lucy Branwether 
telephoned to me at my home and informed 
me that she would be on hand next day to 
witness my continuation of the lessons. 
Stuart, she had been told, had broken two 
ribs, beside suffering other minor injuries, 
but was eager to go on with me. 

During my enforced idleness I had been 
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harboring a suspicion which grew daily 
stronger and stronger. Why, I asked my- 
self, was Lucy so intent upon my lessons 
at the flying field, although she had refused 
no less than four of my invitations to at- 
tend various evening functions? Why was 
Carson so eager to go to the field every 
day? 

Could it be that Carson aspired high? 
Could it be that she was attracted to the 
fellow? He had a certain superficial in- 
telligence, I had to admit 

Was Carson actually my rival for her 
affections? The thought was insupport- 
able, yet I did not hurl it in the fellow’s 
often exposed teeth. No, I decided; I 
would play a waiting game, and then I 
would crush him, and her, as well, if my 
efforts to make myself a romantic figure 
in her eyes should fail. 

I would discharge him summarily, and 
I would inform her father of her conduct. 
They both—underling and _ thoughtless 
girl—should learn that it was perilous to 
cross me. 

Public interest in my progress during 
the next few lessons did not diminish; in- 
deed, it was augmented. I became easily 


the most conspicuous of the aviators upon 
that field. 

At a word that I was about to ascend 
with Stuart, the field in front of the hangar 


would become black with spectators. Bets 
would be made openly, but their nature I 
could not learn. 

Red informed me that the wagers con- 
cerned the number of planes I would bag 
per week, and the length of Cliff Stuart’s 
life, but these explanations I unhesitating- 
ly rejected as due to his perverted sense 
of humor. 

I think I may say that I bore my hon- 
ors simply, and yet with dignity. I have 
been cheered to the echo upon landing 
with no more than a broken shock absorber 
cord. 

Of course, misfortune occasionally 
dogged me. There was the time when we 
side slipped just after the take-off, because 
the plane refused to obey my will. In this 
accident my sturdy physique protected me 
from injury, and Stuart, beyond rebreak- 
ing a rib, losing a few teeth, and throwing 
a knee out of joint, was also unhurt. But 
it delayed things a bit. 

Then, again, as every pilot learning to 
land is apt to do, I broke a few landing 
carriages, occasionally hooked a wing tip 
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into the ground, and once or twice landed 
with tail high, and rolled over, smashing 
the propeller. However, I came through 
these mishaps with colors flying. 

The only fly in the ointment, if I may 
make a not unwitty pun, was Stuart. The 
man really was not well. 

Never talkative, he grew more and more 
silent and self-centered as time went on. 
He also grew thinner, although he admit- 
ted that, owing to the time he spent away 
from the field, getting over his little 
scratches, he was not really eating as much 
as usual. 

He contracted a habit of talking to me 
through clenched teeth, which sometimes 
made his instruction far from clear. How- 
ever, he repeated it more than was really 
necessary, for I am quick to grasp things. 
Week after week, he put me through my 


paces. 
xI 


At last the great day came—the day 
upon which I was to make my solo flight. 
Alone, freed from the interference of 
Stuart, whose teaching had become more 
and more irksome to me, I was to fly a ma- 
chine myself. The day had been post- 
poned several times by Stuart, but at last 
I compelled the man to permit me to fly 
by myself. 

That afternoon a gentle breeze breathed 
across the rolling green field under a warm 
blue sky. I verily believe that every fly- 
ing man on Long Island was there. 

A holiday spirit prevailed. They re- 
joiced with me that this happy moment 
had come. 

Carson murmured in my ear that a lit- 
tle celebration in honor of the occasion was 
planned just after the flight. I neglected 
to say that, although not yet convinced 
that my suspicion of Carson and Lucy was 
unfounded, nevertheless their intimacy had 
not progressed under my stern eye. I 
therefore retained him in my employ, and 
now I instructed him hastily to prepare a 
few witty remarks for the occasion when 
the assembled pilots should demand that I 
address them. 

Lucy was present, and dressed in a most 
becoming blue gown. Her beauty, her 
suppressed excitement, her intense interest 
in me, made my heart beat faster. 

She explained that if I failed in this 
flight, Stuart was determined to put me 
through another month of flying with him. 
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To her anxious inquiries, I replied that I 
felt well, and extremely confident. 

Before I took off, I went, at a word from 
Red, to the big chair in which Cliff Stuart 
was sitting at the edge of the line. I omit- 
ted to state that he had unfortunately 
wrenched a leg on the last occasion on 
which we nosed over. This made it diffi- 
cult for him to walk for a few days, al- 
though he persisted in flying with me. 

“Parmy,” he said, while I waited in 
obvious impatience, “you can now fly. 
You no longer think about flying, so you’re 
safe. I have been severe, but I think I 


have succeeded in conveying to you some 
ideas of my own concerning how to handle 
Go up 


an airplane. You’re automatic. 
and fly that ship solo!” 

It appeared to me, from this incoherent 
speech, that the man was feverish. But 
I said nothing. I went. Red was waiting 
to boost me into the machine, which had 
been most carefully inspected and condi- 
tioned for its trial. 

“T been waiting for this,” he whispered. 
“Gord, how I’ve been waiting for this!” 

That was all. I conceived an affection 
for the man at that moment. But I must 
not digress. 

There was a little period of silence 
among the spectators. Then the motor 
roared. I was taxi-ing across the ground, 
straight into the wind. I was bouncing; I 
was off! Like a great comet, I swept up 
five thousand feet into the air. 

It was then that the quality of my mind 
asserted itself. So absolutely had I ab- 
sorbed the none too plain instructions of 
my teacher, that I found myself paying lit- 
tle attention to the actual operation of my 
machine. A greater thought engrossed me. 
My hand upon the stick, my feet upon 
the rudder bar, obeyed my will exactly. 

I looped, and in the very midst of that 
death defying evolution, I was thinking 
that this was the day—the very hour—the 
exact minute—at which I would appeal to 
Lucy’s imagination. 

I would bring her—romance! I thrilled 
to the idea while I put the plane through 
a series of spirals, barrel rolls, zooms, loops, 
even tailspins, including one which was 
slightly unpremeditated. 

Ah, I was astounding, marvelous in my 
surety of control. I realized that, even in 
my preoccupation with the thought of ro- 
mance. I also made a mental note that I 
would discourage with unflinching firmness 
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that unbecoming levity of the girl who was 
to become my wife. 

I concluded the exhibition with a tight 
spiral, from which I emerged some distance 
above the earth. It was at that moment, 
as I studied the ground beneath, that a 
revelation swept through my mind—a great 
idea that is destined, judging from its later 
reception, to do much to bring about that 
safety in flying which is the goal of avia- 
tors. I approached the field with great cau- 
tion. I landed—perfectly. 

From the center of the field, I sent the 
plane thundering along the ground up to 
the line in front of Stuart. Cutting off the 
motor, I almost leaped from the cockpit, 
and bowed with dignity to the vast throng 
that had witnessed my performance. 

There was a great roar from the crowd, 
a roar that rang in my ears like the clamor 
of a four-hundred-horsepower motor at full 
throttle. I bowed again and again. 

Rube Melville, attired in his best flying 
uniform, climbed to the nose of my ma: 
chine and held up his hand to still the 
voices of the crowd. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “there is no 
doubt in my mind as to whom you are 
cheering. But never mind that. We have 
in our midst a gentleman who stops at 
nothing—except possibly the ground—to 
attain his ends. And, by Icarus, the pa- 
tron saint of crashed ships and cracked 
pilots, he has done it!” 

He paused; then, pointing his hand at 
me, who stood there so quietly, he elo- 
quently continued: 

“ He is a flying man, gentleman, a dare- 
devil who, I feel sure, is about to spurn 
the earth from under his heels and leap 
into the adventurous life of the air, forget- 
ting all such mundane affairs as last wills 
and testaments, women, and weight. These 
things are not for birdmen to worry about, 
and I am sure that our unconquerable guest 
will agree with me. Gentlemen, in your 
behalf, I demand a speech from Aviator 
Elswood Parminter, the only one of his 
kind in captivity. Hop up and give us a 
word, Parmy!”’ 

He leaped to the ground, and before the 
applause subsided, I had succeeded in as- 
cending to the position he had occupied on 
the nose of the plane. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “ your hearty ap- 
probation has quite overcome me, but I 
feel that I cannot permit this occasion to 
pass by without communicating to you a 
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discovery that will, without doubt, save 
some of you from the perils that beset the 
flying man. It is a thought to which I 
attribute my success as an aéronaut, and 
which I share with you most willingly.” 

A hush descended upon them, and they 
waited intently, these comrades of mine. 

“Gentlemen, the secret of flying—of 
safe and sure flying—is not to be afraid of 
the air. Reflect! Did the air itself ever 
harm any one? No! What is it that does 
inflict damage? Jt is falling — falling to 
the earth. It is the earth that does the 
damage, every time, not the air. Gentle- 
men, as long as you keep away from the 
earth you need not—” 

But they would not let me proceed. A 
sound that reduced their previous efforts 
to mere whispers rent the air. They 
whooped and shouted, and struck at one 
another, and some even fell to the ground 
and rolled upon their backs. I caught a 


glimpse of Rube Melville, tears streaming 
from his eyes, hysterically patting Stuart 
on the back. 

I waited to conclude my remarks, but 
soon I perceived that there would be no 
opportunity to continue that day. And 


since I had scored such a triumph—what 
need? 

And here I must confess that I, too, be- 
came unmanned by emotion. Hastily, half 
blinded by a mist before my eyes, I rushed 
to my town car and fled in it from that 
overpowering scene. 


XII 


Ir was not until I awoke rather late next 
morning and reviewed the events of the 
previous day, that I realized that I had 
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somewhat ungallantly deserted Lucy at the 
field. And that thought brought others. I 
recalled what Rube Melville had said about 
the need of an adventurer of the air giving 
up such mundane affairs as women. 

How true that was! What a burden 
upon such a distinguished aviator as my- 
self would a wife be, even such a wife as 
Lucy Branwether might make. I will not 
deny that I heaved a sigh at the thought. 

But, nevertheless, I determined that I 
must share my honors with her, since it 
was for her that I had originally em- 
barked upon my daring career. Firmly I 
telephoned to her house. She was not 
there, and the stupid footman who an- 
swered could tell me nothing of her present 
whereabouts. 

Then a light broke upon me. Undoubt- 
edly she would be waiting for me at the 
field. I realized rather regretfully that I 
must reassure her at once. I called up 
Cliff Stuart’s shack. 

But it was not Stuart who answered; it 
was the man Red. Somewhat surprised, 
I instructed him to call his employer to the 
telephone. 

“You're too late, perfessor,” he replied. 
“The boss and his bride have flew away 
for their honeymoon in Rube Melville’s 
ship.” 

“His bride!” I repeated, startled. 
“ Why—I didn’t know— Who is she?” 

“Why, the goil that’s been nursing him 
every time you put him down for the 
count,” the fellow answered. ‘“ Her for- 
mer moniker was Miss Lucy Branwether!” 

Wonderful are the workings of Provi- 
dence, when aided by the determination of 
a valiant man! I was thus as free as a bird. 
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I woke to sudden glory in the night! 
The moon leaned low, in woman vanity, 
To look at her own image in the sea, 
And smiled—as though contented—at the sight, 
A smile that made sky, earth, and water bright 
With white moon-magic—and that beckoned me 
Out—through my window there—to mystery 
And far enchantment—down her path of light! 


No—do not ask me! 


I will never tell 


What way she led me, will not say what spell 


Her magic laid on me! 


If you would know, 


Wake when the moon leans low and beckons—go 
Adventuring—adown her path of light— 
Her smile to guide you through the summer night! 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 
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Out of the Fourth Dimension 


HERE IS A PALE SHADOW THAT WILL BE ACCEPTED AS SUB- 
STANCE BY THOSE WHO BELIEVE THAT 
LOVE IS UNDYING 


By Zelda Sears 


the features of the half dozen per- 

sons, motionless around a small ta- 
ble, were indistinguishable. Their hands 
spread, thumb touching thumb, little finger 
touching little finger, formed a dead white 
pattern on the polished mahogany. 

It was nearly midnight, and, four stories 
below, the murmur of the New York street 
was beginning to grow subdued. Inside 
the studio the ticking of the clock was the 
only sound. 

It was Agatha Blythe who broke the 
tense silence. 

“So far as I am concerned,” she said, 
pushing back her chair, “this sitting, or 
séance, or whatever you call it, is at an 
end.” 

“Oh, Agatha,” Rosa Rand protested, 
“ just as I was almost certain I felt a sort 
of a thrill in the leg of the table, as if it 
were going to move any minute!” 

“ That’s nothing,” Agatha retorted. “I 
am absolutely positive I felt a sort of a 
cramp in a leg of my own, as if it were go- 
ing to drop off any minute!” She reached 
remorselessly for the electric switch. “ Sit- 
ting still too long always does it to me. 
It’s lucky I took to mud instead of minia- 
tures. I can stand up when I’m modeling.” 

“ Conditions were so perfect, too,” Rosa 
mourned, blinking at the transition from 
semidarkness, supposedly so favorable to 
psychic research. “If you’d only been 
patient—”’ 

“ Agatha never was patient in her life!” 
said her husband, amiably. ‘“ Red-headed 
women seldom are.” 

“Why, Francis Blythe,” remonstrated 
the maligned one, “I have stayed married 
to you for eight mortal years. That speaks 
for itself. Perhaps one is born with just 


Ts studio was so dimly lighted that 
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so much patience in her system, and mine’s 
exhausted. Anyhow, I’ve none to waste, 
sitting speechless around a table waiting 
for spirits that never come.” 

“Oh, but they do!” Rosa exclaimed. 
“Now, only last night, at my apartment, 
~ table rocked until we could hardly hold 
It! 

“Well, they never do, when I’m around,” 
insisted Agatha. 

“Maybe it’s because you’re around that 
they don’t. Perhaps it’s your unbelief that 
keeps them away.” 

“It’s not exactly that I don’t believe,” 
Agatha explained. “I try to be open- 
minded, but I must admit it’d be easier for 
me if the things they’re supposed to do 
weren’t always so silly! Tipping tables, 
and ringing bells, and playing guitars, and 
spelling out senseless messages on ouija 
boards! If a spirit would only do some- 
thing practical once in awhile!” 

“Am I to understand, my darling,” 
Francis inquired, lazily, “that if you 
should leave me a widower — which God 
forbid—I may expect you back from the 
Great Beyond to sew a button on now and 
then, and see that my socks are darned?” 

“Don’t count on it, Francis,” Agatha 
answered, cheerfully. ‘“ I shan’t come back 
unless there’s something really important 
to be attended to—something that no one 
else can do so well as I can.” 

“With your constitution, you'll live to 
be a hundred, so we needn’t hurry to make 
a definite date!” said her husband. “ By 
the way, does anything ever come of those 
compacts the scientific chaps are always 
making with one another, that the first to 
go will try to send a message to the one 
that’s left behind?” 

Even Rosa, the believer, shook her head. 
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‘“‘ That doesn’t seem to me at all the sort 
of thing that would bring one,” Agatha 
remarked. 

“What does?” 

She paused for a moment, unwontedly 
thoughtful. “If you saw some one you 
loved in danger or in trouble, wouldn’t you 
try to come back to help?” she asked. “I 
should.” Then, with a return to her brisk 
self: “‘ And I shouldn’t waste time rattling 
tambourines or clanking chains, either. I’d 
do something practical.” 

“ How you do love that word, woman!” 
said Francis. ‘It’s a wonder you don’t 
work in reénforced concrete or stone ma- 
sonry, instead of the purely ornamental end 
of the same trade. Oh, speaking of work, 
have you shown them your latest child?” 

Agatha shook her head. 

“JT have my own opinion of a woman 
who asks her unsuspecting friends in, and 
then insists on their looking at her picture, 
or her statue, or listening to her second 
act,” she declared. 

“Go ahead,” he insisted. ‘“ Don’t be 


morbidly modest.” He beamed with pride. 


“Tt’s really a peach.” 

“How nice to have a press agent in 
one’s own family circle,” Agatha observed, 
as she arose to obey. 

She was always modest about “ her chil- 
dren,” the series of clever, absurd little fig- 
ures she had fashioned. She said she had 
a “knack,” that was all. 

But Francis, whose portrait busts were 
sending him well along the road to some- 
thing very like fame, steadfastly main- 
tained that his wife’s talent was really a 
greater thing than his own; that “ Delia 
and the Duck,” that chubby rompered 
baby with her feathered pet held fondly 
but precariously under one arm, was worth 
a dozen of the things he did. 

And “Sea Urchins,” the little fountain 
in the Public Gardens, was something he 
would rather have to his artistic credit 
than the bas-relief that won him the God- 
ard competition. 

This latest one of Agatha’s—“ The 
Broken Bowl ”—was duly acclaimed. Rosa, 
the only nonprofessional present, modestly 
reserved her opinion to the last. 

“Of course I don’t know anything about 
art—” she began. 

“On my bended knees, and with tears 
in my eyes,” Agatha pleaded, “I beg of 
you not to say ‘ but I know what I like!’ ” 

“T wasn’t going to,” Rosa proceeded 
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placidly. ‘I don’t know anything about 
art, but I do know babies—I ought to, hav- 
ing three—and yours couldn’t be more real 
if they were flesh and blood! They stay 
babies, too! It’s awful to have them grow 
up. My Hildegarde is getting so leggy!” 

“1 wish I had a real one of my own,” 
Agatha said. Then she laughed away any 
hint of wistfulness there may have been in 
her tone. “If anything happened to me, 
Francis ought to have a child to bring him 
up! ” 

“ Sprightly mood you're in to-night, old 
dear,” said Francis. “ Feeling frail? You 
don’t look it.” 

Agatha shook her head. 
bell and strong as a horse!” 

And yet, ten days later, Agatha was 
dead. 


“Sound as a 
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It was hard to realize that she was gone. 
How could a woman who had lived her life 
so vividly, who had loved her life so ut- 
terly, slip away, almost overnight, beyond 
the touch of human hands, beyond the 
sound of human voice? 

She had been so tremendously alive that 
the first grief at her parting had carried 
with it a curious incredulity. It would 
have seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to fling open the studio door and see 
her little figure, in its faded blue linen 
smock, standing there at work. That would 
have been far more natural than to fling 
open the studio door and find—nothing. 

Even when she had been gone weeks 
and months, how her personality persisted! 
It was as if death had not taken her so very 
far away—as if from just around some 
close-by corner in the fourth dimension, 
she were able to fling back some little hint 
of her nearness. 

A half seen, swift young figure a block 
ahead up the avenue, a light footstep in 
the hall of the studio building, a snatch 
of laughter caught in a crowd, would bring 
from somewhere in the subconscious a swift 
“It’s Agatha!” only to be followed by the 
swifter realization that it couldn’t be 
Agatha. It would never be Agatha again. 

Perhaps it was the feeling of her near- 
ness that kept Francis Blythe in New York 
after her death. Or perhaps it was the 
knowledge that his was a sorrow from 
which he could not run away. 

Agatha had been so much more a part 
of his life than most wives are of the lives 
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of their husbands. She had shared the 
happy-go-lucky student days in Paris. It 
was there they had first met, when he was 
studying at one studio and she at another. 

It was she who had driven him on dur- 
ing those first years, her belief in him never 
faltering, even when his belief in himself 
had failed. It was her clever management 
supplementing his ability that set his feet 
on the ladder leading upward. 

She had made for him a home that was 
a haven and a refuge. She had worked be- 
side him, always cheerful, always hopeful, 
fending off the black moods that are so 
often the penalty for unusual gifts, shield- 
ing him from the countless attritions of 
everyday life so devastating to the creative 
worker. 

But great as his loss was, and greatly as 
he realized it, there was nothing morbid 
or mawkish about his grief. He had loved 
Agatha, passionately, devotedly—and she 
was gone. But he had his work—a work 


so involved with her personality that, hav- 
ing it, she would never be wholly lost. 

He became a little more silent, he 
laughed a little less readily, and he worked 


a little harder than before. That was all. 
And since, mercifully, every grief, no mat- 
ter how poignant, must yield to time, 
Agatha, receding into the perspective of 
one year, then two, then three, became less 
and less a symbol of the tearing, searing 
agony of desolation, and more and more a 
tender memory. 
Ill 


Ir was inevitable that Francis Blythe 
should meet Mildred Anderson. A great 
deal was being said and written about his 
bust of Princess Caronelli, and Mildred 
made it a point to know every one who 
basked in any part of the limelight that is 
New York. 

“Interesting people; people who do 
things,” was the phrase she used. 

Mildred was the only daughter of a mid- 
Western manufacturer of farm machinery, 
who during the war had reversed the clas- 
Sic process of turning the sword into the 
plowshare, and found the operation colos- 
sally profitable. 

And to his credit be it said, Daddy An- 
derson knew not only how to make money, 
but, so far as his daughter was concerned, 
he had known how to spend it. All that 
the best procurable governesses and tutors 
could do had been done; then a year or so 
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at an extra-exclusive finishing school in New 
York, another year or so of Europe, and 
behold! an article that, if it did not bear 
the authentic hall mark of the elect, at 
least so closely approximated it as to defy 
any but the most hypercritical inspection. 

The girl was clever, too; too clever not 
to know what she wanted of life, and too 
much her father’s daughter not to have a 
fair working knowledge of how to set about 
getting it. If her goal ever resolved itself 
into one word—and it doubtless did, vague- 
ness not being one of her deficiencies—that 
word was position. The day is past when 
money alone confers it. Possession of 
great wealth, indisputably a convenience, 
is no longer a distinction. 

It was her beauty that first attracted 
Francis Blythe. She was beautiful, there 
is no question about that. Legend hinted 
that her mother, dead long before the 
golden tide had caught up the family and 
swept it into prominence, had been the 
daughter of a boarding-house keeper in 
whose establishment Ben Anderson had 
paused briefly in the course of his upward 
climb. The legend seemed difficult of be- 
lief when confronted with Mildred’s suave 
perfection. 

Like the immortal Trilby, she had beau- 
tiful bones, than which there can be noth- 
ing more arresting to a sculptor. A paint- 
er’s eye may be satisfied by the texture of 
a peach bloom complexion, by some in- 
triguing trick of expression, or by sheer 
radiance of coloring, but with the sculptor, 
beauty is more than skin deep. 

Every proportion of the framework on 
which Mildred’s loveliness rested was so 
absolutely right, every muscle so subtly 
molded, that even as Francis bowed be- 
fore her for the first time, his clever fingers 
were itching for the clay to record her 
beauty. 

It was less than three months after their 
first meeting that Francis exhibited ‘“ Pan- 
dora.” That shows the rapidity with which 
their acquaintance developed, inasmuch as 
one does not meet the Mildred Andersons 
of this world casually at a tea table one 
day, and on the next ask the privilege of 
reproducing their grace and comeliness and 
rare proportions to further artistic schemes 
of one’s own. 

In point of fact, Francis might safely 
have done so, for Mildred liked him from 
the first. She liked his good looks and his 
distinction; she liked the fact that not only 
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was he something of a celebrity on his own 
account, but among his forbears were a 
Revolutionary general, one or two Gover- 
nors of the State, and a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and she liked his little lapses 
into dreamy abstraction, followed by his 
penitent flashes of eager interest. 

And when he told her of his projected 
“ Pandora,” and that she, of all women, 
could best help him to realize his dreams 
of that lovely and inquisitive lady, she liked 
that, too, and consented. 

A half dozen times before he actually 
started the work, Francis gave way to mis- 
givings. He had had his experiences with 
sitters to whom an engagement was like 
pie crust—made to be broken. A half 
dozen times he almost regretted not having 
been contented with a paid model, who, if 
less lovely, would have been more amen- 
able to discipline. 

But his fears about Mildred were 
groundless. No paid model could have 
proved more zealous. Mildred was always 
there. 

Weary hour after weary hour she knelt 
before the ill-fated casket of ‘“ Pandora,” 
while Francis, forgetful, worked on and on 
unendingly, and long before the statue was 
ready to be cast, Francis had come to feel 
for her that dependence that is only one 
remove from affection. 

Rosa Rand still contends that she was 
present and recognized the exact moment 
when Mildred definitely made up her mind 
to marry Francis. 

“ They—she and Francis—were stand- 
ing in front of the ‘ Pandora’ the first day 
it was shown. Remember what a wonder- 
ful spot it had at the Galleries? And 
every one was telling Francis what a gor- 
geous thing it was, and he was saying that 
he couldn’t have done it without her, and 
right then and there I saw the thought 
float to the surface of her mind, that lots 
of the right kind of people would be more 
interested in her as the model for ‘ Pan- 
dora’ than as the heiress to all the thresh- 
ing machines in the world! And that, in 
time, Francis’s wife would have a position 
that all her father’s millions couldn’t buy.” 

Whether Rosa’s intuitions were right or 
wrong, the intimacy that had waxed during 
the creation of “ Pandora ” showed no sign 
of waning. Mildred, who had been talk- 
ing of spending the winter with her father, 
stayed on in New York, and Francis began 
work on a portrait bust to be sent to Chi- 
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cago, supposedly as a substitute for her 
and a solace for her parent. 

Mildred had dropped into the casual life 
of the studio with surprising adaptability. 
She left outside its doors the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of her august estate, and 
became the perfect model, the intelligent 
comrade. 

She developed domestic tendencies that 
would have astonished her devoted father. 
Tea at the studio after the sitting became 
an institution. Mildred’s butler would 
have gasped in astonishment had he seen 
her prepare it. 

Under her influence, old Meigs, who 
scrupulously neglected the building under 
the slogan of “ service included,” was gal- 
vanized into an interest that rendered 
Francis’s studio almost habitably clean. 
Fresh flowers found their way into vases, 
the hangings discovered themselves mys- 
teriously renewed. 

It is entirely probable that Francis, deep 
in his work, never noticed the detail of 
these happenings, but he was not impervi- 
ous to the general effect. 

“Tt seems so homelike when you’re 
here,” he said absently one day, two-thirds 
of his mind intent on catching the exact 
line of her eyebrow and transferring it to 
the clay before him. 

There was a distinct pause before she 
answered softly: 

“You poor, lonely fellow!” 

““ Ah—er—yes, I suppose so!” vaguely 
prompted the unoccupied third of Francis’s 
mind. But later, when her remark, and the 
tone in which it was made, came to light 
from the mental pigeonhole in which it had 
been filed, it struck Francis in the light of 
a discovery, what a wonderfully desirable 
thing in a woman is a sympathetic nature. 

When the bust was finished, it was, in 
its way, as brilliant a piece of work as the 
“Pandora.” There were no two opinions 
among the dozen or so intimates Francis 
had bidden to the studio to see it. 

As a likeness it was Mildred, and yet it 
was so much more than Mildred. It was 
a Mildred with her long fair hair banded 
smoothly around her head, the beautiful 
long clean line of her throat running down 
unbroken into the swell of her girlish 
breast. Here was a Mildred who had never 
harbored a selfish or unlovely thought, 
with downcast eyes and a brooding sweet- 
ness on her face like a young mother bend- 
ing over her first child. 
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“You don’t think you’ve idealized her 
the least bit in the world?” Rosa Rand 
suggested. 

“Not a bit,” Francis said with convic- 
tion. ‘All I’ve done was to strip off the 
veneer of conventionality and show the real 
Mildred underneath.” 

And, of course, as Rosa said afterward, 
if the girl had convinced him of that, there 
was nothing to do but wait for the wed- 
ding cards. And Rosa went on at some 
length to say that Mildred was absolutely 
the last person on earth Francis ought to 
marry, and what a pity it was that there 
wasn’t a soul on earth who could do any- 
thing to stop it. 

IV 


Ir it hadn’t been for Harriet Ware, the 
landscape painter, who had the studio di- 
rectly above Francis, it might have re- 
mained a secret why he started for Japan 
two days later, why he destroyed the bust 
of Mildred before he left, and why Mildred 
herself sailed for the Mediterranean within 
the week. 

Harriet was a comparative newcomer in 
New York; a Scotch girl, or rather woman, 


staid, sane, both feet on the ground, and 
less likely than most people to see or hear 
anything that wasn’t there. 

She was one of the few persons who lived 
in the building, most of the tenants using 
the studios as Francis did his, simply as 


workrooms. The building itself was an 
old-fashioned four-story rattletrap, belong- 
ing to one of the big estates, and only wait- 
ing the psychological moment to make way 
for a twenty-story office building. 

Either Meigs or his equally elderly wife 
were supposed to be on duty at the hall 
switchboard until midnight, when they re- 
tired to their almost inaccessible lair some- 
where at the back of the first floor. 

It was early when Harriet came in that 
night, possibly ten o’clock. 

“°S a good thing you ain’t a nervous 
woman, Miss Ware,” Meigs said in greet- 
ing. ‘“ You're goin’ to be all stark alone 
in the buildin’ to-night, cept me an’ the 
missus. Miss Byers had a call to Harris- 
burg—-sister’s sick—and the Adamses went 
week-endin’ to the country, and sixteen’s 
vacant. Ain’t afraid, are you?” 

Harriet, being an amiable as well as an 
intrepid soul, assured him that under his 
protection she felt perfectly safe. 

“Well, since you feel that way, ’tain’t 
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for me to make you oneasy; but, ’s a mat- 
ter of fact, my rheumatism’s that. bad you 
could be robbed and murdered to your 
heart’s content ’fore I could get to the top 
floor!” 

With this cheery information on his lips, 
he turned back to his evening paper, and 
Harriet began her upward climb. 

She was never able to explain why the 
fact that there was a light in Francis’s 
studio did not register in her consciousness 
until she had reached her own apartment. 
She had taken off her hat and coat before 
she remembered it, and that old Meigs had 
said that she was alone in the building. 

If Meigs was right, what was that faint 
ribbon of light doing between the worn 
threshold and the ill-fitting door on the 
third floor? Of course, it was entirely pos- 
sible that Meigs was wrong, and that Fran- 
cis was working late. 

With this perfectly reasonable possibility 
at hand, it was curious that the circum- 
stance should stick like a burr. 

She tried to read. The memory of that 
streak of light obtruded itself between her 
eyes and the page. She tried again, with 
no better success. Then she tried to plan 
her work for to-morrow, but she could not 
concentrate. 

She decided to brew herself that lone 
woman’s panacea, a cup of tea, but the lit- 
tle electric kettle boiled, boiled on, boiled 
over, while she stood, her thoughts racing 
squirrel-like around a circular track of: 
“Old Meigs said there was no one in the 
building, but there certainly was a light 
under that door. There certainly was a 
light under that door, but Old Meigs said 
there was no one in the building.” 

The unimportance of the thing was what 
made its difficulty of dismissal so madden- 
ing. Well, why dismiss it? Why not set- 
tle it? There was the telephone. What 
could be simpler than to call up Francis’s 
studio? 

“Thought I told you everybody was 
gone!” This from Meigs over the wire. 
“Mr. Blythe went out about seven and 
said he wasn’t comin’ back.” 

When she explained about seeing the 
light, he said: 

“?Tain’t possible, Miss Ware. The fuse 
in his studio blew out yestiddy evenin’, and 
I ain’t got around to puttin’ in a new one. 
Call up his number? Well, of course, if 
you insist, but ’tain’t no manner of use, 
T'll tell you that in the first place!” 
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Harriet could hear the faint trill of the 
telephone bell in the studio below. Again 
and again it broke the silence. Then 
Meigs’s voice reached her ear. 

“T told you so, Miss Ware! There ain’t 
nobody there. You didn’t see no light, and 
if you did, it was moonlight or somethin’. 
Take it from me, there ain’t a livin’ soul 
in the buildin’ but you and us!” 

That should have been final, but it 
wasn’t. Had her imagination played her 
such a trick? It couldn’t have been moon- 
light, for the good and sufficient reason 
that there was no moon, and in that part 
of town there were no electric signs huge 
enough to light up a room otherwise in 
darkness. 

Why in sanity’s name couldn’t she for- 
get it? What business of hers was it? 

But, business of hers or not, it wore on 
her mind like the drip, drip, drip, of a 
leaky faucet. Of course she had probably 
been mistaken, but she must know. She 
reviled her stubborn Scotch mind that de- 
manded a decided yes or no to any and all 
questions. 

There was only one thing to do. She 


would slip down the stairs, and once she 


saw there was not a light under the door, 
she would come back and go to bed like a 
sensible woman, and forget that she’d been 
such an idiot. 

It was only when she reached the last 
turn of the stair that she saw it—the little 
line of light. So, Meigs had been wrong. 
And yet, he had been so positive that 
Francis had left the building at seven. 
And there was the unanswered telephone, 
too. Could Francis have left a forgotten 
light burning? It wouldn’t do any harm 
to see. 

She rapped first. There was no answer. 
She turned the knob and entered. 

The big rambling room was only partly 
lighted. From the edges and corners the 
dark crept up as if trying stealthily to 
overwhelm the radiant spot where a woman 
stood working—a woman in a faded blue 
linen smock—a little woman, with a shock 
of red hair that caught the light around its 
edges rather like a nimbus. 

It was no one Harriet had ever seen 
before, she was certain of that even be- 
fore the stranger turned and faced her, 
and yet there was not the least sense of 
anything unusual in finding her there. 
Whoever she was, she had a perfect right 
in the studio. She belonged there. 
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Harriet broke the silence. 

“T beg your pardon, but Mr. Blythe—” 

The woman shook her head. 

“There is no one here,” she said very 
softly. 

Suddenly there came over Harriet a feel- 
ing that there was some important project 
afoot that in some way her presence was 
blocking—that she should go. She meant 
to say a word or two of apology, but when 
she had reached her own apartment again, 
she found she couldn’t remember just what 
she had said or if she had said anything. 

Her only clear recollection was of that 
gentle voice, so gentle that one could hard- 
ly be sure whether it was a voice or an echo 
of a voice, saying, “ There is no one here.” 

And that was all. 


V 


It wouldn’t have been human nature— 
at any rate, it wouldn’t have been Harriet 
Ware’s nature—to leave the building the 
next morning without calling old Meigs’s 
attention to his fallibility. 

“So you see, Meigs,” she finished her 
recital, “ even though no one answered the 
telephone, I did see a light, just as I told 
you in the first place.” 

“Well, all I gotta say is, Miss Ware,” 
he replied loftily, “ that if there was a light 
burnin’ in Mr. Blythe’s studio, it wasn’t 
electricity, for I ain’t got around even yet 
to puttin’ his fuse in. And as for a lady 
workin’ late there, I didn’t see her when 
she went in, and I didn’t see her when she 
went out, and, personally, I don’t think 
there was no lady, because the few times 
Mr. Blythe’s lent his studio to other art- 
ists, he’s always explained about, jt to me 
beforehand. Here he is now, and it’s noth- 
ing more nor less’n my duty to tell him 
what you’ve told me, even if I don’t be- 
lieve it!” 

When the circumstances were laid be- 
fore Francis Blythe, he confirmed the tes- 
timony of Meigs. He had left the studio 
at seven the night before, and, with his au- 
thority, there had been no one in it since. 

“ But there was!” Harriet insisted. 

“Could you have mistaken the second 
floor for the third, Miss Ware? It’s easy 
enough to do that.” 

“ Easy enough to do it once, but I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t do it when I deliberately 
walked down a flight on purpose. And it 
wasn’t the second floor studio I walked 
into. That’s Moran’s studio, and I know 
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it as well as I know my own face in the 
mirror. It was your studio, with all your 
casts and things around. And the woman 
was modeling—she was working on a 


bust.” 
Francis looked frankly mystified. Then 


he smiled. 

“What did you have for dinner, Miss 
Ware? Anything that would make you 
dream?” 

“T certainly didn’t dream getting Meigs 
on the telephone and having him call your 
number,” she replied, a little crisply. When 
you have the positive evidence of your 
senses, it is more or less annoying to have 
that evidence dismissed as the vain prompt- 
ings of a disordered digestion. 

“T’ll tell you what,” Francis suggested 
contritely; “come up with me and we'll 
have a look around. Maybe we'll find 
some explanation.” 

A baleful glare from old Meigs followed 
them up the stairs. He, too, had tasted 
the bitterness of having made a positive 
statement, only to have it denied its place 
among the laws and the Gospels. 

Francis threw open the door of the 
studio. 

“ Just exactly as I left it,” he said cheer- 
fully. He crossed the room to struggle 
with the fastening of a window. 

Harriet put her finger tentatively on the 
electric light switch. There was no an- 
swering glow to her pressure. She looked 
about helplessly. 

“ Aren’t there candles, or lamps, or any- 
thing?” she demanded. 

Francis shook his head. 

“Not a thing here but electricity,” he 
replied. 

“T don’t care!” she exclaimed. “ Light 
or no light, she was here, and I saw her 
just as plain as I see you now. She was 
standing right there—and this is what she 
was working on!” 

She indicated the bust of Mildred, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, covered with 
a damp cloth. 

He shook his head positively. 

“ Impossible!” he announced. 

“‘ But I saw her!” she insisted. 

“ That’s a portrait bust I’ve just fin- 
ished myself,” he added. “Take a look.” 
He was still struggling with the refractory 
window. 

Harriet was so angry at his dismissing 
as impossible what she knew to be a fact 
that she came very near turning on her 
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heel and leaving the studio. But, instead, 
she lifted the protecting cloth and stood 
staring at what it had concealed. 

“Well?” Francis inquired. Then he 
waited for her to speak. ‘“ How do you 
like it? It seemed to me pretty fair.” 

“Fair!” said Harriet. ‘“ Fair! Man 
alive, it’s far and away the best thing 
you’ve ever done, and maybe the best thing 
you ever will do. But how in Heaven’s 
name did she ever let you do it!” 

“Let me do it?” 

Francis stared at her for a moment, and 
then came swiftly across the room. Side 
by side, they stood in silence before the 
bust. It was only when she saw his face 
that she realized that here was no man 
looking upon the work of his hands and 
finding it good. 

But it was good. Harriet—and she 
knows good work if any one does—is not 
sure to this day that she was not looking 
on a work of genius. 

It was Mildred—the very soul of Mil- 
dred. It was not the girl Mildred as Fran- 
cis had translated her, but Mildred at fifty. 

Here was a Mildred grown gross and 
puffy from self-indulgence, with greed and 
discontent and covetousness etched in mer- 
ciless lines around her eyes, around her 
sagging mouth. This was not a sinner of 
splendid sins that could be forgiven, but a 
woman whose very fiber had dry-rotted 
with arrogance and envy and small hatreds. 

And the thing that stamped it great was 
the elemental, immortal truth that was 
graven in every line. You could no more 
doubt that it was what Mildred would be 
at fifty than you could doubt to-morrow’s 
sun would rise. 

VI 


’ It was at least a month later that Har- 
riet Ware was in Rosa Rand’s apartment 
and picked up a photograph in a silver 
frame. It was a snapshot of a girl in the 
shapeless blouse that sculptors wear, with 
a shock of hair that caught the light around 
its edges rather like a nimbus. 

“Too bad you never knew her; a won- 
derful personality,” Rosa remarked. 

“ Her face is awfully familiar!” Harriet 
declared. 

And with the words still on her lips, she 
remembered. 

“Oh, no, my dear,” Rosa explained. 

“You never knew her. Agatha died two 

. years before you came to America.” 
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WHEREIN THE EARLY BIRD DRAWS A BLANK BECAUSE THIS 
TIME THE WORM OVERSLEPT 


By William Slavens McNutt 


““"WFeINVEST money in character,” Jud- 
son Hodge explained. 

He was seated in an easy chair on 
the broad veranda of his summer place 
near Armelonk, Long Island, a solidly 
fleshed, large framed man with gray hair 
and a weather-browned Scotch rock of a 
face, talking to Dexter Cummings. 

He was a good-looking fellow in a su- 
perficial way, this Dexter Cummings, well 
set up, well groomed, a man of mid thirty, 
with the mark of moderate success plain 
upon him. He was an engineer by profes- 
sion, and a promoter. by occupation and 
instinct. 

“T haven’t met Bevans,” Hodge con- 
tinued. “ He’s to be here at three, sharp.” 

Hodge never named an hour without 
adding that explicit word “sharp.” Punc- 
tuality was one of his many passions. 

“ Judge Harris knew him down in Ari- 
zona,” he went on. ‘“ He says he'll do. 
Anne met him there last spring when she 
was playing around on that dude ranch. 
She was favorably impressed. You used 
to know him pretty well, didn’t you?” 

“‘T was in college with him,” Cummings 
replied. 

“ How about him?” 

“That’s hardly a fair question under 
the circumstances, Mr. Hodge,” Cummings 
protested. 

He had come to get money from Hodge. 
It was a good deal of money; five hundred 
thousand dollars, to be exact. 

Bevans was coming for the same pur- 
pose. Hodge had that amount available 
in cash that he had posted as a bond on a 
big contract that had just been awarded 
to a rival. , 

“IT suppose you're right,” Hodge agreed. 
“ Anyhow, I’ll go on my own judgment of 
him, no matter what anybody says. He’s 


got a good proposition, no doubt about 
that; option on a big mining, timber, and 
agricultural tract. Big thing. It all de- 
pends on him. If I think he’ll do, Pll back 
him. If not, I’m willing to hear what 
you’ve got on your mind.” 

“ That’s fair enough,” said Cummings. 

He didn’t mean what he said. He didn’t 
think it was fair at all. It seemed to him 
that some malignant, sardonic fate insisted 
on rigging events so that Jim Bevans should 
block his way. 

At college they had both made the foot- 
ball team in their sophomore year. Bev- 
ans was right half back, Cummings left 
half back. 

Cummings was good. Bevans was bet- 
ter, much better—a real star. 

In his senior year Bevans was elected 
captain of the eleven. Cummings was the 
defeated candidate. 

So far as any one knew, the two men had 
been the best of friends. Bevans himself 
had no suspicion of the rot spot of envious 
hate in Cummings’s heart. 

Cummings had dissembled cleverly, be- 
cause it was to his advantage to do so. 
Unable to best Bevans in any of their many 
trials of worth, he gathered what credit he 
could by appearing to take his defeats 
gracefully. 

This was characteristic of Cummings. 
He always took what he could get. He 
was careful of his chances, eager to gather 
crumbs when the loaf could not be had. 

Bevans, on the other hand, was easy go- 
ing, prodigal of opportunities, too proud 
to scheme for a small advantage when he 
had reached for a big prize and missed; 
too large of heart to hate a man who beat 
him, or understand an envious enemy. 
Cummings hated him the more for this lack 
of littleness. 
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He hadn’t seen Bevans for years, but he 
had kept track of him. Bevans had not 
maintained his college supremacy. He’d 
had some hard knocks; missed some big 
chances. 

Cummings had done better. The sweet- 
est fruit of his comparative success was 
the thrill of mean joy he got from the 
realization that he was getting along bet- 
ter than Bevans. And now the shadow of 
his old rival lay across his path again, just 
at the moment when that path had seemed 
clear to the heights. 

Then, too, his appearance now might 
mean more than a matter of money. 
Hodge had spoken of his daughter Anne 
having met Bevans in the West. What 
had he said? She had been “ favorably 
impressed.” That was it. It might not 
mean anything; probably didn’t. 

But Cummings was in love with Anne, 
and he was afraid of Bevans. He’d lost to 
him so many times before, and to have 
him show up again now— 

Hodge was talking. Cummings snapped 
to attention, and riveted his eyes on the 
older man’s face, making his habitual stud- 
ied pretense of listening with absorbed in- 
terest to a speaker. 

“Character is the only trustworthy 
standard for calculating legitimate credit,” 
Hodge was saying. “ My theory is—” 

He was off again, absorbed in the expo- 
sition of his favorite philosophy. Cum- 
mings maintained an appearance of inter- 
est, but permitted his mind to wander in 
contemplation of his own grievance. 

Damn Jim Bevans! Wasn’t there some 
way to put a spoke in his wheel without 
being detected? There might be some dam- 
aging hint he could throw out without 
seeming to intend it? Couldn’t he praise 
him in some way that would hurt? 

He lost track of the passage of time. 
Hodge’s words were a meaningless blur of 
sound in his ears. He was thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. 

From within the house a deep toned 
clock spoke once, twice, thrice. Hodge 
stopped speaking abruptly. He looked at 
his watch and frowned. Then, holding his 
watch in his hand, he fixed his gaze on the 
distant driveway entrance and waited, 
grim and silent. 

An electric thrill of elation went through 
Cummings. It was three o’clock—and 
Jim Bevans was not there. 

Cummings knew Hodge. Time and tide 
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had nothing on him when it came to not 
waiting on any one. 

It was just like Jim Bevans to blow a 
big chance of this sort by being late, Cum- 
mings thought. Well, he’d find out in time 
that he couldn’t go through life careless of 
opportunity and win in the end! 

He’d find out that the man who was 
everlastingly on the job, gathering and 
hoarding every advantage, however small, 
would lead in the long run. 

Cummings waited, every muscle tense, 
hardly daring to breathe. One minute. 
Two minutes. Three minutes. 

“ Huh!” Hodge exclaimed explosively. 

He put the watch back in his pocket and 
turned to Cummings. 

“ Now, then,” he said shortly, “ let’s 
hear about this thing of yours.” 

Cummings could not forego one camou- 
flaged kick at his self-defeated rival before 
he got down to business. 

“ Too bad,” he said, with a pretense of 
sorrow. “I couldn’t and wouldn’t say 
anything to you before, Mr. Hodge, but 
poor old Jim has thrown away more good 
chances than any one I know. Brilliant, 
perhaps, but— Well, as you say, charac- 
ter is the thing. Now, then, this proposi- 
tion of mine—” 

II 


Jim BeEvans swung off the train at Ar- 
melonk and looked at his watch. One 
thirty—an hour and a half before the time 
of his appointment with Judson Hodge. 

A line of taxi drivers across the plat- 
form were beckoning and calling out to 
attract his attention. 

“ How far is it out to Judson Hodge’s 
place?” Jim asked the nearest. 

“ About three miles, sir,” said the driver. 
“Take you right out.” 

Jim shook his head. The breeze off the 
Sound was cool and salty. The sky was 
clear, flecked here and there with fat look- 
ing little fluffs of white cloud. 

Jim’s legs were cramped, and his lungs 
yearned for action. The one small suit 
case he carried hung light in the grip of his 
big hand. 

“Tl walk it,” he said, smilingly, and 
asked directions. 

Five minutes of leisurely strolling took 
him out of town. It was cool on the nar- 
row rolled rock road. The branches from 
the woods on either side met overhead. 
The birds were singing. Jim whistled. 
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He was on business bent, but his 
thoughts were all of a girl—a slim, eager 
girl, with bright bobbed hair, and the 
bluest blue eyes that—he was convinced— 
any man ever even so much as dreamed 
about. 

As he saw her in recollection she wore 
tiny little high-heeled boots and riding 
breeches, and a gay blouse, and a wide 
brimmed, high crowned Stetson far back 
on her head. She bestrode a horse on a 
mountain trail, and she was looking back 
over her shoulder and laughing gayly. 

That was the way Jim remembered her. 
He had wanted to ask her a question—the 
question—that last day they rode together 
in the mountains of the Southwest, but he 
had not been in a position to do it then. 

He had been just hanging on, trying to 
get a grip on something worth while. He 
had it now, and if he accomplished the 
mission that had brought him East— 

He chuckled at the thought that it was 
the girl’s father he was going to ask for the 
money to put him in a position where he 
could then ask the daughter the question. 

“Tt’s a little like borrowing a horse from 
the old boy to run off with his girl,” he 
mused. 

A little more than a mile from town he 
came to a place where the woods gave way 
to grass fields on both sides of the road. 
A little distance ahead he saw a motor car 
standing. 

Then he heard a child crying. He next 
saw a barefoot, tow-headed girl of six or 
seven, in a mussed print dress. She came 
out into the road from in front of the car, 
and walked toward him, howling lustily. 
Jim quickened his pace. 

“What’s the matter, kid?” he asked 
when he reached her. ‘“ What’s it all 
about?” 

“Wah-blah,” the girl wailed. 
hoo-wah! I want my kitty cat!” 

“ Well, well, now,” Jim said, soothingly, 
patting her shoulder. ‘“‘ Where is your 
kitty cat?” 

“‘ Wah-boo-hoo-bla-wah,” said the child, 
stirred to more convulsive efforts by his 
sympathy. “ You g-get it f-for me—blah 
—wah-boo-now. Now. The lady said. 
Boo-hoo-wah!” 

“Where is it?” Jim asked. “ What 
lady? Said what? What do you mean?” 

“ Boo-hoo,” said the girl in explanation. 
* Blah-hoo-hoo-wah.” 

“Easy now,” Jim urged. “ Where is 


“ Boo- 
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your kitty cat? Show me where it is. I'll 
get it for you.” 

“‘ Boo-hoo,” said the girl. ‘ Wah-blah- 
hoo-ow-00,” and led the way. 

The way was over a stone fence near 
where the deserted car stood, and across a 
field toward a wood. 

On the far edge of the field were three 
tall elms growing close together. At the 
base of one of these elms a big dog was 
barking furiously. Near by stood a girl, 
peering anxiously up into the branches. 

As Jim approached, led by the wailing 
child, the dog left off barking up the tree 
and made a rush at the girl. She warded 
him off with a stick, and the dog returned 
to bark up the tree again. 

Jim shouted and broke into a run. The 
girl near the tree turned and looked at 
him. 

Jim’s heart turned a flip-flap, lay dead 
for a few beats, and then suddenly began 
to flutter and thump like an overheated 
engine in a secondhand car on an upgrade, 
The girl was Anne Hodge. 


III 


SHE came toward him, hands out- 
stretched, eyes eager with welcome. 

“Well, of all people!” she exclaimed. 
“ How did you find me here?” 

“Your little friend here brought me,” 
Jim explained. “I was walking out from 
the station, and met her in the road. She 
said—” 

“Wah-boo-hoo,” the child cut in. “I 
want my kitty cat.” 

“She’s lost her kitty,” Anne explained. 

“T had begun to expect that,” Jim 
agreed dryly. 

“It’s up there in the tree,’ Anne went 
on, pointing. ‘“ See?” 

Jim looked and saw a little black and 
white kitten far up in the tallest elm. 

“T’ve been here for ages,” Anne said 
angrily. “That dog! I found the poor 
child crying by the roadside. The dog had 
treed her kitten over here. I can’t find 
out who she is, or where she lives, and I 
verily believe she’ll die of convulsions if I 
don’t find some way to get her kitten for 
her. All she can say is ‘I want my kitty 
cat.’ ” 

“T’ve noticed that she repeats,” said 
Jim. 

“‘ Blah-wah-hoo,” said the child. 
want my kitty cat.” 

“Now, now, honey, don’t cry,” Anne 
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begged. 
you.” 

“ Thanks for the ad,” said Jim, looking 
doubtfully at the slender limb on which the 
kitten crouched. 

“ We'll have to get it for her somehow,” 
Anne insisted. ‘TI tried to go to get help, 
but she cried so I didn’t dare. I finally 
sent her to the road to ask any one she 
met to come help us.” 

“I’m the shock troops,” said Jim. “I 
guess the first thing to do is to discourage 
that dog. Maybe the kitten ’Il come down 
if we can chase the pooch.” 

“ He’s nearly bitten me a half dozen 
times,” Anne declared. ‘Look out for 
_ him.” 

Jim advanced on the dog. The dog, 
not to be outdone, advanced, growling, on 
Jim. He was literally a dog of many parts 
—part Airedale, part pit-bred bull terrier, 
part collie, and wholly ornery. 

He made a rush at Jim, teeth bared. 
Jim kicked, accurately, and just in time. 
His boot toe caught the mongrel brute 
under the jaw. 

The dog turned a back somersault in 
the air. As he alighted, Jim grabbed him 
by the tail, swung him hard in the manner 
of a hammer thrower in action, and let 
him fly. 

Were records kept for throwing the dog, 
Jim’s performance might have been worth 
a spot in the book. The big cur sailed far 
and fast, and landed with a breath-robbing 
thump. He lay stunned for a moment, 
and then found his feet and went away 
from there, howling at every jump. 

The loudly voiced wail of the departing 
dog reminded the child that she was behind 
in her weeping. She lifted her voice in 
woe. 

“ Blah-hoo-woo! I want my kitty cat.” 

“ All right,” said Jim. “ Be still a min- 
ute, please.” 

He looked up into the tree and called 
enticingly in a falsetto tenor: ‘ Come, 
pussy puss. Nice kitty. Come, kitty cat.” 

Anne joined him. “ Here, pussy puss. 
Come, kitty—kitty, kitty, kitty.” 

“ Miaow-o-0,” said the kitty, with plain- 
tive obstinacy, and sat right where it was. 

The child threw herself down on her 
0 and beat the ground with fists and 
eet. 

“You get my kitty cat,” she demanded, 
between howls. ‘“ Y-you s-said you would. 
I w-want my k-kitty cat!” 


“The big man will get it for 
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“‘She won’t break anything yelling that 
way, will she?” Jim asked, anxiously. 

“T don’t know,” Anne replied, equally 
troubled. ‘I wish she’d be still.” 

“That’s a coincidence,” said Jim. “I 
was just wishing that same thing.” 

He sighed resignedly, and pulled- off his 
coat. 

“ There’s nothing to do but go up and 
get it,” he declared. 

Anne grasped his arm. Her eyes were 
wide with alarm. 

“Oh, Jim!” she exclaimed. 
safe?” 

Jim almost kissed her. He resisted the 
impulse with a mighty effort and advanced 
on the tree. 

“T’'ll make it, all right,” he said gruffly, 
to hide his emotion. 

“Oh, here comes somebody!” Anne 
cried. 

IV 


“Ts—is it 


A MAN was coming across the field. The 
recently departed dog was skulking at his 
heels, whining dolefully. 

“* Maybe he can help us,” Anne suggest- 
ed hopefully. 

“ Hey, what ye doin’ there?” the man 
yelled angrily when he got within earshot. 

“He doesn’t sound helpful,” Jim said. 

The man came closer. His face was set 
in a mask of wrath. He carried a club in 
his right hand. 

“We're trying to get this little girl’s 
kitten for her,” Jim called out to him. 
“‘ That dog chased it up this tree.” 

“Did ye kick my dog?” the man de- 
manded, angrily, continuing to advance. 

“ If that four legged howling machine be- 
hind you is a dog, and it belongs to you, 
I did,” Jim replied. ‘ What about it?” 

“T’ll show ye what about it, ye dern 
fresh city crook!” the man yelled furious- 
ly, rushing at Jim with the club poised to 
strike. 

Anne screamed. The dog howled. The 
kitten miaowed, and the little girl blah- 
hooed lustily. 

Jim ducked the swing aimed at him, 
grabbed the man’s right wrist, turned him 
around, and twisted the arm up behind his 
back until it was in a position where a lit- 
tle extra pressure would break it. 

The man dropped the club from his tor- 
tured fingers and joined his dog in the 
howling chorus. 

“T kicked your dog,” Jim announced. 
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“Now I’m going to kick you. If you’ve 
got any male relatives or close friends in 
the neighborhood, bring ’em around, and 
T’'ll kick ’em, too.” 

He released his hold on the man’s wrist, 
stepped back, and kicked. The man did 
a nose dive into the grass. 

“T’ll have the law on ye for that,” he 
threatened, as he got to his feet. “I dun- 
no yer name, but I know who she is,” 
pointing at Anne. “I know where she 
lives. I'll get ye for this. I'll teach ye 
1o—" 

Jim stepped toward him. The man re- 
treated hurriedly. 

“ Clear out of this,” Jim ordered sternly. 
“No fooling. One more squawk out of 
you and I’ll work you over in earnest. 
Get!” 

The man turned and “ got,” running, 
his dog with him. 

Anne grasped Jim’s arm again. 

“Oh, Jim!” she exclaimed. 
hurt you?” 

Her lips were parted, tremulous. Her 
eyes were warm pools of live blue light. 
Jim decided not to struggle any longer. 

He would kiss her and see what hap- 


“Did ke 


pened. He was just going to do this when 
the child grabbed his arm and, swinging 
her weight on it, kicked lustily at his legs. 


“Wah-blah-hoo,” she screamed. “I 
want my kitty cat!” 

Jim plucked her off his arm and placed 
her solidly on the grass in a sitting posi- 
tion. 

“Shut up!” he said sharply. “ Be still 
a minute, and I’ll get your darned cat!” 

“Oh, Jim!” said Anne, reproachfully. 
“Don’t scold the poor child.” 

“ Pardon!” Jim murmured, a reluctant 
apology. 

The child rolled over and 
Anne’s dress. 

“Wah-blah-hoo,” she howled, tugging 
convulsively at the garment. “I w-want 
m-my kitty cat!” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake!” Anne ex- 
claimed, sharply, disengaging her dress 
from the clutching fingers, and stamping 
her foot angrily. ‘“ Hush a minute. He’ll 
get your cat for you!” 

“Oh, Anne!” said Jim, reprovingly. 
“Don’t scold her.” 

They looked at each other and laughed. 

“She is a little pest, isn’t she?” said 
Anne. 

“Pest is a weak word,” Jim said, criti- 


clutched 
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cally; “ but it carries the general suggestion 
of the opinion I’m beginning to form of 
her. Well, here goes.” 

He advanced on the tree, clasped the 
rough bole, and began to shin up. 

It was a long way to the lowest limb 
that offered a landing. When he reached 
it he rested, one arm around the trunk, and 
surveyed his person ruefully. 

His shirt and trousers were covered 
with the dark brown crumble from the 
rough bark. It was well ground in, too, 
so that it wouldn’t brush off. A fine mess! 

“Are you all right?” Anne called up, 
anxiously. 

V 


HE looked down at her, and forgot what 
had happened to his clothes. She was 
adorable! So pretty and fresh and sweet 
and worried. 

She was worried about him! The 
thought thrilled him through and through. 
If he had been where he could reach her, 
he would have kissed her. 

He decided that he would, anyhow, as 
soon as he got down. With this bliss in 
prospect, he felt the urge to hurry through 
the task ahead. 

“Tm all right,” he called down. “ The 
worst’s over. It’s easy going now.” 

He swung on up along the branches 
until he came to the limb on which the kit- 
ten crouched, miaowing piteously. 

It was not a very big limb. He strad- 
dled it, and inched himself along toward 
the little animal. The limb bent quite 
alarmingly. 

He was still short of arm’s reach of the 
kitten when he decided that he dared not 
go farther. Carefully he lifted his legs up 
and back until his toes hooked around the 
limb, then lay forward on his stomach, flat- 
tened out, and reached. 

His fingers were within a few inches of 
the kitten when it arched its back, spat, 
squalled loudly, and jumped for a near-by 
limb of the adjoining tree. 

As the kitten jumped, Jim involuntarily 
grabbed for it. The sudden twitch was too 
much strain for the limb on which he lay. 
It bent and cracked. 

Jim slipped off and fell. He bounced 
on his back on the limb below, and that 
broke with him, but somewhat checked the 
gathering force of his fall. He hit the 
limb below that, and caught it in a des- 
perate grip, but could not hang on. 
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He fell again, Anne’s scream ringing in 
his ears, struck another limb that flipped 
him over, head down, fell again, and 
stopped suddenly, with a jerk that strained 
him from heel to head. 

His right foot had caught firm in a nar- 
row crotch formed by two large depend- 
able limbs, and he hung there like a circus 
acrobat doing a stunt, safe, but somewhat 
uncomfortable. 

Below him he could see Anne on her 
knees, her hands clasped in front of her, 
her upturned face white and strained with 
horror. 

“T’m all right,” he called, when he could 
get his breath. “I’m caught tight.” 

“Oh, Jim!” she wailed, holding up her 
arms to him. “I thought you were killed. 
Oh, Jim! Jim!” 

“ Anne!” he cried, hanging upside down 
in the air, with one leg waving in the breeze 
and both arms spread. “ Anne, dear, do 
you love me?” 

“Oh, Jim, yes,” she called back, reach- 
ing impotently up. “I do, Jim. Oh, 


please come down. Please!” 
Jim swung his body up and caught one 
of the branches forming the crotch in which 


his foot was held, worked his ankle loose, 
and came down. 

“Jim!” said Anne, as he reached the 
ground. 

“ Anne!” said Jim. 

He grabbed her, and kissed her long and 
hard. 

“ Blah-wah-hoo,” wailed the child, beat- 
ing on Jim’s leg with one hand, and tug- 
ging at Anne’s dress with the other. “I 
want my kitty cat!” 

“Listen,” Jim said earnestly, kneeling 
and looking the child in the eye. “If 
you'll leave your kitty cat here just a teeny 
little while, and come with us while we go 
and get somebody with a ladder, I’ll—let 
me see— I'll buy you an ice cream cone. 
How’s that?” 

“ Blah-hah-woo!” said the child. “TI 
want two ice cream cones; one chalklit an’ 
one vaniller.” 

“Ten,” Jim promised, enthusiastically. 
“You shall have ten. Five chocolate and 
five vanilla.” 

“ Bo-hoo-wah-blah,” said the child, de- 
veloping symptoms of a fit once more. 
““No! N-o-o! N-o-o-o! Two! I want 
two! One chalklit an’ one vaniller!” 

Jim gave up the argument. 

“Two,” he promised. ‘One chocolate 
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and one vanilla. Hush, and come along, 
and you can have them.” 

“ Awright,” the child sniffled, and came 
along. 

“Oh, Jim, dear, I thought you’d never 
propose to me,” Anne said, as they walked 
toward the car, his arm about her waist. 
“Why didn’t you down in Arizona?” 

“T wasn’t in a position to get married 
then,” he explained. “Good Lord! Come 
to think of it, I’m not now, either; but I 
will be within the next few days, if noth- 
ing goes wrong.” 

“ Money?” she asked. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“You're not going to put me off on that 
account,” she declared. ‘ Even if things 
don’t go right, why, I could learn to cook, 
and—”’ 

“You darling!” Jim said, and stopped 
her mouth with a kiss. 

“ Blah-hoo-wah,” said the child. “TI 
want two ice cream cones, one chalklit an’ 
one—”’ 

“ All right! All right!” Jim promised, 
hastily. ‘“ Don’t cry any more, and—” 

A miaowing noise in the grass near by 
interrupted him. He looked, and beheld 
the kitten that had been treed, approaching 
by erratic skips and bounds. 

“ There, now,” said Jim, patting her 
shoulder. ‘“ Everything’s all right.” 

“* Blah-hoo-how-oo,” the little girl wailed. 
“I want two ice cream cones! One chalk- 
lit an’ one—” 

“You win,” Jim agreed. 
in the car, and we’ll—” 

He suddenly remembered a little matter 
of business scheduled for that afternoon, 
a small matter of collecting a total of two 
million dollars, and looked at his watch. 

“ Wow!” he exclaimed. “It’s ten min- 
utes of three, Anne. I’m to meet your 
father at three.” 

“Oh, hurry!” Anne exclaimed. “It’s 
business, isn’t it? He’ll be wild if you’re 
late. He’s a dear old daddykins; but he’s 
a raving nut about people being on time 
for appointments. We can just make it.” 

“ Blah-hah-woo!” wailed the little girl. 
“T want—” 

“ Shut up,” said Jim shortly. 


VI 


A CAR was coming toward them. The 
man that Jim had kicked was leaning out, 
waving his arms and shouting. Another 
man was driving. 


“Come, get 
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“Here comes a lot of fun,” Jim re- 
marked grimly. 

The car drove up and stopped. The 
man Jim had kicked hopped out, grinning 
triumphantly. 

The driver of the car followed. Jim saw 
that there was a bright nickeled star pinned 
on his vest. 

“ These are the folks,” the man Jim had 
kicked said excitedly. “Pinch ’em, Boze. 
I charge ’em with unlawful trespass on my 
prop’ty, an’ cruelty to animals, an’ assault, 
an’ disorderly conduct, an’—an’— Well, 
that’s enough for now. Look out for the 
feller. He’s desp’rit!” 

Boze drew a gun from his coat pocket. 
It fitted tightly into the pocket, and he 
had some difficulty getting it out. When 
he ultimately succeeded in yanking it free 
he pointed it at Jim. 

“Ye’re my pris’ners,” he announced sol- 
emnly. ‘“ The both of ye. Better come 
quiet, if ye know what’s good for ye.” 

“We can’t come now,” Anne said. 
“We'll appear in court any time you say, 
but Mr. Bevans, here, has an appointment 
with my father at three o’clock, and he 
simply must not be late. I’m Anne Hodge. 
We live—” 


My father is Judson Hodge. 
“ Don’t let her talk ye out of it, Boze!” 
Jim’s late antagonist urged anxiously. 
“ She ain’t goin’ to talk me out of noth- 


in’,” Boze promised firmly. ‘I know who 
ye be, miss, an’ it don’t make no differ- 
ence. Rich folks been runnin’ things with 
a high hand around here long enough. I 
ain’t like some. Pris’ners is pris’ners to 
me, rich or poor, an’ ye’re my pris’ners. 
Might’s well come along peaceable.” 

“‘ Blah-hoo-woo-00,” said the child sud- 
denly. “I want two ice cream cones. A 
chalklit an’—” 

“ Who’s the little girl belong to?” Boze 
demanded. 

“T don’t know,” said Jim. 

“ Neither do I,” said Anne. 

“Who’s yer papa?” Boze asked the 
child. 

“ Papa is,” said the child. 

“ Where do ye live?” Boze asked. 

“In a house,” said the child. 

“Who do ye live with?” 

“ Wiv a lady an’ a man.” 

“What are their names?” 

“ Aunty Edna an’ Uncle Will.” 

“What are their other names?” 

“ Ain’t no other names.” 

“Where is the house they live in?” 
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“In a yard. A big yard with trees. 
Blah-wah-hoo! I want two—” 

“ May be somethin’ about a kidnapin’ in 
this,” Boze said sagely. ‘I never see the 
kid around anywhere before. Come along, 
the lot of ye, an’ we'll see what the judge 
has to say ’bout all this funny business.” 

“ Ooh-wah-hoo-blah,” the child wailed. 
“I want two ice cream cones, one—” 

“ Hush, and come along,” Jim said. “ I’ll 
get ’em for you. They ought to be good. 
I figure they’re goin’ to cost me just two 
hundred an’ fifty thousand dollars apiece.” 

“Oh, Jim!” Anne mourned. 

“Oh, well!” said Jim. “A man can’t 
have everything, and as long as I’ve got 
you—” 

VII 


THE justice of the peace was not to be 
immediately found when they reached 
town, and Boze refused Anne and Jim ac- 
cess to a telephone pending his return. 
During the wait a frantic woman appeared 
and claimed the lost child as her visiting 
niece from Connecticut. Later the judge 
wandered in, and, after perfunctory pro- 
ceedings, fined Jim fifty dollars and costs 
for his many offenses against the law. 

Judson Hodge and Dexter Cummings 
were still seated on the veranda, intent on 
discussion of the latter’s scheme, when 
Anne and Jim drove up. Anne blurted out 
the story of the afternoon and the news of 
her engagement. 

“Young man,” Hodge said sternly, “ my 
daughter is free to make her own choice 
of a husband, but she doesn’t choose my 
investments. Do you follow me?” 

“No,” Jim replied calmly, “I’m miles 
ahead of you. Things being as they are, 
I wouldn’t as much as borrow an umbrella 
from you to go home in the rain. The 
business thing between us is off, sir!” 

“ Huh!” said Hodge, explosively. 

Cummings hid a smile. He had lost 
Anne to Jim, but then, too, Jim had lost 
the five hundred thousand to him. Cum- 
mings felt that he could afford to smile. 


VII 


LaTE that night Cummings was smoking 
a cigar on the lawn in the moonlight, when 
he heard voices through an open window. 

“Now, don’t be stubborn, son,” Hodge 
was pleading. “I’m not offering you this 
backing because you’re going to marry 
Anne, but in spite of it. When I heard 
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you’d jeopardized your chances at a half 
million you needed, to risk your life up a 
tree for a little girl’s cat, I said to my- 
self: ‘A man who would do that would be 
likely to put himself out quite a lot to pro- 
tect my interests if he had charge of ’em.’” 

“But you’ve closed with Cummings.” 
That was Jim’s voice. 

“‘T have not!” said Hodge emphatically. 
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“ He’s got a good scheme, but he’s not the 
man for me. He’s too greedy; too busy 
looking out for himself to have any time to 
protect a backer. His proposition is good, 
but he won’t do. You see, son, I invest 
money in character, and—” 

Dexter Cummings threw away his cigar 
and tiptoed in to bed. He suddenly had a 
headache. 





THE AUTUMN TINTS 


Tue Autumn tints! 


Ah! Yes, I know! 


The stories of the afterglow! 
But who would give one day of Spring 
For this fantastic motley thing? 


This tapestry is woven fair 

With yellow leaves and leaves blood-red— 
So on an Eastern sepulchre 

The gaudy patterned rugs are spread! 


This. painted woodland, be it said, 
Bannered and blazoned with decay, 
Is like a minster where the dead 

Lie laurelled, waiting Judgment Day, 


In scutcheoned vault and sculptured urn, 
With withered garlands dryly decked— 
In vain some random glories burn, 
When all is woebegone and wrecked. 


*Tis but a waving arras screen, 
Moved by the sad autumnal wind, 
Hiding, like some theatric scene, 
The final change that lurks behind; 


*Tis but a vaunt of dooméd things— 
The goldenrod all vainly blows, 
And, purple as the pall of kings, 
The aster vainly apes the rose. 


But came across my bitter mood 

A brave voice singing through the wood, 
And the dark mantle of my thought 
Fell from me, by that singing caught. 


“You look not close, you hear not clear,” 
He said, “ who deems that this is death; 
Bend low unto the earth your ear, 

And mark already the soft breath, 


“Beneath this drift of autumn leaves, 
Of life resurgent; mark the stir 

Of April’s bosom, as it heaves, 
Dreaming the spring she doth prepare 


“ Already, ere the winter’s snows: 
Needs must she sleep a little space, 
Then shall she bring again the rose, 
All dew and wonder on her face. 


“Beneath this semblance of defeat, 
This flight of petal and of wing, 
This march of melancholy feet, 


Begins the victory of Spring.” 


Nicholas Breton 





“You Can’t Beat It!” 


OUR BASEBALL STAR AVOIDS A PUT-OUT AT THE HANDS OF 
HIS TRICKY OPPONENTS, AND SCORES WHEN 
ANOTHER MAN ATTEMPTS A STEAL 


By Garret Smith 


TUB McCARTER’S spiked shoes 
S clanked across the tiled lobby of the 

New Flowerville Hotel, to the secret 
annoyance of the fastidious clerk. 

But, after all, a popular baseball hero is 
privileged. Even a hotel clerk would hesi- 
tate about expressing disapproval to this 
red-headed giant, in spite of his infinitely 
good-natured grin. 

Stub’s nickname was a bit of obvious 
sarcasm. 

‘“T hear you pitched another winner to- 
day, Mr. McCarter,” the clerk commented 
ingratiatingly. “Fine stuff!” 

“ Thanks, old man,” Stub replied mod- 
estly, “I did have pretty good luck, far 
as the game went. Got a touch of Charley 
horse in the ninth, though. Suppose that 
means a lay off.” 

“ Tough luck, Mr. McCarter.” 
“ Tough luck is right! You can’t beat 

Any mail for me?” 

Stub took the sheaf of letters the clerk 
handed him, and, leaning over the desk, 
opened the lot—all but one, which he 
slipped hastily into his pocket with slightly 
heightened color. 

Then, with elaborate concern, he did a 
little figuring on the back of an envelope. 

“Vou can’t beat it!” he announced 
again, after a moment, straightening up 
and rubbing his lame arm thoughtfully. 
“There’s the old pet pay check in the 
batch; and with it, by Judas H. Priest, just 
enough bills to wipe it out. Fact; I'll 
transfer the check and the bills to you, 
sight unseen. 

“Chance to lay off a few days and fool 
around a little, and not a danged cent to 
do it with. You can’t beat it!” 

Stub grinned ruefully this time, and, 
picking up his mail, went to the elevator. 
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But his mind was centered on the one 
missive whose envelope he had not opened 
under the world-weary eyes of the clerk. 
Entering his room, he carefully locked the 
door behind him. The bills he dumped, 
along with his pay check, in a contemp- 
tuous heap on his dresser. Then he settled 
in the room’s one easy chair, with his feet 
on the bed, regardless of the dust of battle 
that besmeared the counterpane. 

He drew from his pocket and held be- 
fore him the narrow pink envelope ad- 
dressed in the fine hand that had grown 
familiar in the last month. 

For some minutes his whimsical blue 
eyes studied the dainty affair as if he must 
perforce read the contents without opening 
the envelope. 

“This is from New York, too,” Stub 
commented, scrutinizing the postmark. 
“She must have got my note. Or didn’t 
she? Will she, or won’t she? Who the 
devil is she, anyhow? Maybe she’ll tell me, 
this time. Let’s see.” 

With a facile thumb nail he slit open 
the pink envelope at last, and read: 


My pear Mr. McCarter: 

Your letter in reply to my request for your 
photograph, I am afraid, is more personal than 
I had expected to receive. My desire for your 
picture was based purely on a fan’s admiration 
for you as a ball player. 

However, your letter interested me. It is the 
letter of a modest gentleman, and rather makes 
me want to know you as a man as well as a ball 
player. 

If you are going to be in New York soon, as 
you say, I might arrange to meet you once. 

Suppose you write me when you are coming, 
and I will let you know whether I can meet 
you, and where; also, how you can identify me. 
Perhaps you’d better have some mark of identifi- 
cation, too, as I might not know you in street 
clothes, close up. 

Thank you for your compliment on my knowl- 
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edge of baseball. May I return it by saying your 

double in the first half of the ninth on Saturday 

was a peach, according to newspaper reports. 
Till we meet—perhaps, JANE Doe. 


Stub read the anonymous signature with 
a snort. 

“Jane Doe! Hell! She’s still kidding! 
Still—I wonder would she really meet me 
if I went to New York. 

“T suppose I’m getting to be a mush- 
head,” he mentally conceded after a little 
more reflection. 

Then he drew himself out of the chair, 
wincing at the strain on his glass arm, 
which he had entirely forgotten in his 
preoccupation. 

“T’ve got the time to go to New York, 
at that,” the injured member reminded him 
as he strode over to his bureau and out of 
the drawer dug up a fat package of en- 
velopes, all narrow, and pink, and addressed 
in the same delicate hand as that on the 
one he had just opened. 

One by one, beginning with the first, 
dated a month before, he opened and read 
them. The fine texture of the paper was 
already liberally smudged with the whorls 
of young McCarter’s thumb tips from pre- 
vious readings. 

The first one of the series of mysterious 
letters ran: 

Dear Mr. McCarter: 

Though I am a woman, I have made baseball 
a hobby for a number of years. Permit me to 
say that of all the big league players whose rec- 
ords I have followed closely during those years, 
your game interests me most. 

I attended all your Baltimore games, and I’m 
watching you through the papers every day now. 
I love the way you handled that force-out in the 
second yesterday. Gissing is pretty good as a 
pinch hitter, but you put it all over him. 

Hoping for another chance soon to watch your 


work in person, I am, R 
Enthusiastically, 
FANETTE. 


Stub had, at first reading of this letter, 
taken “A Fanette ” to be the girl’s name, 
but, by the time a half dozen letters had 
arrived so signed, it had dawned on him 
that this was a whimsical feminine form 
of “ fan.” 

The succeeding letters were given up 
largely to intelligent technical discussion of 
baseball, that excited Stub’s unstinted ad- 
miration. 

“ That girl’s got a bean with real stuffing 
in it!” he assured himself again, now for 
the hundredth time. 

“ But at that she may be homely as a 
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hedge fence. Gosh, why can’t the peaches 
have brains?” 

He gazed wanly at the innumerable pho- 
tographed faces of fluffy flappers that 
adorned his walls and dresser, all from ar- 
dent admirers, most of whom he had never 
seen in the flesh. Stub enjoyed the femi- 
nine popularity of a matinée idol. 

“ Not one of ’em that knows a three- 
base hit from a kangaroo’s eyelash,” he 
sneered, with a sweep of the hand that was 
making baseball history. ‘“ But this kid—” 
He paused reflectively. “Kid! Maybe 
she’s fifty!” 

He scanned one of the letters again. 

“She writes grown-up all right. She’s 
no twelve-year-old.” 

Then here was the next to the last let- 
ter, coming from New York this time, in 
which she had asked for his photograph 
and told him to address her as “ Jane Doe, 
General Delivery, New York City.” 

Stub had countered impulsively by offer- 
ing to deliver the photo in person. 

“Wish she’d sent me her photograph,” 
he mused. “No, by gad, I’m glad she 
didn’t; that would put her in the same 
league with that bunch of fluffs and she- 
mashers,” 

Another contemptuous sweep of the 
hand toward the photographs; then mo- 
ments of rumination. 

Suddenly he leaped to his feet again. 

“ By gad, I’m going to New York while 
I’m laid off, and take a peek at Miss Mys- 
tery. She’s got my nanny.” 

Then he stopped short, with a look of 
chagrin. 

“Now, how in hell can I do that with- 
out a sou marquée to live on till next pay 
check, and I swore I wouldn’t grab another 
advance this season! 

“You can’t beat it!” 


II 


But all that evening Stub McCarter 
flirted with the idea of the New York ad- 
venture. It obsessed him to such an extent 
that his poker game was a scandal that 
evening; and he abandoned it just in time 
to avoid putting up another week’s salary 
in I O Us. 

He went to bed with the problem on his 
mind, and dreamed he had an appointment 
at Forty-Second Street and Fifth Avenue, 
to meet an aged witch who floated down to 
him on a broomstick from the roof of the 
library building. 
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But Stub awoke with his mind fully 
made up. 

Before he went down to breakfast he 
sat down and carefully analyzed his list of 
bills, and checked several whose senders he 
thought could be stalled off with small par- 
tial payments. 

By this process he was able, by great 
strain and stress, to hold out enough for a 
few days of cautious sojourn in Gotham. 

“Tt may do if the dame is a frost,” he 
told himself, “but it ‘ll be slim chicken 
feed for a peach. Still, at that, she’s a 
fan; and I can take her to the games on a 

ass.” 

It wasn’t till he got along with his plan 
to the point of arranging for transporta- 
tion that a disconcerting thought struck 
him. 

“Gosh! But car fare’s going to hit this 
boy’s-size wad an awful wallop!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Stub had been spoiled for paying out 
good money to railroads. His only travel- 


ing had been with the team. The manager 
had paid all the bills, and handled the 
tickets. Now, the thought of a lot of good 
money, sorely needed in entertaining his 
mystery girl, being dropped, instead, into 


the bottomless coffers of a soulless corpo- 
ration, filled Stub with a great and growing 
pain. 

“ Just like dumping it in a blind man’s 
hat!” he growled. 

This feature of the scheme bothered him 
till after breakfast. Then came the happy 
thought. 

“Well, drill, ye tarriers, drill,” he told 
the rest of the bunch, getting up from the 
table with a suddenness that brought out 
surprised looks of inquiry around the board. 

“Why the great haste, Stub? Goin’ 
out for a ride on the Charley horse?” Spike 
Curran shouted. 

“Yeah. Thought I would,” Stub agreed 
with an undertone of self-consciousness; 
then turned to Manager Pink Hurd: “ How 
about it, Pink? Any objection to my run- 
ning down to Herkimer County, and seeing 
the folks for a few days till I get the bum 
wing limbered up again?” 

He knew if he talked about New York, 
Pink would see visions of broken training, 
and sit down hard on the proposition. 

“ All right,” the manager told him; “ but 
nothing doing on an advance. You're 
caught up for the season on that stuff.” 

“Sure, I know. I’m fixed all right that 
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way,” he assured his chief, inwardly winc- 
ing a little. “I won’t need much in the 
country.” He strolled casually off, but, as 
soon as he was out of sight, he quickened 
his steps across the lobby, and out to the 
curb, where he caught a taxi for the Union 
Railroad Station. 

His old army buddy, Hugh Fenton, was 
bending over his keys in the telegraph 
room. Stub leaned over him with an in- 
gratiating grin until Hugh finished his 
message and looked up. 

“ Toodle-loo, ol’ brass-pounder,” he 
greeted the telegrapher. 

“Same to you, ol’ pill-twister!”” Fenton 
came back. “Getting up in the morning 
again? Have a chair.” 

Stub twirled a chair around, and mount- 
ed it astride, with his chin resting on the 
back. 

“Listen, Fent,” Stub began, going 
straight to the point, as was his custom, 
letting his grin out another notch. “TI got 
a little ax that needs grinding; so get out 
your little whetstone, and get busy. And 
remember this is ‘entries news,’ as the 
Frogs used to say, strictly under your 
helmet.” 

“ Right! Shoot!” Fenton commanded. 

“ Fact is, I’m a mutilated man, suffering 
from a case of Charley horse. The chief 
thinks I’m off for a rest in my childhood’s 
happy home down on the farm. He lacks 
a little inside dope I’m going to slip to you, 
namely, that I’m going A. W. O. L. to New 
York for a few days. 

“ But I’m broke, and don’t dare ask for 
an advance. Right here’s where you come 
in, toting on a silver plate a nice little rail- 
road pass free gratis for nix, saying, ‘ Here 
you are, buddy, I can refuse you nothing. 
Go as far as you like.’ ” 

Fenton looked at him more in sorrow 
than in anger; and, as one hypnotized, drew 
from his pocket a leather case through 
whose transparent celluloid front appeared 
a card entitling one Hugh Fenton to travel 
free on all trains of the line. 

“One good pass deserves another,” he 
told Stub, ‘“‘ and I knew there’d be a come 
back when I took free paper to the ball 
park off you all summer.” 

“Spoken like a good loser, old sport,” 
Stub commented, as he slipped the pass in 
his pocket. 

“ But listen, Stub,” the lender went on; 
“for the love of Great Pete, don’t get 
caught and give the snap away. You know 
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the least that would happen to me would 
be losing my job, and you—they’d shoot 
you at sunrise or something. I dare take 
a chance because we’re both red-headed, 
and about the same size.” 

“Trust me, Fent. I didn’t practice 
traveling all over Europe A. W. O. L. on 
other men’s passes after the armistice for 
nothing.” 

After a few more amenities, Stub grace- 
fully withdrew to the ticket office, and 
studied a time-table with much muttered 
profanity and erratic tracing of lines of 
figures with an uncertain finger nail. 

Then he returned to his hotel, and, in 
the privacy of his room, composed with 
much care a letter to Miss Jane Doe, Gen- 
eral Delivery, New York City: 


I will leave here for New York Wednesday 
morning on No. 37. Can you meet me at seven 
that evening in the lobby of the Matador op- 
posite the main entrance? I suggest you wear a 
bunch of yellow daisies, and I'll have one in my 
buttonhole. 

If this arrangement is O. K. just wire that back, 
and I’ll be there. If not, please wire me when, 
where, and what, and I’ll be there. 

Looking forward with great pleasure to meet- 
ing a girl who really knows baseball, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
James McCarter. 


This letter dispatched, Stub settled down 
to a period of waiting for a reply. Once 
launched on the adventure, his impatience 
to be off grew steadily every hour. It took 
countless cigarettes, and endless pacing of 
the hotel lobby. 

Meanwhile his misguided brethren kept 
asking him when he was going to start for 
the old farm. 

. He knew it would be twenty-four hours 

before a reply would be possible. When 
that period expired, he began counting off 
the minutes, and never getting out of sight 
of the hotel desk, where the hoped-for wire 
would arrive. 

“‘ She won’t answer,” he told himself, on 
an average of once every two minutes. 

Alternate minutes he spent, telling him- 
self what an ass he was to get excited over 
a girl who was probably a total loss for 
looks, and was undoubtedly kidding him 
in the bargain. 

By Tuesday evening he forswore the 
whole fool idea. In deep disgust with him- 
self he tore up the pink notes, and burned 
them in his ash tray. 

Then he began seriously taking care of 
his arm, found it wasn’t so bad after all, 
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and decided to tell the manager in the 
morning that he’d give up his trip home, 
and be back on the diamond in three days. 

And at eleven o’clock that night, after 
he haa piously and resignedly gone to bed, 
he was routed out to receive a wire from 
Miss Doe. 


O. K. unless I wire later to contrary. 


“Huh!” Stub grunted, after a moment 
in reaction to his first fatuous elation. 
“What does she mean, wire later? Isn’t 
that the woman of it! You can’t beat it.” 

But at nine the next morning, Stub 
found himself on the express for New York, 
without having received any contradictory 
telegram from the girl of mystery. He 
disposed his baggage in the rack, stretched 
out luxuriously in a double seat, and at last 
allowed himself the pleasure of undiluted 
elation. 

Stub, not unnaturally, had been super- 
cautious, lest his hard-boiled team mates 
get some inkling of this romantic adven- 
ture, and make his future career in their 
midst one sad, bitter dirge by their pe- 
culiar brand of “ jackass kidding,” as Stub 
put it to himself when he planned his get- 
away. 

He had, therefore, let it drop the night 
before that he would be off on the seven 
o’clock train for the farm, confident that 
no one would have the hardihood to get 
up and see him off at that hour. 

Just to avoid unforeseen complications, he 
had actually gone down to the seven o’clock 
train, and ridden it to the edge of the yards, 
where he dropped off and dozed against the 
sunny side of a switchman’s shanty till the 
express pulled out at nine. Then he had 
hopped the front end of the smoker of that 
train, and here he was confident that none 
of the merry jesters, nor yet the manager, 
who was not so merry a jester, had any- 
thing on him. 

The tide of his elation ebbed a little as 
he saw the conductor approaching, taking 
up tickets. He remembered, suddenly, 
that he was traveling on another man’s 
pass. For the duration of this trip he was 
Hugh Fenton, telegraph operator at Flower- 
ville. He mustn’t forget that for a single 
instant. 

He had even gone so far as to borrow a 
couple of addressed envelopes from Hugh, 
to carry in his pocket as identification in 
case he should be questioned. 

But he needn’t have worried about that. 
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The conductor came along, and merely 
glanced perfunctorily at the pass Stub 
flashed at him nonchalantly. 

“ All right, Mr. Fenton,” he said, and 
turned to Stub’s seat mate. 

At that instant Stub started violently at 
hearing his name pronounced in loud, clear 
tones, heard the length of the car. 

Even as the conductor was still leaning 
across him, checking his seat mate’s trans- 
portation, a trainman came down the aisle, 
shouting “ Telegram for James McCarter 
—telegram for James McCarter!” 


III 


StuB barely saved himself from giving 
himself away at the sound of his own name. 
Now it took all his vaunted self-control to 
keep from reaching out and claiming the 
telegram. 

So he sat tight under his alias of Hugh 
Fenton, and the conductor’s wary eye, and 
let his telegram go by. 

“ Judas H. Priest!” he muttered to him- 
self as the conductor and trainman moved 
on. ‘“ Now the beans are spilled all over 
the table!” 

“ Beg pardon?” said his stranger seat 
mate, and Stub realized he had been talk- 
ing out loud. 

“Nothing! Nothing!” he said hastily. 

“Mr. McCarter! Mr. McCarter! Tele- 
gram for Mr. McCarter!” droned the 
brakeman, as he disappeared in the next 
car. 

Stub started to look back, but hastily 
changed his mind. The eyes of his seat 
mate were resting on him a little curiously. 
Stub felt as if they were boring into him. 
Was this man a spotter for the company, 
he wondered. 

But that telegram! He’d got to get it 
somehow. There was only one person it 
could be from, the girl, Jane Doe. No- 
body else knew he was on this train. 

Either she had changed her mind and 
wired that she couldn’t meet him, or else 
had changed the time and place of meet- 
ing, and wired to let him know. In either 
case he would be going on a fool’s errand 
unless he could get hold of that message 
addressed to him. 

But he must get it without giving him- 
self away, or he’d be worse off than ever. 
He’d be kicked off the train in disgrace. 
He’d miss his appointment, and poor old 
Fenton would lose his job. 

Perhaps when the conductor wasn’t 
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around, he could get hold of the trainman 
who was paging him. 

Without too much appearance of haste, 
he rose and followed after the trainman. 

“Mr. McCarter! Telegram for Mr. 
McCarter!” he heard the bass-voiced re- 
iteration in the next car. 

Stub quickened his pace, and caught up 
to the fellow just as he stopped to answer 
some question of a fussy woman passenger. 
While he waited to catch the trainman’s 
ear, something made him look around. The 
conductor had finished his ticket collect- 
ing, and was coming back down the train. 

Stub started hastily on. 

“Mr. James McCarter! Telegram for 
Mr. McCarter!” the trainman renewed his 
clamor. 

Stub felt his face reddening with self- 
consciousness. It seemed as though every 
passenger had his eye fixed on him. How 
many of them were ball fans, who would 
recognize him on sight. He half expected 
some misguided fool to shout, “ Hello, 
Stub.” 

As he passed on into the next car, he 
glanced back, and saw that the conductor 
was following along with the trainman, and 
seemed interested in the search for the own- 
er of the telegram. 

So Stub drifted glumly on to the obser- 
vation platform, and sat down with several 
other passengers to wait hopefully for a 
chance to detach the brakeman, and in- 
quire privately for his message. 

But when the brakeman arrived on his 
quest, the ubiquitous conductor himself 
asked this time, passing over the real Mc- 
Carter, alias Fenton, and glancing inquir- 
ingly at the other two men on the rear 
platform. 

Stub kept his gaze steadfastly on the 
fleeting rails, and felt himself reddening 
to the ears. No one else showed more than. 
passing interest. 

“No McCarter on this train, I guess. 
Probably missed it,” the conductor re- 
marked. “Better let me take charge of 
that telegram.” 

Stub’s heart sank to the depths. 

“You can’t beat it!” he groaned in- 
wardly. ‘“ No, sir!” 

And then he got his final jolt. 

An alert-faced man with shifty blue 
eyes, who had been gazing over the oppo- 
site rail, suddenly turned, and looked up 
inquiringly. Stub, acutely sensitive to 
every move and expression of his fellow 
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passengers, caught the look out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. 

“Who’s that you said, conductor?” 
asked the stranger. 

“McCarter. James McCarter. Tele- 
gram for him.” 

“Qh, that’s me. I was thinking of 
something else, and didn’t catch what this 
man said.” ; 

“ All right, Mr. McCarter,” said the 
conductor; and Stub, boiling inwardly 
with rage and suppressed protest, saw his 
precious missive handed over to a stranger. 


IV 


THE conductor and trainman turned 
back into the car. Stub stared helplessly 
after them, then at the stranger who had 
calmly opened the misappropriated tele- 
gram, and now sat studying the contents. 

There was a look on the face of the star 
pitcher of the Gray Wolves before which 
many an umpire had quailed. The mus- 
cles of his wiry fingers were itching to 
clutch the throat of the impostor. 

But that suave person looked up from 
the reading of the purloined message, and 
met the glare with a slight, indifferent ele- 
vation of the eyebrows. Then, slipping the 
message carelessly into his pocket, he re- 
turned to a study of the landscape. 

Stub’s first impulse was to rise, denounce 
the impostor, and demand the telegram. 
But there was the difficulty of explaining 
why he had not claimed his own from the 
conductor. The eyes of four other pas- 
sengers were upon him. Doubtless, if the 
fellow stood his ground, there would be an 
appeal to the conductor, which most de- 
cidedly would never do. 

For a long time he sat, staring unseeing- 
ly at the two shining bands slipping back 
endlessly from under the train. 

What in the devil and all should he do 
about it? The more he thought, the more 
he was convinced that this was undoubt- 
edly a message from the girl, changing the 
rendezvous, or calling the date off alto- 
gether. He might as well get off at Utica, 
and go up to his home for a few days, and 
forget it. 

But Stub wasn’t a quitter, as any ball 
fan in the country knew. Even his misan- 
thropic manager would have admitted that. 
He quickly gave up the idea of dropping 
off. No, he’d follow this bird through, and 
get that telegram away from him even if he 
had to lick hell out of him the moment they 
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stepped off the train and were out of the 
conductor’s jurisdiction. 

Then, suddenly, he was smitten with a 
chilling thought. 

Suppose this fellow should prove to be 
a spotter for the railroad company! 

Rolling this unpleasant morsel .under his 
mental tongue gave him no comfort what- 
soever. The theory was not at all unlike- 
ly. Perhaps this fellow was sitting near 
him when the conductor inspected his pass. 
The man might be a fan who knew Stub 
by sight, and overhearing the name Fen- 
ton applied to Stub by the conductor, had 
adopted this ruse to convict him. 

“ Better sit tight, old muddle-head!” 
Stub told himself. 

But a moment later another possibility 
occurred to him. Perhaps, by a coinci- 
dence, this other man’s name was also 
James McCarter. The name was not alto- 
gether uncommon. 

“ Not a Chinaman’s chance!” he mut- 
tered. “Still, at that—those things hap- 
pen. Guess I’ll ride that guy a little, and 
see if I can get a rise out of him. I'll have 
the bird guessing a little, anyhow.” 

Bottling up his rage, and capping it with 
an heroic version of his genial grin, he 
swung over to the chair beside the other 
man. 

“Excuse me,” he opened. “I noticed 
the name you gave the conductor just now. 
You don’t happen to be McCarter, pitcher 
for the Gray Wolves, do you?” 

The man turned warily, and looked at 
him slantwise through eyes over which a 
film of blankness had descended. 

“No,” he replied coolly, “ I’m not a ball 
player. You’ve got the wrong man.” 

“Well, I had the idea you probably was 
the wrong man,” Stub agreed, with hidden 
meaning. “Still, you never can tell; no 
harm in asking.” 

“No harm at all,” the other conceded, 
turning away as though he considered the 
conversation closed. 

But Stub had only begun. 

“Ever seen McCarter twirl the pill?” he 
asked. 

“ No.” 

“T never did, either. Seems as if every 
time I get into the grand stand where Mc- 
Carter’s team’s playing, he’s off that day.” 

And that, Stub flattered himself, was a 
triumph of literal and misleading truth. 

“T know friends of: his,” Stub continued, 
warming to the subject, “and from what 
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they tell me, he don’t really look like you. 
I was hoping you was he, though. I like 
to talk baseball. I ought to have been a 
player myself—instead of just a detective.” 
He wound up with studied emphasis on the 
word “ detective.” 

Stub was gazing blandly at the other as 
he spoke, and he fancied the target of this 
innuendo started slightly. At any rate, the 
stranger dropped his bored and indifferent 
air. And his inquisitor shrewdly decided 
that his sudden interest in the conversation 
was camouflage to conceal uneasiness. 

This was getting good. The Wolves’ 
star pitcher settled down to business, and 
his grin became genuine. But in the back 
of the blue eyes bent on the stranger, were 
steely points that men at the bat on op- 
posing teams had come to recognize as 
dangerous. 

“ Detective, eh?” the alleged McCarter 
remarked cheerily. ‘‘ That’s interesting. 
Some crook on the train, eh? Must be an 
exciting life.” 

“Yeah, for the crooks. Gets to be an 
old story for the sleuth, though. Kind of 
a dirty game at that, spying on other fel- 
lows that maybe have been unlucky. Good 
deal like being a spotter on the railroad.” 

Again Stub paused significantly. 

But if this shot struck home, the suspect 
had himself pretty well in hand by now, 
and Stub failed to get any “rise” that he 
could catch with the naked eye. 

Stub took another tack with a hastily 
improvised yarn. 

“You claimin’ that telegram after the 
conductor had given up findin’ the owner 
reminds me of something that happened 
on this same line a year or so ago,” he 
began. 

‘‘A business man had a secret deal on, 
and started for New York. If anybody 
got wise he was going, the deal would be 
blocked. See? Well, some bonehead in 
New York wired him on the train in his 
real name. He didn’t dare claim the tele- 
gram. See? 

“Well, another guy, overhearing the 
trainman say there was nobody by that 
name on the train, spoke up just as you 
did now, and said he was the business man, 
and hadn’t understood the name when it 
was called first. 

“ Well, the business man thought it over, 
and lay low till they got off the train in 
New York. He followed this bird to the 
street, and gave him the greatest licking 
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you ever saw, and then, when a cop sepa- 
rated ’em, he had the bird arrested for 
stealing his telegram.” 

“ That’s very interesting,” the stranger 
agreed, yawning ostentatiously. “‘ Wouldn’t 
it be funny if my namesake were on the 
train after all, and we should have a fight 
over the telegram? 

“Tt wouldn’t be so funny for me, per- 
haps, because I probably wouldn’t be able 
to lick a husky like Stub McCarter, and 
this happens to be a wire from my girl; 
telling me where to meet her. And I’m 
afraid if she once saw the heroic McCarter, 
she’d forget all about me. 

“* Meantime, I think I’ll wander back to 
my section. Glad to have met you, Mr. 
Fenton. So long!” 

And the alleged ‘‘ James McCarter ” de- 
parted jauntily, leaving the original Mc- 
Carter gasping for air. 


V 


, “ You can’t beat it!” Stub exclaimed at 
ast. 

Then, from the inquiring looks of the 
others on the platform, he suddenly real- 
ized that he had fairly shouted the remark. 
In confusion, he retreated back toward his 
section. 

Who was this mysterious man who was 
traveling under his name, and had appro- 
priated his telegram from his mysterious 
girl in New York? How did the fellow 
know he was traveling under the name of 
Fenton? Did “ McCarter” know he was 
the real McCarter? 

“Looks as though he was one of those 
damned railroad spotters, and was wise to 
me. But how in blue blazes did he find 
out?” Stub mumbled. 

Stub reached his seat, slumped down, 
and gazed across the aisle. 

There sat the possessor of Stub’s tele- 
gram again, gazing pensively at the flying 
landscape. 

“What the deuce, now?” he demanded 
of himself. “Is he going to keep me in 
sight all the way down?” 

At that moment the conductor came 
along, studying the passengers from side to 
side. Stub began to feel apprehensive. 
Once the train official stopped a few seats 
away, and asked a question of one of the 
passengers. The man shook his head, and 
the conductor came on, the guilty Stub felt, 
toward his apprehensive self as certainly 
as a needle to a magnet. The fake “ Mc- 
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Carter,” across the aisle, looked up eagerly, 
it seemed to Stub. 

“Now I wonder if the ornery son-of-a- 
gun’s going to spill it?” thought the miser- 
able young man. “Gosh! I oughtn’t to 
have got poor old Fent into a mess like 
this, riding on his name!” 

Sure enough, the conductor stopped by 
his seat, and looked, first at the man across 
the aisle, then at him. Then he spoke, and 
his words were a bombshell to McCarter. 

“ Are-you the man who didn’t have a 
ticket?” 

It had come. With as much of his re- 
maining assurance as he could muster, Stub 
began drawing Fenton’s pass from his 
pocket. 

“Oh, no,” the conductor remembered, 
“you had a pass. Somebody gave me a 


_ bill, and I was bringing the change.” 


Stub’s pent-up breath came out in a hiss- 
ing explosion of relief. 

The stranger paid no attention to him. 
Stub sat the rest of the way to New York, 
watching him out of the corner of his eye, 
and debating ways and means of getting 
that telegram out of his hands. 

For a time he seriously considered carry- 
ing out the details of the little fable he had 
told the other fellow, following him off the 
train, giving him the thrashing he had de- 
scribed so eloquently. 

But suppose the fellow had the wisdom 
to tear up the telegram, having committed 
the directions to memory? The satisfaction 
of thrashing the fellow would hardly atone 
for the loss of the clew to the girl. 

As if the stranger had read his thoughts, 
Stub saw him now take the message out of 
his pocket, read it thoughtfully, and then 
tear it to little bits. 

At this an inspiration struck him. Be- 
yond a doubt this fellow meant to make 
use of the information, and meet the girl, 
Jane Doe. Why not trail him? The time 
to give the fellow his licking was after he 
had led him to the girl, and he’d do it in 
her very presence, by George! 

So, ruminating on this happy inspiration, 
he bided his time till the train pulled into 
the Grand Central. 

Stub left the train with elaborate uncon- 
cern, well ahead of the man on whom he 
intended to turn the tables. But he strolled 
easily down the platform, glancing care- 
lessly back till he saw the other man leave 
the train. 

Stub chuckled as he saw the furtive cau- 
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tion with which the fellow peered about 
him as he came on. 

Near the exit, Stub hid behind a pillar, 
and waited till the man passed in nervous 
haste; then trailed after. 

His quarry caught a taxi. Stub hopped 
another and followed. Fifteen minutes 
later the taxi ahead stopped in front of a 
popular tea room. As the fellow got out 
and paid his fare, his pursuer noted that 
he wore a daisy in his buttonhole. 

But, as the man entered the lobby of 
the tea room, Stub’s hopes fell again. He 
wasn’t strong for the idea of licking a man 
in a public restaurant. Moreover, he re- 
membered suddenly that he had neglected 
to provide himself with a daisy. Evident- 
ly the girl had stuck to the identification 
signs in her revised instructions. 

Peering through the window, he saw, 
sure enough, a young woman rise, and come 
toward the stranger. He couldn’t see her 
clearly, but he noted that the greeting was 
cordial, and that they passed directly to a 
seat near a window. 

Stub maneuvered around until he could 
get a good look without attracting atten- 
tion. Then he gasped with mingled de- 
light and dismay. 

The girl was a howling peach! Not a 
bit of doubt about that! And on her shoul- 
der was a conspicuous bunch of daisies. 


VI 


“THE rotten sneak thief!” Stub ex- 
claimed under his breath. ‘ He’s got my 
girl, all right. Passing for me, and filling 
her with baseball dope right under my 
eyes. You can’t beat it!” 

He reflected that, provided the fellow 
was posted on the game, he wouldn’t find 
it so hard to deceive the girl if he moved 
cautiously. She had said in her letter that 
she might not know him in street clothes. 

This impostor was about Stub’s build. 

What should he do about it? Walk into 
the tea room, confront the pair at the ta- 
ble, and show up the fellow before the girl, 
and then tell her who he was? There was 
something to that. 

Still, that meant a scene in a public din- 
ing room. Not so good! Besides, if the 
fellow was a spotter for the railroad, he 
might still make trouble for Fenton if 
Stub admitted he was not the man whose 
pass he had carried. 

But here was a thought. Suppose he 
presented himself before the girl’s eyes, 
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where she could compare him with his im- 
personator? Seeing them side by side, she 
might recognize the real McCarter as the 
man whose work on the baseball diamond 
she had admired from a distance. 

That wouldn’t do, though, come to think 
of it. If the fellow was a spotter, and the 
girl recognized him as McCarter, there was 
old Fenton in trouble again. 

He couldn’t very well have the man ar- 
rested for stealing his telegram; the mes- 
sage had been destroyed. He couldn’t 
even be sure of getting anywhere by ac- 
cusing him of being an impostor? The 
fellow’s name might be McCarter, at that, 
just as he had said. 

Now, illogically enough, Stub began to 
feel irritated at the girl for picking up 
with a strange man so readily. 

“ But, damn it all! I’ve got to do some- 
thing. If the fellow knew, on the train, I 
was McCarter, why didn’t he tell the con- 
ductor? Answer: he’d have to explain why 
he took my telegram, and tore it up. He’s 
in Dutch, too. 

“ Darned if I don’t take the next table 
in there and let the girl compare us. If 
he does know who I am, it can’t do any 
hurt. If he doesn’t, I won’t tell. Ill just 
let the girl draw her own conclusions. She 
won’t dare peep, either. I can trail ’em 
after they leave, and cop her off later. 
Fine!” 

This settled, Stub started for the tea 
room; then had another thought. There 
was a flower shop on the corner. He en- 
tered, bought the biggest daisy he could 
find, and put it in his buttonhole. 

Then he walked jauntily into the tea 
room, and over to a table where he could 
sit facing the girl. 

As he neared, the girl glanced up, met 
his eye, and looked coolly away. Her ta- 
ble companion turned at the same moment, 
and stared into Stub’s face. 

To the star pitcher’s amazement and ex- 
ceeding discomfiture, the other man leaped 
to his feet with a glad smile, extending his 
hand cordially. 

“ Hello, Fenton!” he exclaimed. “I 
hoped you’d drop in. Miss Truesdale, may 
I present my friend, Mr. Fenton? This is 
the gentleman I was just talking about.” 

Then he turned back to the confused 
Stub. 

“ You came just in time. I was explain- 
ing to Miss Truesdale that I got a wire on 
the train, as you know, making an impor- 


tant business engagement, and I’ve just 
time to keep it. I know you won’t mind 
my leaving you in charge of this young 
lady for a little while. I won’t be gone 
more than half an hour. You'll both ex- 
cuse me, won’t you?” 

Stub grinned with delight. 

“You can’t beat it!” he thought. “ That 
bird is a cool one. He saw he was caught. 
He remembered my story about the guy 
that licked the fellow who stole his tele- 
gram, and he beat it while he could. He 
won’t be back!” 

The girl was studying him with interest. 
Stub waited luxuriously for her to recog- 
nize him; then he suddenly froze with 
horror. 

The stranger had bent over, and given 
the willing girl an affectionate kiss, and a 
pat on the shoulder. 

“‘ Good-by, dear,” he said. 

“ Bye-bye, darling,” she answered gayly. 

Stub sat limp, staring at her, speechless. 
So that was her sort, was it? She meets 
an utter stranger, and in less than half an 
hour was on kissing and “ darling ” terms! 

Well, by the Eternal, here he was, and 
he’d go through with it. Stub wasn’t ex- 
actly a prude, as any of the team would 
have told you; but he was rather fed up 
with this sort of thing, and had hoped for 
something different this time. 

Besides, Stub had in his make-up a little 
element of shyness with women. He wasn’t 
too fast a worker. This girl was common! 
And yet, by gosh, she didn’t look it! Oh, 
well, some pretty nice girls were almighty 
free and easy these days. 

No knowing who this girl was, though! 
Perhaps it was just as well if she didn’t 
recognize him; then he’d remain under the 
name of the obscure Fenton, and hope he 
wouldn’t bump into any acquaintances. 

And, apparently, the girl didn’t recog- 
nize him. 

“Isn’t Mac the busy little person?” she 
remarked. ‘Here I was, all set for a 
pleasant evening with him, and he no more 
meets me than he says he is all full of 
business. You happened along, Mr. Fen- 
ton, just in time to keep me from being 
lonesome.” 

“Very nice for me, I’m sure,” Stub 
agreed, beginning to warm up to the idea 
a little. The girl certainly was a peach. 
He guessed he could stand a dinner and a 
show, with a little dancing and supper 
afterward, if this “ Mac” didn’t return. 
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“ Mac says you’re a detective, Mr. Fen- 
ton,” she went on brightly. ‘That must 
be thrilling. Tell me about some of your 
adventures.” 

Stub was relieved at this further evidence 
that she didn’t recognize him, but rather 
flabbergasted at her question. What Stub 
McCarter didn’t know about the detective 
business would have filled a complete set 
of Sir Conan Doyle’s works, with Gaboriau 
and Edgar Allan Poe thrown in for good 
measure. 

“Well,” he began, thoughtfully, “ of 
course a detective does run up against a lot 
of funny things. Queer how easy it is for 
crooks to take some people in. I remem- 
ber a case where a girl took to writing mash 
notes to an actor. 

“ They finally arranged for a meeting. 
Well, a crook got hold of the letter naming 
the time and the place, and went in place 
of the actor, who’d been delayed on the 
road. Do you know he got away with it! 
He robbed the girl of all her jewelry, and 
skipped.” 

Stub paused, and studied the girl’s ex- 
pression. But if this shot struck home, she 
gave no evidence of it. 

“ Well,” she said judicially, “I think a 
girl who'd do a thing like that deserved to 
be robbed. How common!” 

“You seem to me to be some little actor 
yourself,” thought Stub. 

Then he raked up from memory a de- 
tective yarn he had read in his boyhood, 
and regaled her with it at length. 

“Some peach!” he was thinking, as he 
rambled on. ‘“ And she didn’t seem com- 
mon at all! You can’t beat it!” 

When he finished his narrative, Miss 
Truesdale glanced at her wrist watch. 

“ Mac’s been gone three-quarters of an 
hour!” she exclaimed. “ And he said he’d 
be back in half an hour, sure.” 

“ He can’t make me mad if he doesn’t 
come back all the evening,” Stub offered 
gallantly. 

“Thank you,” she acknowledged with a 
slight blush of pleasure. 

“By gosh, her color’s her own, and she 
blushes like a schoolgirl!” Stub assured 
himself. ‘ Danged good acting, I'll say.” 

In spite of his cynicism, he was puzzled. 

“ Phone call for Miss Truesdale,” a page 
called, passing through the room. 

The girl excused herself, and presently 
returned with a look of worry on her pretty 
face. 
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“ That’s funny,” she told Stub. “ Some- 
body, a perfect stranger, just called to say 
that Mac had been unexpectedly detained, 
and wouldn’t be back this evening. I can’t 
quite understand it.” 


VII 


StuB sat studying the girl’s face for a 
moment before replying. 

What sort of game was this, he won- 
dered. The girl seemed as concerned over 
the defection of this Mac person as though 
he were an old-time friend instead of a lit- 
tle pal whom she had known, man and 
boy, for about fifteen minutes. 

Was she going to pretend in a minute 
that this Mac was a jealous husband, or 
something of that sort, and get him in bad 
in some way? Stub had heard of tricks 
like that. His curiosity was thoroughly 
aroused, now, and he was more than ever 
determined to see the adventure through. 
He decided to play safe by scrupulously 
remaining in public places only; she 
wouldn’t lure him into any compromising 
petting party. 

Anyhow, if this girl was a confidence 
woman, she was a delightful one, and Stub 
had never met a lady crook before. Allto- 
gether, he was having an unusual lark, a 
lot more of an adventure than he had 
counted on, really. 

So he addressed the apparently distrait 
young woman with soothing words. 

“Listen! I’m awfully sorry Mac disap- 
pointed you; but why be downhearted. 
I’m here. I’ve nothing to do, and the 
night’s young. How about dinner, a show, 
and a little dance afterward? Mac won’t 
be jealous, will he?” 

She laughed, a gay tinkling laugh, that 
thrilled Stub, in spite of his cynicism. 

“Mac has a lot of right to be jealous, 
hasn’t he, after leaving me flat when I was 
expecting a gay evening? Why, it’s awful- 
ly nice of you to ask me. If you really 
haven’t anything better to do, I believe I’ll 
accept. I’m always glad to know Mac’s 
friends.” 

All the while they were deciding where 
to go, Stub’s bewildered mind was trying 
to make the situation seem real. 

“Things couldn’t seem more proper 
and according to league rules, if the man- 
ager had turned his doting wife over to me 
to take care of for the evening,” he thought. 

He remembered Mac’s parting kiss as a 
part of such a picture, and surprised him- 
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self by actually feeling a twinge of jealousy 
of that deceptive speed artist. 

In the taxi, on the way to dinner, Stub 
wondered if he was expected to put his arm 
around the lady. Nothing about her man- 
ner indicated it as she sat upright and 
pleasantly aloof on her end of the seat. 

Still, there was the precedent of Mac’s 
progress less than an hour ago. Stub ten- 
tatively let his elbow rest on the back of 
the seat, and gradually his arm fell there 
carelessly. 

Again the girl showed more easy poise 
than one would expect from an ordinary 
adventuress. She never paused in her light 
chatter about a show she had seen the 
week before, not a flicker of change in her 
expression; but she managed a subtle in- 
crease in the distance between them that 
was more mental than actually physical. 

Stub retrieved his presumptuous arm as 
gracefully and unostentatiously as possi- 
ble, hoping she hadn’t noticed the abortive 
gesture. And he was thinking: 

“What’s the big idea? If that Mac 
person was a darling after fifteen minutes, 
I ought to be at the very least one of those 
eternal soulmates they sing about, by now.” 

At the same time he was unreasonably 
glad she hadn’t encouraged him. 

Stub’s next surprise was when Miss 
Truesdale ordered a modest dinner of plain 
but well-chosen food, another departure 
from the advertised ways of high-stepping 
gold-diggers. 

She accepted graciously the drink he 
poured her from his hip flask, but merely 
sipped a little of it. . 

While he was paying the check, she ex- 
cused herself to telephone home. Stub had 
another expectant moment. But no, she 
didn’t ask him for a dime to pay for the 
call, and then accept a bill and forget to 
bring back the change, according to the 
time-worn formula. 

Stub understood that a regular fellow 
wasn’t expected to have any change smaller 
than a five-dollar bill in response to such 
a request. 

Also the girl came back; at least she 
wasn’t just working him for a dinner. 

There was a moment, just as they were 
leaving the table, when Stub thought per- 
haps he was discovered. 

“How do you come to be wearing one 
of my daisies?” she demanded. “ Did you 
steal one from me in the cab? I thought 
Mac had a monopoly on those.” 
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There seemed to be no guile in her merry 
eyes, but Stub couldn’t be sure. He hesi- 
tated. Here was the chance to declare 
himself. 

But the thought of her facile affection 
for the newly met Mac arose and checked 
the impulse. 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” he replied craftily. 
“When I came up I saw you and Mac 
through the window, both of you wearing 
daisies, and I thought maybe it was the 
badge of some secret society or other, and 
so I got one.” 

She laughed gayly, and still without ap- 
parent guile. 

“ Aren’t you amusing, Mr. Fenton?” 

“Ves, I am not!” Stub replied, baffled 
again. 

On the whole, though, he was relieved 
that she hadn’t seemed to recognize him. 
There was something to this whole thing he 
couldn’t fathom yet, and he preferred to 
lie low and not reveal his identity. 

If he got into a mess of any kind, the 
papers would eat it alive, front-page stuff! 
How his manager would hop on him! 

In the meantime, it was an adventure 
that was becoming more and more delight- 
ful every moment as the spell of Miss 
Truesdale’s fascinating personality claimed 
his senses again and again. 

If she were only real, he kept thinking. 
And, with every passing moment, it was 
harder to believe she wasn’t. 

She was the most amusing little playmate 
he’d yet met. What a relief, after weary 
months of fatuous flappers! It was a con- 
stant give and take of merry banter be- 
tween them, interspersed with enough se- 
rious comment to reveal the girl’s keen un- 
derlying intelligence. 

Stub found that, after all, it was a relief 
not to have to talk baseball for once. He 
had come all the way to New York, lured 
by the prospect of meeting a girl at last 
who really understood and appreciated his 
life work, as her letters had indicated. 

Their conversation scrupulously avoided 
baseball as a topic. Only once Stub ven- 
tured to mention it as another feeler. 

“ Do you ever go to the ball games?” he 
asked, when they were discussing their fa- 
vorite amusements. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with apparent in- 
difference. ‘“ Mac is a great fan, isn’t he?” 
“Ts he?” 

“Oh, yes! 


He began talking baseball 
the moment I met him to-night. Are you?” 
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“Tm rather sick of baseball,” he told 
her, and for the moment he meant it. 


VIII 


ARRIVAL at the theater shunted them off 
of dangerous conversational ground. Be- 
tween the acts of the pleasant little comedy 
Miss Truesdale had selected, they discussed 
plays and books. Stub had a sneaking 
liking for these things that he kept to him- 
self ordinarily, for fear of the ribaldry of 
his roughneck team mates. 

He wasn’t used to having a girl really 
interested in such matters, but she seemed 
to drift naturally into such topics, and he 
followed her lead with growing pleasure, 
though it only added to his mystification. 

“Tf only she wasn’t so confoundedly free 
with strange men,” he bewailed inwardly, 
“‘what a peach she’d be! But at that a 
little of this highbrow stuff goes a long 
way. Wonder if she dances?” 

He found out immediately after the 
show. 

“How about some supper, and a little 
dancing?” he suggested. 

He saw her eyes light up with the en- 
thusiasm of a schoolgirl. 


“Oh, I’d love to!” she exclaimed; then 


hesitated. ‘ But—but, I really ought to 
go home.” 

Wasn’t the girl really overdoing the baby 
play a little, Stub wondered? It had been 
amusing, so far; but when a fellow knew it 
was just bunk, it got tiresome. She could 
be a regular fellow, he was sure, from her 
merry talk, and—well, her easy acceptance 
of Mac showed she wasn’t exactly a prud- 
ish old maid. Of course, she didn’t know 
that he knew this was her first meeting 
with the stranger Mac. Or did she? 

“ Oh, come on,” he urged. “ Let’s cut 
loose. What’s the matter? Wouldn’t Mac 
like it?” 

She gave him a queer little look. 

“Mac would be a good one to object!” 
she laughed. “No, I feel certain he 
wouldn’t. I thought you knew Mac well.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen more of him than you 
have,” Stub shot back. ‘“ You don’t know 
him very well.” 

Again the queer little look. Then she 
glanced pensively away. 

“ T suppose I don’t,” she admitted, “ but 
Soggy I did. I ought to. I’m crazy about 

im.” 

Suddenly, in the midst of his shock of 

disgust at this statement, Stub saw a great 
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light. And with it came a strong revulsion 
of feeling. This girl meant what she said. 
He couldn’t look in her face now and doubt 
it. And the reason of it was clear. 

Of course, the girl thought this fellow 
Mac was he, himself, Stub McCarter, a 
popular hero, whom, as a romantic girl, 
she had doubtless worshiped at a distance 
for years, though she’d never seen him 
closely enough to know what he really 
looked like. 

Finally she’d picked up courage enough 
to write him. And with his replies the 
romantic affection had grown. 

Then this man Mac assumed his rdle, 
and had himself been so ardent that she 
had literally rushed into his arms. Per- 
haps, just perhaps, she was really the nice 
girl she seemed, only awfully damned 
foolish. 

And she thought she was in love with 
Stub McCarter! She was spending the 
evening with him, and didn’t know it was 
he. Well, he must devise a way of break- 
ing the news of the imposition, but he must 
do it in some way that wouldn’t be too 
much of a shock; some way that wouldn’t 
make her hate the real Stub McCarter as 
well as the impostor. 

“ Better go slow, Stub; better go slow,” 
he told himself; then added aloud, with a 
new tenderness: 

“Come on. I won’t keep you out late, 
I promise. Of course, if you don’t feel like 
it, it’s quite all right.” 

“Of course I feel like it.” She tight- 
ened her hold on his arm assuringly. 
“ Wait, if you don’t mind. I'll telephone 
mother, and make sure it’s all right.” 

“IT wonder,” mused Stub, as he saw her 
depart toward a phone booth, ostensibly to 
“ phone mother.” 

“It’s all right,” she assured him, beam- 
ing happily, as she came back a few min- 
utes later. 

“ Confound it!” Stub mulled over a new 
thought. ‘“ How can a girl who is crazy 
about a man she’s just got hold of at last, 
and then lost again in fifteen minutes, be 
so happy with another guy?” 

It was all the more annoying to Stub, in 
view of the fact that the girl was supposed 
to be in love with himself. 

“ Judas H. Priest!” he thought. “ What 
kind of a game is this? Am I getting jeal- 
ous of myself?” 

Stub had heard that Utah Nell’s was the 
snappiest place to go for a whirl of night 
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life. Miss Truesdale had heard the same 
thing. Neither had been there; so they 
approached it with great expectations. 

Utah Nell’s Club was a half-basement 
resort in the lower Fifties, a long, narrow, 
low-ceilinged room with a complicated en- 
trance passage, containing a series of steel 
doors that could be slammed at a moment’s 
notice, and serve as hazards for the raiding 
party that occasionally called. 

Nell herself, a big breezy blonde from 
Salt Lake City, a former vaudeville favor- 
ite, was seated on the back of a chair on 
the edge of the dance floor, directing her 
highly informal cabaret when they entered. 

“ Hello, Tom!” she shouted to the man 
of the couple ahead of them, as was the 
order of the night. Nell prided herself in 
knowing her patrons by their first names. 

“ Hello, Nell!” responded the nonchalant 
man about town. 

“Bring your lady friend right down 
here,” she ordered. “ I’ve been saving that 
table for you, old kid.” 

“ And there’s my old friend Brick Top,” 
she went on, turning back to the suddenly 
confused Stub. ‘“ What made you so late, 
old dear. I’ve been saving this table for 


you all week. Right down here in front.” 
“ But I thought you’d never been in here 

before,” Miss Truesdale reminded him re- 

proachfully, as they followed directions. 
“T never have,” Stub assured her, nerv- 


ously. ‘“ She’s that way with everybody, 
they tell me. Pretends to know every one, 
whether she does or not. It’s a business 
trick. Do you mind it?” 

“No! I love it!” she laughed. 

But Stub was not so sure that he did 
love it as he saw everybody in the room 
turn to inspect the newcomers. If he could 
only have worn a veil at the moment he 
would have been happy. He even started 
involuntarily to pull down over his eyes 
the visor of the old cap he wore on the dia- 
mond, an habitual gesture of his. For that 
reason, fans seldom got a good look at 
Stub’s face. 

They had almost reached their table and 
comparative safety, when the thing he had 
been half fearing happened. 

“ Hello, you Stub McCarter,” yelled a 
stentorian voice down the length of the 
room. “ How are you?” 


IX 


StuB started violently, and turned as red 
as his hair. He didn’t dare look directly 
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at the girl, but managed to steal a glance 
at her face out of the corner of his eye. 

To his surprise, she seemed entirely un- 
conscious of what had happened. She was 
still glancing around the room with a naive 
inquiring glance of girlish curiosity. 

Perhaps the fellow would shut up, and 
conclude he was mistaken, if Stub took no 
notice. 

Not so! 

“ Hello, you Stub McCarter, you, the 
Brick Top there!” shouted another voice. 

The miserable Stub looked down the 
room, and saw in the far end a table full of 
men of the White Feet, every one of whom 
he’d pitched against at one time or another. 

He was discovered, and betrayed. His 
companion was looking at him in surprise 
now. 

Stub helped her to her seat in silence, 
then sat down opposite her, and looked 
across at her with a face as composed as 
possible. 

He had decided to brass it out. Of 
course, she still believed her friend “‘ Mac ” 
was the true Stub McCarter. He wanted 
to avoid the shock of revelation as long as 
possible. 

“Isn’t that a joke?” he demanded, 
laughing hollowly. ‘“ Funny they’d think 
I look like McCarter!” 

“Isn’t it!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Who—” 

But she was here interrupted by the 
voice of Utah Nell, right at hand. The 
proprietress was leaning over their table 
now. 

“Of course it’s Stub McCarter,” she 
shouted at the crowd. “I was waiting for 
some of you fans to wake up! How do you 
do, Mr. Stub McCarter?” 

She offered her hand cordially. Stub’s 
face was trying to register bewilderment 
and amazement. 

“McCarter! McCarter! McCarter!” 
swelled the chant, starting at the baseball 
table, and rolling down the room. 

“I’m afraid you’re mistaken,” Stub told 
the beaming Nell. 

Another hand pushed past her and 
grasped his. 

To his chagrin, he looked into the eyes 
of Jack Tervery, one of his oldest friends. 

The rest of the gang were around him 
now, slapping his back, bumping his lame 
arm. 

Stub knew when he was licked. He 
shook hands, mumbling their names. 

“ Maybe we butted in,” one more astute 
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member of the raiders said at last. “TI 
hope you will forgive us for annoying the 
lady.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Miss Truesdale 
said, and Stub dared look at her for the 
first time. She was smiling sweetly, ap- 
parently not the least disturbed. “ I’d like 
to meet your friends, Mr. McCarter.” 

Stub, in a daze, introduced her around, 
and invited the gang to sit down. Tables 
were arranged together. Some of the men 
had ladies with them. They were brought 
over. 

Stub and Miss Truesdale found them- 
selves the center of a lively party that last- 
ed till the closing hour at three. 

And Stub had to admit that his girl was 
the big attraction. What a good sport she 
was, to take, without turning a hair, this 
shocking revelation that she had been vic- 
timized by an impostor! 

He dreaded the moment when they 
would be alone in the taxi, but at last that 
time came. He gave the driver the num- 
ber she told him, that of a modest apart- 
ment in the Eighties, and then sat tense, 
waiting for the blow to fall. 

“ Well, Mr. Stub McCarter, alias Fen- 
ton,” she laughed at last, “I’ve had an 
awfully good time. It’s been a delightful 
little adventure. I don’t have them very 
often. Mac’s away so much, and I’m afraid 
I am fussy about who I go around with. 
You’ve been very decent!” 

But Stub’s mind was centered on a 
phrase of her statement. 

“ Mac’s away so much! Then—” 

His head was whirling with the effort to 
readjust certain preconceived ideas. 

“Yes, of course. A salesman is away 
from home a great deal of the time. You 
know how it is.” 

“Of course! 
bled miserably. 
where. 

He ought to be glad that the girl’s love 
affair was a conventional one of long stand- 
ing, he supposed. But it knocked out his 
theory that she was really in love with Stub 
McCarter. 

It also did away with his fixed belief 
that “ Mac” had palmed himself off as a 
famous pitcher. How did it all fit in? May- 
be “ Mac’s” real name was McCarter, as 
he had calmly insisted on the train. 

Was it possible that there had been an 
amazing coincidence, and that he had been 
actually sitting across the aisle from a man 


Of course!” Stub mum- 
He was all wrong some- 
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whose sweetheart had planned a rendezvous 
with him? 

But why hadn’t she revealed herself 
when Mac left. The fact that Mac wore a 
daisy also, and introduced him under an- 
other name, had probably made her fearful 
as it had him. And they’d both seen it 
through in silence. 

Stub chuckled audibly now. 

“So you knew who I was all the time?” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Not at all,” she assured him. ‘“ Mac 
introduced you plainly enough as Fenton, 
and said you were an old friend. I’m not 
surprised at Mac. He’s always playing 
practical jokes; but why did you have to 
keep it up?” 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” Stub said, a little 
lamely. He was beginning to suspect that 
this was not the girl who had written him 
the letters after all. “I'll tell you,” he re- 
peated. ‘Mac took me by surprise. I 
didn’t know what he’d told you; so I de- 
cided not to spoil a joke and follow it 
through. As a matter of fact, it seemed 
sort of good not to have to talk baseball 
all the time, and be stared at like a mon- 
key on a stick.” 

“You’re a funny man! But if Mac is 
home when I get there, won’t I pull his 
hair out by the roots, though!” 

Stub’s heart slumped its last notch down. 
“If Mac is home,” she had said. Then a 
part of Mac’s pleasantry had been to in- 
troduce his wife by her maiden name, or at 
least as “ Miss.” Or had he misunder- 
stood. Maybe she was one of these wives 
that stick to their maiden names. 

Oh, well, it had been a good time, and 
it was over. He’d run up to the farm in 
the morning, and see the folks. 

“ Anyhow,” Miss, or Mrs. Truesdale 
told him just before he left her at her 
door, “ I’m glad I didn’t know you were a 
ball player. I would have felt I had to 
talk baseball all the evening, and I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

That settled that. This girl was not the 
one he had come to New York to see. In 
all probability he never would see her. 

“Lost out both ways from the Jack,” he 
told himself mournfully. ‘“ You can’t beat 
it! No, sir!” 

x 


NExT morning Stub arose early, and 
telephoned for a chair on the nine o’clock 
train up-State. Then he sauntered down to 





“YOU CAN'T BEAT IT!” 


the hotel dining room with plenty of time 
for a leisurely breakfast. 

He tried to read the paper while he ate, 
but his mind wandered. He was constant- 
ly seeing before his eyes the attractive face 
of the girl he had no right to think about. 

But, as he glanced idly at a small item 
in the center of the page, his eye caught 
in the column beside it, right in the middle 
of a story, two names that made him read 
on intently from that point: 


Truesdale admitted at the police station he had 
impersonated Stub McCarter, but declared he had 
done so with entirely harmless intent. 

He said he had come down on the train from 
Buffalo, and on the train heard a trainman with 
a telegram paging McCarter, whom he knew by 
sight. McCarter, he found by accident, was trav- 
eling under an assumed name, probably, as he de- 
cided later, because he had guessed a practical 
joke was planned on him, and was dodging any 
publicity. 

When McCarter refused to claim his message, 
Truesdale claimed it as a joke, and, seeing himself 
watched, opened and read it. The telegram proved 
to be a message from a young woman whom 
McCarter had apparently never seen, because it 
arranged a meeting at Forty-Fifth Street and 
Eighth Avenue at seven o'clock that evening, she 
to wear a bunch of daisies, and he a single daisy. 
Apparently it was a change in place of a previous 
arrangement, because it said “ daisies as previous- 
ly agreed.” 

Truesdale said McCarter scraped his acquaint- 
ance on the train, and then followed him after he 
left the train. Truesdale eluded him and went to 
the rendezvous, where he met a supposed woman 
with her breast literally covered with daisies. 

“Are you McCarter?” the supposed girl asked 
when he approached. 

“Yes,” Truesdale replied, whereupon the girl 
told him he was a liar and knocked him down. 
Several young men ran out of a restaurant, and 
joined in the fray. The supposed girl picked up 
her skirts, revealing masculine clothes, and ran. 
“She” had not been apprehended or identified. 

It seemed, according to the story of the young 
men with the female impersonator, that a group 
of them, all friends of McCarter’s, had been send- 
ing him notes from an alleged girl calling herself 
Jane Doe. A meeting had finally been arranged 
in New York at one of the hotels. The message, 
sent to McCarter on the train as an afterthought, 
had changed the place of appointment. 

What became of the real McCarter, no one 
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knows. He may have gone to the original place 
of appointment, but at least he escaped the climax 
of the joke. 


Stub read to the end of the story, grim- 
ly. He was certainly sorry for the fellow’s 
poor wife, having her husband made a fool 
of while attempting to philander with an 
unknown woman! At least the fellow had 
the decency to keep out of print the dirtiest 
part of the trick in some ways, palming his 
wife off on a stranger, while he went on his 
adventure. 

Then Stub’s eye ran back up the column 
to see what he had missed at the beginning 
of the story. The first sentence was all he 
bothered to read: 

MacKenzie Truesdale, twenty-eight, single, liv- 
ing with his mother and unmarried sister, was 
arrested last night when he mixed up in another 
man’s joke. 

“Single! Sister!” 

Stub nearly shouted that word out loud 
as he threw the paper on the floor, and al- 
most knocked the table over getting to the 
telephone. 

“ Hello, Miss Truesdale?” he called into 
the phone when he had finally got his 
number. 

“Tf it wouldn’t be rushing things too 
much, won’t you have lunch with me?” he 
ventured boldly. 

She would. 

And two weeks later, in the seclusion of 
her mother’s home, he whispered, “ Dar- 
ling, if it wouldn’t be rushing things too 
much for you, won’t you marry me now, 
and go back with me to join my team?” 

Again she would. 

And this time Stub was running no 
chances of losing out on anything for the 
sake of saving a few dollars. So he kept 
Fenton’s pass closely pocketed, and bought 
two railroad tickets back to Flowerville. 

“ Just for that one free ride, the rail- 
road will be getting double fare out of me 
from now on. You can’t beat the railroad! 
You can’t beat it!” 





THREE VISITORS 


Tuey stand before my window, high above the little town, 
And tired eyes and wistful eyes and eager eyes look down. 
One sees the sooty chimney pots, and speaks about the rust 
That spots the ancient roofs below, and of the clinging dust. 
One notices the church’s spire, that rises like a wand— 

The third one sees the harbor, and the mountain tops beyond. 


Charlotte Mish 





How It Worked 


DAVID MANSON TESTS HIS ENLIGHTENED THEORY OF MAR- 
RIAGE, WITH UNEXPECTED AND INTERESTING RESULTS 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


AVID MANSON looked at _ his 
D watch. In an hour his train would 
be in New York. Charlotte’s ves- 
sel would dock to-morrow morning, and he 
would be at the pier to meet her. He 
smiled as he pictured the expression that 
would come to her face when she saw him. 
She would be watching for him, of course. 
Her face had always been expressive. 
He winced as he recalled the look on it 
when he bade her good-by six months ago. 
He had felt as if he were hurting a child. 
Yet Charlotte was not a child—although, 
when he first met her, she had seemed like 
one. She had been brought up with old- 
fashioned views regarding life, and especial- 
ly marriage. When he fell in love with 
her, he wondered if he could ever teach her 
to see things clearly—if he could wean her 
from ideas which, to his way of thinking, 
were obsolete. If he could, he and she 
would be happy together. If not, they 
would be as miserable as were so many 
wedded couples. 

He had thought of marriage long and 
seriously. It should not be regarded as 
a sacrament, but just as a common sense 
agreement that could be dissolved if either 
party wearied of it, or—still more impor- 
tant—if either fell out of love with the 
other and in love with somebody else. 

It was when he and Charlotte were actu- 
ally engaged that he told her frankly of 
his views. She listened, her face very 
grave, her lips closely set. 

“You see, darling,” he explained, “ my 
theory, if practiced, would change mar- 
riage from a bondage to a voluntary al- 
legiance. We love each other now. We 
expect to love each other always; but to 
promise never to change our sentiments is 
absurd.” 

“TI would be willing to promise never to 


love any one but you, David,” she said 
solemnly. 

“ And I would not be willing to demand 
such a promise!” he declared. 

“ But that is a part of marriage, isn’t 
it?” she argued. ‘I mean, ought not peo- 
ple to love each other enough to take that 
vow, if they are to live together?” 

He knew that she did not mean to be 
obstinate. Indeed, her tone was apologetic 
as she asked the question. 

“Of course they should love each other 
intensely,” he replied; ‘‘ but their affection 
ought to be too honest for either to de- 
mand from the other a devotion that may 
be impossible. Don’t you see, dear, what 
I mean? I want you to promise me that 
if you ever meet any one whom you love 
better than you love me, you will tell me. 
I will promise the same to you. I would 
release you from your vows unde.* such 
conditions, and you would take the same 
course with me. Dear, I know I am right. 
I acknowledge that the world is not yet 
educated up to my theory. There must be 
pioneers in all such movements. Until so- 
ciety awakes to what is fair and just, one 
must observe the conventions to a certain 
extent. Hence the wedding ceremony. I 
do not want to dispense with that.” 

She started violently. 

“Oh, David! Of course not!” 
gasped. 

He smiled at her consternation. 

“No, child, I am not advocating such 
radical measures. Outwardly, we must live 
as do others in our circle; but we can be 
true with each other and begin our mar- 
ried life with mutual assurances of free- 
dom. Without such broad understanding 
and toleration, marriage is not happiness— 
as ours will be.” 

At last he persuaded her that he was 


she 
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right, and finally elicited from her the ad- 
mission that he had wisdom on his side. 
He knew she had not found it easy to 
change her preconceived notions; but when 
she capitulated, it was fully and entirely. 
He spoke a word of tender reassurance. 

“Of course, darling, we are providing 
for most improbable contingencies. It does 
not seem possible that there could ever be 
any one else but you in the world for me. 
Of that I am sure.” 

“Nor any one else but you for me,” she 
answered. “ Still, we must try to live ac- 
cording to our convictions.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 
She was so dear, so sweet, so reasonable, 
so desirous to conform her views to his! 
Yet, in spite of his love for her, he believed 
that their mutual understanding was a wise 
one. 

He had been quite sure of it when, three 
years after their marriage, he met Pauline 
Wandell. 

II 


PAULINE lived in Chicago. David met 
her on one of his frequent business visits 
to that city. 

Charlotte knew at once what had hap- 
pened to him. It had not been necessary 
to tell her the truth; but he did tell it— 
confessed that Pauline had moved him as 
no other woman, ever had. 

Looking back, now, he appreciated that 
it had been a sort of fascination that had 
seized him. Pauline could fascinate men. 
He had supposed that she could hold them, 
too, although she had divorced her husband 
several years ago. She declared that she 
had never loved Wandell—indeed, that 
David was her first great love. 

Charlotte behaved well. There was no 
doubt of that, although she was not able to 
conceal the evidences of her suffering. She 
lost color and weight, but never uttered a 
word of reproof—not even when David’s 
business took him West twice as often as 
heretofore. 

Once, on his return, he spoke out his 
thought to his wife. 

“‘ My dear, this is hard on you. I know 
that. I wish you cared less for me and a 
little for somebody else!” 

She looked at him with a wistful smile. 

“David, when I married you, I knew 
what might happen. If it has happened 
to you instead of to me, the fault is not 
yours. You would not blame me if I had 
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stopped loving you and you had continued 
to care for me, would you?” 

“Of course not!” he declared, with an 
emphasis that may have been a sort of de- 
fensive mechanism. 

He almost wished that she did love some 
one else—almost wished it, but not quite, 
he told himself. 

Charlotte was not the kind of woman 
who could have more than one great pas- 
sion, he mused now, leaning back in his 
Pullman seat and closing his eyes; and he 
had been her great passion. 

Strange that he had not appreciated the 
fact that his infatuation for Pauline was 
only a thing of the senses, not of the heart! 
Her beauty had intoxicated him; her voice 
and manner had enticed him. 

His infatuation was at its height when 
Charlotte told him that she would like to 
go abroad for the winter. Her sister lived 
in Surrey, and had often urged her to make 
a prolonged visit to England. David tried 
not to appear too eager to accept the sug- 
gestion. Charlotte averted her gaze as she 
made her plea. 

“Tt will be easier for both of us—you 
and me—if we do not see each other,” she 
said, her eyes fixed on the thin hands fold- 
ed in her lap. ‘“ You could live comfort- 
ably at a hotel. We can give up this 
apartment and store our furniture. I would 
get accustomed, to some extent, to being 
away from you. You could have time to 
decide what would be best* to do about— 
a divorce.” 

Her lips quivered as she said the word. 
David’s heart smote him. 

“ Charlotte,” he protested, “I have said 
nothing about divorce. Do not let us cross 
that bridge yet.” 

She held up a hand to silence him. 

“Not yet, perhaps; but it must come if 
we are to be true to our promise to each 
other. It would not be honest or right for 
me to hold you, since you have stopped 
loving me.” 

He moved impatiently now as he re- 
called that conversation. How blind he 
had been—what a fool, not to know that 
he could never stop loving Charlotte! Now 
he knew—had known it for weeks—and 
soon she would know it. 

Perhaps her absence had brought him 
to his senses. At first his liberty went to 
his head. He reveled in it—in the knowl- 
edge that he could come and go as he 
liked; yet he protested when Pauline pro- 
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posed making a visit to New York. None 
of his friends suspected what had happened 
to him and Charlotte. No need of their 
discovering it yet. Later, perhaps, but not 
now. Pauline’s presence and his attentions 
to her might start tongues to wagging. 

So he advised her to stay in Chicago. 
That had been his first glimpse of her tem- 
per, her jealousy. He had seen it often 
since then. With each exhibition, with 
each revelation, of her character, her hold 
on him weakened. 

It had been some months before he 
awakened to the fact that he was tired of 
whirlwind passions, of outbursts of anger, 
of tempestuous repentances. For awhile 
they had been exciting; then they became 
humiliating. 

It was a relief when he saw that Pauline 
was growing as tired of him as he was of 
her. There had been no violent scenes at 
the last. Three days ago they had talked 
matters over, and agreed that each had 
definitely finished with the other. 

“You'd better go back to your wife, 
David,” the woman sneered. 

She was watching him closely, and he 
betrayed no sign of what was in his mind. 
It would be desecration to let Pauline Wan- 
dell know that he was loving Charlotte 
more deeply than ever—that his heart had 
turned back to her weeks ago. 

Husband and wife had corresponded at 
more or less regular intervals during the 
half year of their separation, writing such 
letters as friends might write. All intimate 
details were conspicuously absent. 

Then Charlotte informed him that she 
was coming home for a little while. There 
were some matters she wished to discuss— 
matters that could not be arranged by 
letter. 

“T have tried to look at affairs as you 
would look at them,” she wrote. “I 
thought I was strong. Perhaps, after all, 
I have been weak—at least, you may think 
so; yet I am sure you will understand. I 
must see you and explain.” 

He could read between the lines. She 
had tried to forget him, had tried to ac- 
commodate her views to his; but all the 
time she had been eating her heart out for 
him, as he was now eating his heart out for 
her. 

He said nothing of this in his reply to 
her letter. He agreed that it would be 
well for her to come back soon. She must 
cable him by what steamer to expect her. 
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He would engage rooms for her at his 
hotel. 
And now she was almost here. 


III 


Davip MANSON opened his eyes and 
looked out of the car window. . The train 
was rushing through the outskirts of Man- 
hattan. How long it took to get into New 
York after one was already there! Block 
after block of apartment houses, mile after 
mile of uninteresting streets—such dreary- 
looking houses and streets! 

He remembered the pretty apartment he 
and Charlotte had had. They would have 
another, even prettier. His income had in- 
creased steadily. He could give her more 
than ever before—could make her happier 
than ever. 

At the Grand Central Station he walked 
from the train with a springy step. He 
felt wonderfully young and happy. Was 
not the only woman he loved coming home 
to-morrow? 

She had suffered, but so had he. His 
suffering had been mingled with shame for 
his mistake. He had thought he knew 
himself, yet he had been wrong. He would 
never be deceived again. Charlotte did 
not have a sense of humiliation to disturb 
her. Well, she would help him to forget 
his error. 

Not that he regretted the theory that 
he had put into practice. If more wedded 
couples held such theories, there would be 
fewer miserable husbands and wives. He 
and Charlotte had tested their ideals and 
had learned from the test. Had they ac- 
cepted marriage at its conventional worst, 
they might have drifted apart and never 
come together again. As it was, they had 
suffered for their beliefs, and had gained 
wisdom. 

He waved aside the porter who would 
have taken his bag from him. He hailed 
a taxi and gave the driver the name of his 
hotel. 

Driving up Fifth Avenue, he looked out 
eagerly. This time to-morrow Charlotte 
would be here. Perhaps he and she would 
go to the theater together. 

Opposite Thorley’s he told the chauffeur 
to stop. Jumping from the cab, he hur- 
ried into the store. He ordered roses sent 
to the hotel in the morning, and violets to- 
morrow evening. He threw down a twenty- 
dollar bill with a boyish abandon. He 
was like a bridegroom getting flowers for 
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his bride. He would arrange the roses on 
her dressing table before he went down to 
the steamer in the morning. The violets 
would come in time for Charlotte to wear 
at dinner to-morrow night. Life, the real 
and tried life, was beginning for them both 
to-morrow! 

That night he engaged his wife’s room. 
It was separated from his by a large dress- 
ing room. He would not talk to Charlotte 
of his change of heart until he and she 
were up here together, safe from prying 
eyes. Then he would take her in his arms 
and confess that he had awakened from a 
bad dream—that she loved him no better 
than he loved her. 

How pale she had been when he last saw 
her, and how thin! It was because she was 
unhappy. Now she would grow young and 
rosy again. His heart beat fast as he fan- 
cied how the love light would leap into her 
dear eyes. Such a wonderful surprise he 
had in store for his darling! 


IV 


A HEAvy fog delayed the arrival of the 
steamer, and it was three o’clock before she 


docked. 

Standing on the pier, David eagerly 
scanned the faces of the passengers crowd- 
ed on deck. Strange how often he thought 
he saw Charlotte, only to discover that it 
was some other woman of her build! He 
was glad that he was alone, so that he 
might not make himself as absurd as did 
the people by whom he was surrounded. 

“There she is! There’s mommer now!” 
a stout Hebrew declared to the daughter 
who clung to his arm, gazing up at the 
deck. “Oh, no, it isn’t, either! That 
lady has a coat on just like mommer’s. 
Oh, there she is!” 

“Sure enough! And she’s wearing a 
green hat, too! Well, what do you know 
about that?” 

Manson moved away. Why couldn’t 
those infernal idiots hold their tongues? 

“Hello, Jim!” a collegian bellowed in 
his ear. ‘ How’s the boy? Gee, but I’m 
glad to see you back!” 

David frowned. Grown men ought to 
keep their emotions to themselves in public 
places. 

Then, all at once, he saw her—not with 
the other passengers, but standing apart, 
scanning the faces of the crowd on the 
pier. She turned to speak to a tall man 
who stood beside her. He bent low to 
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catch her words, and smiled down at her 
as he replied. 

At the same moment she recognized 
David. A change swept over her face. 
Even at this distance the husband could 
see the rich color flood her cheeks. She 
lifted her hand and waved to him. Then 
she gazed at him steadily for a full minute. 

The gangplank was lowered, and the 
crowd surged forward. David lost sight of 
her in the mass of men and women eager 
to greet their loved ones. 

He saw her again just as she stepped 
from the gangplank. He pressed forward. 

“Charlotte!” was all he said as he 
grasped her hand and uncovered his head. 

“Oh, David!” There was an excited 
catch in her voice. “It is nice to see you 
at last!” Then, turning swiftly to a man 
who was just behind her—the man who 
had stood by her on the deck: “ David, 
this is Captain Addison, a friend of Mol- 
ly’s husband, and my very good friend.” 

The two men shook hands. David was 
conscious that Addison was several inches 
taller than he, that his clothes were well 
cut, and that he had a style and bearing 
that made him a distinguished figure in 
this mass of humanity. 

While David was looking for his wife’s 
trunk—she had brought only one with her 
—she and Addison exchanged a few words. 
When David returned, the man had gone. 

“‘ Where’s your friend?” he asked. 

“ He left his good-byes for you, and his 
apologies for hurrying off. He had to at- 
tend to a little business before evening.” 

“ You will see him again?” David asked 
casually. 

She did not reply immediately. 

“Yes,” she said at length. “He will 
call later. Ah, here comes my trunk!” 


V 


It was late afternoon when David Man- 
son and his wife entered the room he had 
selected for her. The setting sun threw 
its rays across the mass of pink roses on 
the dressing table. The woman hurried to 
them and buried her face in them. 

“ Lovely!” she exclaimed. “ Thank you, 
dear David! It was sweet of you to order 
these for me!” 

“TI wanted to,” he said hoarsely. 

A band was closing about his throat. 
He gazed at the face before him. It was 
no longer pale and wan. Instead, the 
woman’s whole being seemed to pulsate 
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with youth and life. She had never been 
as lovely before—not even when she was 
a happy bride. 

He stood watching her as she removed 
her hat and coat. Her abundant hair had 
been cut, and clustered in loose curls about 
her face. As her eyes met his, she blushed 
hotly, and held her hands out to him. 

“You know?” she asked shyly. “ You 
have guessed?” 

“Know?” he repeated dully, numbly. 
“* Guessed?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, looking up at him 
happily. ‘“ Yes—that the same joy has 
come to me that came to you. Dear, for- 
give me for all the discomfort I must have 
caused you when you told me the truth! 
I was stunned then—wretched—and I let 
you see it. It made it hard for you, poor 
David, even though you knew you were 
right.” 

He wet his dry lips with his tongue. 

“Perhaps,” he faltered, “I was not 
right—perhaps—” 

But she cut him short. 

“You were right! You have always 
been right—right in your theories regard- 
ing marriage, right in putting those theo- 
ries into practice. Oh, I admit that for 
awhile I doubted all those things. I loved 
you, or I thought I did, for I had never 
known the big thing that love can be. I 
might never have known it if you had not 
let me suffer for awhile.” 

“ And you know now?” 

David heard himself say the words as if 
he had been some one else. Again that 
glorious color flooded her face; but she 
looked at him honestly. He remembered 
that she had always been honest. 

“ Ves,” she said softly. ‘ Now I know, 
dear David! I can say it to you, for you, 
too, know. I am going to give you your 
freedom. Does it seem strange to you to 
hear me say it, when you remember what 
agony it was to me to speak of a divorce 
six months ago? Then—I met Donald. 
He is very wonderful, David. You need 
not be afraid to trust me to him.” 

“ You know all about him?” 

David tried to keep all harshness from 
his voice. 

“Yes. He has been my _ brother-in- 
law’s dear friend for years. He has never 
married. I told him everything as soon as 
I found that he and I loved each other. 
That was very soon after we met. Later, 
David, you and I must talk about our plans 
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for the future. ~ We must arrange about 
our divorce, for of course you want to 
marry as much as I do.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I will arrange all de- 
tails; but, Charlotte, I suppose it has not 
occurred to you—” 

He paused. She gazed at him, startled. 
Some of the color ebbed from her face. 

“What?” she asked. “ What do you 
mean?” 

He tried to laugh. 

“ Why, that perhaps I may not have in- 
tended to get a divorce—that I would never 
have insisted on it—that I did not mean 
to do that.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “ that did occur 
to me, for I knew that, in spite of your 
broad ideas, you would hate to hurt me— 
that you did hate to hurt me. I believe 
you are self-sacrificing enough to wait a 
long time for your freedom, rather than 
wound me. I thought of all that at first. 
Then, when I knew that it would not hurt 
me to have you marry another woman, I 
saw that there was no reason why you 
should not follow your heart’s inclination.” 

“And what are your plans?” he asked. 

“T have no very definite ones yet,” she 
said shyly. ‘“ Donald and I have waited 
to see what you would suggest. Of course, 
we—you as well as I—want our happiness 
as soon as we can get it. What are your 
plans?” 

“T have none—that is, I have thought 
of some, but I have waited to see if you 
would agree to them.” ' 

“We can talk them over later,” the 
woman said, “after I have changed my 
dress and unpacked some of my things, 
By the way, have you been to Chicago 
lately?” 

“Yes. I returned only last night.” 

She went to him and laid her hands on 
his shoulders. 

“Dear David, it was sweet of you to 
plan to be here to meet me! I shall never 
forget all your goodness to me. We can 
always be friends, can’t we? You see, I 
have become accustomed to your friend- 
ship, and I cannot bear to lose it.” 

He managed to answer her coherently. 
He unstrapped her bag for her, and showed 
her where the dressing room was. He said 
nothing of the location of his own room. 

“ Where are you going now?” she asked, 
as he turned toward the door. 

“For a little walk in the open air. I 
have a slight headache.” 
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“ Come up for me before dinner, please,” 
she said; ‘“‘ and, dear, thank you again for 
the lovely roses.” 

After he had left her, he went softly into 
his own room and locked the door between 
that and Charlotte’s dressing room. She 
need never know that his room was next 
to hers. 

As he passed the hotel office on his way 
out, the clerk checked him. 

“Here is something for Mrs. Manson. 
Shall I send it up?” 

It was a large purple box from a florist’s. 


“ Yes, send it right up. By the way, an- 
other box of violets will be delivered at six 
o’clock. They were ordered by mistake. 
Do not send them upstairs. Do what you 
please with them.” 

Pulling his hat low on his forehead, he 
left the hotel and joined the crowd walking 
uptown. Once he laughed aloud—a harsh, 
unnatural laugh. Several passers-by 
turned and looked after him. 

“The theory works!” he muttered sav- 
agely between clenched teeth. “ Yes, by 
God, it works!” 





The Hamza Formula 


THIS EARNEST YOUNG GENIUS CUT MORE ICE THAN HIS 
EXPLOITERS BARGAINED FOR WHEN THEY OVER- 
LOOKED THE HUMAN EQUATION 


By Horace Winston Stokes 


AT old Dr. Kopic, chief chemist of 
Laboratory 3 B, explained the clause 
to Bud Jamieson, with an acid-stained 

forefinger. It stated that the chemical 
operations of the Hamza Company were 
to be kept ia strictest secrecy. Also, that 
any discovery or formula of Bud’s, whether 
derived in hours or out, belonged to the 
Hamza. 

“ But you should worry,” said Dr. Ko- 
pic. ‘ Young geniuses, just out of Tech, 
don’t make these discoveries until they get 
bald like me. And, if you should make a 
mistake sometime, and do something we 
could sell, the Hamza would take care of 
you like a father.” 

Bud Jamieson squinted at the contract 
through his big horn spectacles, and ran 
his fingers through his thatch of mussy red 
hair. 

“ Oh, that’s all right, I guess,” he agreed. 

For Bud was delighted. In return for 
this signing away of his personal interests, 
he was to get a private laboratory compart- 
ment, and access to more scientific appa- 
ratus than he thought could be found even 
in heaven. His work would be to develop 
or improve any of the cleaning fluids, metal 
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polishes, or carbon removers which Hamza 
3 B had in charge. 

These products, like Hamza perfumes 
and Hamza flavors, were famous all over 
the world. It was a privilege for any young 
man just out of technical school to work 
on them. 

It was more than a privilege to Bud, 
who had led his class in the Tech. Chem- 
istry, to him, was a consuming furnace, 
and here, right under his hand and eye, was 
the chemistry that affected the entire world 
—the chemistry of production. 

And the instruments! The supplies! 
Even in Tech there had been nothing to 
equal them. And the freedom! They let 
you work on anything here for three 
months after you came. You could fool 
around all day, and do what you liked. 

Bud told Maisie Warren about it the 
first evening of his new job. Maisie was 
in the Hamza, too; in the advertising de- 
partment. She kept tab on routine agency 
matters, and refused invitations to luncheon 
with routine agency men. 

She had posed once, in batik and gauze, 
as “the soul of the orchid,” for Hamystil, 
the mystery perfume. This was a joke, 
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for, with all her flowerlike prettiness, Mai- 
sie was about as mysterious as a new sweet 
ea. 
es Don’t let them know we’re engaged,” 
she admonished Bud. “Don’t even let 
them know we’re from the same town.” 
Her little chin tilted upward. “ The Prince 
of Smells doesn’t approve of human rela- 
tions among his employees.” 

She meant Louis Hamza, the pale-eyed, 
fashionable dilettante, so deceptively un- 
like his thick-wristed father. True, the late 
Basil Hamza had built up the concern from 
a mere basement enterprise; but Louis had 
done the world the perhaps doubtful service 
of making its products famous on three 
continents. 

“Ts he as bad as all that?” demanded 
Bud. 

“T’ve only seen him from a distance,” 
Maisie qualified; ‘‘ but that’s as near as I 
want to see him.” 

So Bud promptly forgot about Louis 
Hamza. He forgot about everything ex- 
cept Maisie and his work. He would hold 
test tubes up to the light all day, and then, 
under the somber archway of the general 
office building, he would swoop on Maisie 
like some gaunt, bespectacled night hawk, 
and carry her off with him for a long walk. 

“ Work makes me want to see more of 
you,” said Bud. “Seeing more of you 
makes me want to work more. It’s all 
mixed up together, somehow.” 

They loved that walk, and took it often, 
across the long bridge over the gray-green 
river, with the lights of the barges and 
ferryboats twinkling up at them. 

“Stars above and below,” said Maisie. 
“ With only us two in between.” 

The glistening little compartment that 
Bud called “ his laboratory,” gave on a cor- 
ridor with other little coops of white tile, 
where older and rounder-shouldered men 
toiled over company problems amid acrid 
fumes. 

One day Dr. Kopic waddled in to Bud’s 
compartment, holding a screw-top can. 

“They are all busy but you, and you 
have played long enough. This ”—he in- 
dicated the can—“ is Hamzolene, the re- 
frigerator cleaner. It is not yet on the 
market, but when it is, our enemies had 
better pray. A spoonful in the ice box 
keeps it sweet for a week.” 

“What do you want me to do with it?” 
Bud asked, curiously. 

Dr. Kopic’s little eyes twinkled. 
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“It is too good. It lasts too long. Your 
job is to speed up the evaporation without 
weakening it, so the ice box goes smelly 
again in two days.” 

“But why?” 

“Use that red head of yours! There is 
nothing else like this, so we can do what 
we wish. If we shorten its life by two- 
thirds, people will have to buy more. If 
something ever comes along to fight it, we 
can slow down the evaporation again and 
advertise ‘new discoveries.’ ” 


II 


Bup frowned, and scratched his head as 
he pored over the production data. But, 
after putting one drop of nitric acid into 
Hamzolene, all his scruples departed, and 
he telephoned to Maisie that he could not 
walk home with her. 

For he seemed to have been plunged by 
that fuming drop into the substance of 
Hamzolene himself, as though he had dived 
headlong into some mysterious pool. There 
was something strange about the stuff; 
something evanescent; something down- 
right irritating. 

The formula itself was simple. enough. 
And yet, night after night, he toiled in his 
compartment, toiled in the general labora- 
tory, signing receipts for one costly instru- 
ment after another. 

He visited the electric wing and short- 
circuited the lights of an entire section 
when he tried to vaporize Hamzolene with 
a spark. He took his notebooks home with 
him; sat up with them until morning; for- 
got to eat his meals; sweated, worked, and 
dreamed. 

“Ts that red hair of yours setting your 
brains on fire?” Maisie demanded. 

“ They’re on fire, all right!” 

And finally Bud drew Dr. Kopic into his 
office. 

“T’ve speeded up the evaporation,” he 
announced. 

“Good boy! Some day you'll be presi- 
dent of the organization.” 

“ But,” said Bud, his eyes a-glitter, “I 
didn’t stop there.” 

“ No? I thought you were up to some 
monkey business on that problem, which 
should not have taken a month of your 
good time.” 

“It’s just a hint, so far,” said Bud. 
“Only a flicxer. But it’s something en- 
tirely new. Something—big.”’ 

“ What is it?” 
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“T can’t explain, yet. I'll have to wait 
and show it to you when I’m farther along 
with it.” 

“ Don’t give me a pain, Jamieson. Year 
in and year out I hear these pipe dreams 
from the new men. We’ve dozens and 
dozens of those ‘big discoveries’ in our 
library. We put them there because we 
don’t want to interfere with the sales of 
our regular products. We buy them the 
way you pay the organ grinder when you 
have a headache—to go away and never 
come back.” 

“But, Dr. Kopic—” 

“Drop it, I say. Put those copper cov- 
ered brains of yours to better work.” 

“Do you mean that I’m not to go on 
with it?” 

“Drop it, or we drop you.” 

It was refreshingly restful to see Maisie 
that evening. 

“ Cheer up,” she said. ‘‘ Haven’t I for- 
given you for neglecting me?” 

Her arm was resting in his, her breath 
was warm on his cheek. 

“ They’re torturing me, Maisie; tortur- 
ing me.” 

“What nonsense! Kopic’s pleased with 
you. He was up in our department this 
afternoon, blowing about something you’d 
done to Hamzolene that would save the 
company a lot of money.” 

“Why won’t he give me my head, then, 
when I’ve got a big idea?” 

“ Have you really, Bud?” 

“You bet I have! But Kopic tells me 
to drop it.” 

“Oh, Bud! What a crying shame.” 

“ Don’t you worry,” said Bud stubborn- 
ly. “ They’d have to put me in jail to 
make me drop it.” 

His freckled forehead showed a perpetu- 
al welt now, where the green eye shade 
kept biting in. Behind his big glasses his 
eyes were miles away. 

“T’m so curious I can’t sleep,” Maisie 
pleaded. ‘ Won’t you tell me anything?” 

“T’ve pledged my word, dear.” 

“You look different, somehow, as if there 
was a devil inside you, driving you on.” 

Bud nodded. 

“How did you know, Maisie? I must 
go on.” 

And he went on, doggedly, after hours, 
Picking his time with care so that he might 
not be disturbed. And then, some weeks 
later, and very late at night, indeed, a 
Startled cry echoed from his compartment. 


The laboratory men had all gone home 
hours before. The night watchman, who 
came on the run, found Bud, very pale 
beneath his green eye shade, gaping at a 
leaden, viscous fluid, smelling of rotten 
bananas, which had boiled up in a test tube 
and spilled on the glass counter. 

Bud motioned the watchman to keep 
away. 

“ Don’t you dare touch that stuff! Don’t 
you go near it!” 

To Maisie, on the following evening, 
Bud said simply: 

“T got it last night.” 

“ You’ve—succeeded, Bud?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

He nodded. 

“ And you won’t fell me?” 

“ Not till I’ve shown it to the company.” 

“Who are you going to show it to first?” 

Bud frowned. 

“ That’s the trouble, dear. I don’t know. 
You see, I went ahead right over Kopic’s 
orders, and now I’m in the soup.” 

Maisie bit her lip as she considered the 
situation. 

“Tm not at all sure that you’d better 
show it to any one,” she said. ‘“ Couldn’t 
you get it patented yourself?” 

“ That wouldn’t be square. They’ve al- 
ways treated me right. And, besides, I 
signed a contract that gives everything I 
do to the Hamza.” 

Maisie looked at him aghast. 

“Bud. You didn’t!” 

“Why not? All the others have done 
it. Kopic swore up and down that if I 
ever did anything big, Hamza’d take care 
of me. ‘ Like a father,’ he said. I remem- 
ber the words.” 

Maisie’s voice faltered. 

“No matter what Kopic said,” she sug- 
gested, “ get it patented before you show 
it to anybody.” 

“ Do you think I’m a sneak? You don’t 
understand this thing, Maisie, or you 
wouldn’t talk like that. They'll see that 
I get what’s coming to me. I know it.” 

“Oh, I hope and pray that they will, 
Bud.” 

“ What 711 I do now?” 

“If you won’t take it outside, and, of 
course, you are right about that, dear, you’d 
better see Kruger.” 

“ Who’s Kruger?” 

She looked at him. 

“You've been here all this time and you 
don’t know kim? ‘Short Cut’ Kruger? 





Bud asked, curiously. 
Dr. Kopic’s little eyes twinkled. 
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Why, he’s our production manager. Kopic 
and all the other laboratory heads report 
to him.” 

“ How should I know? I’ve been too 
busy with my work to bother about office 
matters.” 

“ That’s just the trouble with you, Bud. 
You’re a scientist, not a business man. 
You don’t seem to care about anything but 
your work.” 

“ Well, I'll see Kruger.” 

“T’d give a year of my life to be there 
and take care of you,” Maisie mourned. 
“ You're just a little baby about things like 
that.” 

Til 


Late on the following afternoon, Bud, 
in his spotted laboratory coat, walked slow- 
ly down the general aisle of the main office, 
preceded by waves of tittering, whispering, 
giggling comment. 

“Look at them glasses!” 

‘“‘ My heart, what a sheik!” 

“ Watch out for fire, girls, with that head 
of hair!” 

Mr. Kruger, a florid, largish man, who 
affected close fitting double-breasted suits 
and buttonhole flowers, spoke angrily to his 
secretary: 

“ Go out and see what the fool wants.” 

She returned with deprecatory eyes. 

“It’s only a man from the laboratories, 
but he insists on seeing you.” 

“ Insists, does he?” 

After reflecting a moment, Mr. Kruger 
added: 

“Tell him to come in.” 

Although the office ‘vas of glass parti- 
tions, he had previously paid no attention 
to Bud, whose freckles, as he waited out- 
side, seemed to carry the spots of the soiled 
laboratory coat above the collar line. 

“How long have you been working 
here?” 

“ Almost a year.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

“« Jamieson.” 

“ Where do you work?” 

its 3 B.” 

“Well, then,” Kruger said sharply, 
“ just go back to 3 B and tell Dr. Kopic 
to come up here so I can find out what he 
means by letting cubs like you run amuck 
in office hours.” 

Bud hesitated. 

“Dr. Kopic knows nothing about it,” 
he confided. 


tirely new. Something—big.” 
“* What is it?” 
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“You don’t mean to say you’ve come 
over his head?” 

Bud flushed, and something about his 
expression made Kruger check the wither- 
ing reproof which he was framing. 

‘What did you want to see me about?” 

“A discovery.” 

“I can’t bother about things. like that. 
Take it up with Kopic. He'll bring it to 
me if it’s any good.” 

“T brought it myself,” said Bud, “ be- 
cause Dr. Kopic told me not to work on it 
nearly a year ago.” 

Kruger leaned back in his chair, clasped 
his hands behind his head, and took a frigid 
inventory of the man before him from the 
thatch of rumpled red hair to the large, 
yellow boots. 

The flush on Bud’s face deepened. He 
returned the stare, squarely. 

“ This thing’s worth millions,” he de- 
clared. “I’m not going to have my face 
slapped after the sweat I’ve put into it. 
If you don’t want it, say so, and I’ll take 
it somewhere else.” 

Kruger’s jaw dropped. His secretary 
hunched over her desk as if she expected 
the ceiling to fall. 

“Oh, keep your shirt on, Jamieson. 
What is it?” 

“ You'll have to see it to understand it. 
Could you come over after five, when the 
others have left the laboratory?” 

“T’'ll come, if you put it that way. But, 
just remember this. If the stuff doesn’t 
come up to your description—you’re 
through.” 

IV 


Bup appeared much more dignified in 
the laboratory setting to which he belonged. 
He had broken open a hermetically sealed 
paraffined jar, and was pouring a dark, 
sluggish liquid into a test tube, when Kru- 
ger’s heavy shoulders blocked the doorway. 

“Phew! What are you running here—a 
banana oil still?” 

“It’s from this liquid.” 

Bud filled a tin pan with water, satu- 
rated a wisp of cotton waste with the vis- 
cous fluid from the tube, and paused. 

“Watch carefully,” he commanded. 
“ Don’t miss anything.” 

He rubbed the cotton on the pan, taking 
care to cover the sides and bottom thor- 
oughly. Kruger stared, but apparently 
nothing happened. 

“ What’s the big idea?” he demanded. 
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“Tt wasn’t human to keep it back any 


“Watch that pan, I tell you. Watch it 
longer, Maisie. But, now that I’ve trusted 
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closely.” 

Then Kruger uttered a startled oath. He 
thrust his face closer to the pan, fascinated 
by the transformation that was taking 
place. : 

Crystal needles were darting along the 
inside of the tin, like glittering lances. 
Fronds and ferns of sparkling white were 
visibly reaching out to one another and 
joining in frozen tracery. All the wonder- 
ful phenomena of rapid crystallization were 
taking place before his eyes, and a chill was 
on his cheek. 

Bud picked up the pan, which he held 
upside down. Nothing ran out. He heat- 
ed it for a bare instant in the Bunsen burn- 
er, and struck it a sharp rap with his big 
knuckles. 

A block of ice crashed to the tiled floor 
and lay there, sparkling. 

“ Now do you understand why I had to 
see you?” Bud inquired. 

Kruger dropped limply into a chair and 
stared uncomprehendingly. 

“Look here,” he said, rubbing his fore- 
head, “‘ have you hypnotized me?” : 

He picked up the block of ice, turned it 
over and over in his hands, and swore soft- 
ly to himself. 

“Do it again,” he commanded. 

After the ice had formed a second time, 
Kruger sat, staring straight ahead. Then 
he blew on his fingers. 

“T must have got some of the stuff on 
my hands.” 

“Tt won’t hurt them. It only works on 
metal.” 

Kruger arose, smoothed down his coat, 
and readjusted the flower in his buttonhole. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” Bud 
asked. 

“Tl tell you in the morning. This 
thing’s big.” Then Kruger appeared to 
recollect himself. ‘‘ That is to say, it may 
be. Lots of things look pretty in the test 
tube that don’t work out in the factory.” 

“ This will work.” 

Apparently Kruger took the statement 
at face value. He studied the ugly, intel- 
ligent face before him with amazed interest. 

“ Now, who the devil would have thought 
you had it in you?” he remarked bluntly. 


V 


THERE were colors, music, stabbing 
throbs of excitement in the air as Bud 
walked home with Maisie the next evening. 


you, you must swear that you'll never say 
a word.” 

She caught his hand in hers. 

“TI swear. On all I hold dear, I swear. 
But when can I see it work? It’s perfectly 
immense. Was the directors’ meeting 
called just for that?” 

“Just for that, and nobody was bored, 
either. It knocked them into a cocked 
hat. Even Louis Hamza looked startled.” 

‘““Who wouldn’t? Except a fool? And 
he’s not that!” 

“‘ They had Kopic in to go over the for- 
mula. He pretended that he had known 
about it all the time. He tried to make 
them all think that he’d had his finger in 
it. They made me freeze water four dif- 
ferent times. Then they talked plans.” 

Maisie caught his arm. 

“ That’s what I want to know about. 
What are they doing to do?” 

“ Apply for a patent at once, and to 
register the name. They’re going to call 
it Hamzite.” 

Maisie’s face showed acute apprehension. 

“ That’s just what I was afraid of, Bud. 
Where do you get off?” 

Bud smiled. 

“Louis Hamza himself told me they’d 
look after me.” 

“« They,’ ‘ they,’ always ‘ they!’ Don’t 
you realize that this ought to make you 
famous all over the world? I never 
dreamed, never conceived, of anything as 
big as this. You ought to get the Nobel 
prize. Don’t you see what the stuff will 
do? In the tropics? For armies at the 
front? For the Red Cross? And, as for 
the industrial uses—the packing houses, the 
refrigerator cars, the trains, boats, restau- 
rants, and for the home—” Maisie broke 
off. 

“It’s amazing!” she added, fervently. 

Bud rubbed his chin. 

“Gosh! It is big, isn’t it, when you 
look at it like that?” 

Maisie wrung her hands. 

“You're a genius, but you’re so exas- 
perating. You don’t even seem to care 
much what happens to the stuff, now that 
it’s made.” 

“ They'll be fair.” 

“You say it as though you wanted to 
believe it yourself.” 

His face quivered. 

“'You’ve made me see it so much bigger, 
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Maisie. As if it’s something to give to the 
world, not just for one company to use for 
making money. They’ve got to handle 
this thing right, after what I’ve done for 
them.” 

Suddenly Maisie threw her arms around 
his neck and buried her face in his coat. 

“T’m so afraid,” she sobbed. “I’m so 
afraid.” 

VI 


AND when, some days later, Maisie met 
Bud after hours, she knew that she had 
been afraid with reason. 

She ran to him, and put her hands on 
his shoulders, oblivious of the titters of 
passing girls. He only hung his head. 

“What is it, Bud? Tell me! Some- 
thing terrible has happened!” 

Bud said tonelessly, ‘“ Yes.” 

“TJ knew it!” 

“ Wait till we’re on the bridge, Maisie. 
Out of the light.” 

When the cool air from the water ca- 
ressed their faces, Bud said: 
“They’ve robbed me! 

goose!” 

“How, Bud? I was sure of it; the other 
night.” 

He gulped and set his face. With slow 
fingers he drew a slip of paper from his 
pocket and proffered it to Maisie. 

She read it aloud by the light of a bridge 
lamp: 

“In consideration of your contributory work 


to the production of Hamzite, your pay is hereby 
raised from thirty dollars to forty dollars a week.” 


Cooked my 


It was plain to see, by the light of the 
lamp, that Maisie had turned pale. 

“ Your ‘contributory ’ work! Why, it’s 
insulting!” 

“ That’s what I thought.” 

“ Don’t talk to me for a minute! 
me think!” 

She looked at the river, and the damp 
night air laid cool fingers under her bitter 
eyes. 

“ What did you say?” 

“ Kruger gave it to me. I told him what 
I thought.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“Blew up. Roared. Reminded me of 
my contract. Told me that the apparatus 
was more than half responsible, anyhow. 
Added that Kopic’s management had a lot 
to do with it, and ended by telling me to 
‘be a sport.’” Bud clenched his fists. 


Let 
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“To be a sport! That nearly made me 
hit him.” 

“T wish you had! 
killed him!” 

Bud’s face was tense. His lips were 
trembling. 

“Do you know what makes me maddest, 
Maisie? They were so confoundedly high 
hat. When I told Kopic I was working on 
it, he said I was a fool. When I first took 
it to Kruger, you’d think I’d insulted him. 
I’ve had to fight, every step, to get a hear- 
ing for it. And now, when they see what 
_it is, they push me out of the way.” 

“Bud, dear, walk along slowly. Kru- 
ger’s no worse than the rest of them. Now 
you just listen to me. It’s going to be 
hard, I know, but you must go back to 
your work as though nothing had happened, 
and bide your time.” 

“ Maisie, I can’t! 
they’re doing? 
tutes that will cheapen production. 
stuff will be a total failure.” 

“No matter what they do, you must 
keep on working. You must.” 

it} Why?” 

“ Because you’ve got to keep your eye 
on them. That’s your only chance ever to 
get back at them.” 


Vil 


In connection with the début of its most 
Startling product, the Hamza Company 
launched a big, national advertising cam- 
paign. The advertisement shouted that 
Hamzite was the most amazing discovery 
in the world, except radium. It was the 
result of millions of dollars’ investment, 
and years of work. Housewives everywhere 
owed it to their families to get the gen- 
erous samples waiting for them at the gro- 
cers’ stores, just to see the wonders Ham- 
zite would work right in their own homes. 

And the orders came pouring in. 

To Bud it was agony. 

“Tt isn’t the money I’m losing,” he said 
to Maisie, “ or even the fact that Kopic’s 
hogged most of the credit, but because I’ve 
put so big a thing as Hamzite right in the 
control of birds like Kruger and Louis 
Hamza, who don’t give a snap of their fin- 
gers for what it means, outside of the coin.” 

“You poor boy!” 

“ How can you stick to me, Maisie, when 
I’m such a prize boob?” 

“ You're a genius, that’s all. And you’ve 
made the mistakes of a genius.” 
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Bud smiled. 

“One thing amuses me.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ You know how the ads are telling the 
world that the odor of Hamzite is ‘ inevi- 
table’? That it’s utterly impossible to 
produce a freezing compound without this 
‘slight but not unpleasant smell?’ That’s 
all apple sauce.” 

Maisie looked at him searchingly. 

“You're not implying, are you, that 
there’s anything else beside Hamzite, and 
without a smell?” 

“There’s nothing else that’s half as 
good, that’s sure.” 

“But is there anything?” 

Bud looked surprised. 

“Why, of course. I found several 
things. Tried them all out, and took the 
best. Hamzite led them all by a mile. It’s 
more than twice as fast.” 

“T don’t care how fast it is. Is there 
anything without that smell?” 

Bud looked puzzled. 

“Look here, Maisie. Is the smell of 
Hamzite a really serious drawback?” 

“Ts it serious? Do you think any house- 
wife wants her ice box to smell like the 
hold of a tropical fruit boat?” 

Bud scratched his head. 

“T always thought that speed was the 
main thing.” 

“Tsn’t that the man for you?” Maisie 
could hardly control her excitement. 
“Don’t you know, Bud, that a housewife 
would set out her ice to freeze the way 
she would set milk to cream or bread to 
rise, and get it when her other chores were 
all done? The smell is everything—every- 
thing. It’s only because Hamzite is so 
wonderful that people will buy it at all. If 
something could be made without that 
smell—” 

“But—you see—” Bud protested, be- 
ginning to catch her excitement, “I’m so 
used to smells in the course of the day’s 
work, that they don’t mean anything at all 


to me!” 
VIII 


HAMZITE prospered. Kruger was in con- 
ference with Louis Hamza about the new 
factory, which was to be exclusively for 
Hamzite production, and whose steel skele- 
ton now was rising at the far end of the 
Hamza buildings. 

“ And it won’t be a year before we'll be 
building another,” Kruger said proudly. 
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Louis Hamza yawned slightly. 

“‘T should have said a year and a half,” 
he suggested. 

“Just wait and see, Mr. Hamza. By 
the way, have you heard the new slogan 
yet? The agency submitted it. ‘A fifty 
pound block of ice for less than five cents. ” 
Kruger rolled the words on his tongue. 

Louis Hamza did not appear to hear. 
He was looking out of the window at the 
frame of the new building, and tapping ab- 
sently on the glass top of his desk with his 
gold pencil. 

“ Do you realize,” Hamza said, thought- 
fully, “that if there’s any hitch in Ham- 
zite sales, we’d have to cut a big slice off 
the common dividend?” 

“ But sales are bigger than ever,” Kruger 
protested. 

“T know. But we’ve never before put 
up a building like that for a single product. 
I don’t believe in making the Hamza a 
one-product concern.” 

“YT shouldn’t worry about that, Mr. 
Hamza.” 

“I never worry about anything,” Ham- 
za said, with a smile. 

Louis Hamza’s secretary had answered 
a telephone call. 

“ For you, Mr. Kruger,” she said. “ From 
the reception desk. Something important.” 

As Kruger listened he whistled. When 
he turned to Hamza he appeared slightly 
embarrassed. 

“ Speaking of the devil—the boy’s here 
now.” 

“ Jamieson?” 

Kruger nodded, and the two men ex- 
changed glances. Louis Hamza threw back 
his head with a dry laugh. 

“‘ Either he’s smarter, or more of a fool 
than we take him for. Do you suppose he 
has any idea that we’d give fifty thousand 
dollars to get him back?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know.” 

“ Well, have him up.” 

A few minutes later, Bud Jamieson, still 
wearing his yellow, squeaky boots, was 
shown into the big office. 

Kruger nodded, and Hamza leaned for- 
ward cordially. 

“Glad you’ve come, Jamieson,” the 
president said. “I think it was very fair- 
minded of you. If you’ve any suggestions 
of any kind, personal or otherwise, you'll 
find us more than disposed to listen to 
them.” 

“What I’ve got’s in my pocket.” 
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“ Good!” 

“T was afraid,” continued Bud, “ that 
you might be having trouble.” 

“Why should we be?” 

“Only because I bought a can of the 
stuff the other day. It seemed pretty 
strong.” 

“Tt isn’t like old wine, is it?” Louis 
Hamza agreed, smilingly. ‘It doesn’t 
mellow with age. But we’re bearing up 
pretty well in volume of sales.” 

“T hope they’re big enough to justify 
that ten dollar raise you gave me,” said 
Bud. 

IX 


He took a small, sealed bottle from his 
pocket. 

“ Before we go into that, though, sup- 
pose you look at this. Unfortunately I left 
the formula behind.” 

Hamza broke the seal, sniffed, and passed 
the bottle to Kruger. 

“ Odorless,” the production head an- 
nounced promptly. 

“Tf you want to see it work, just pass 
me that carafe.” 

“ What? Will it work on glass?” 

“ Not only that,” Bud replied. “It can 
be diluted with water and used as a cooler 
as well as a freezer—which doubles its 
range of usefulness, Furthermore, it is 
cheap—cheaper than Hamzite.” 

Hamza turned to Kruger. 

“How soon could we get this on the 
market?” 

“Not until we’ve sold what we’ve got 
on hand, and there’s a lot of it. We’d never 
sell the old stuff after people got hold of 
this.” 

“Tt happens,” said Bud, “ that the new 
formula’s not for sale.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s already sold.” 

Kruger gave a sudden ejaculation. 

“Oh, let him rave,” smiled Hamza, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ We’ve only got seven differ- 
ent patents so far on the compounds in 
Hamzite.” 

“The patent office has allowed this ap- 
plication. It’s as different from Hamzite 
as gasoline is from whale oil.” 

Hamza toyed with his gold pencil. 

“Then why come here?” 

“T didn’t come to gloat. I came to 
make you an offer. We'll wait until you 


sell your stock of Hamzite if you'll give me 
a written statement that I discovered it.” 
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Hamza frowned. 
‘““What would you say to a public ac- 
knowledgment, twelve per cent on all back 
sales, and a big job here with us? We'd 
get you out of your new contract.” 

Bud smiled and shook his head. 

“ Where did you get your business train- 
ing?” Hamza demanded. pare 

“T’ve had able advice, all right. Miss 
Warren gave it to me. She used to work 
here, and suggested that I resign to work 
this new stuff up. She said, too, that 
you’ve advertised Hamzite heavily enough 
to assure the success of something really 
better. It was that thought that made the 
firm I am now with agree to finance my 
experiments.” 

“ How is it,”” Hamza asked mildly, “ that 
this company would let you make this im- 
portant offer all by yourself?” 

Bud’s face grew red. 

“They didn’t want me to come here 
alone. Neither did Maisie—I mean Miss 
Warren. But I insisted. You see—I had 
to fight so hard to give you the Hamzite 
formula, that I wanted to see this through 
without any help.” 

Louis Hamza looked at Bud with a quiz- 
zical expression. 

“Are you and Miss Warren going to be 
married?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ How nice that is! Please tell Miss 
Warren that although I didn’t remember 
her, I always shall in the future. As to 
this offer,” his eyes narrowed, “ we'll con- 
sider it. But let me give you a piece of 
advice. Make the most of the new com- 
pound, for we’ll get you, of course, in the 
long run, if you persist in fighting us.” 

When Bud had departed, Hamza added 
to Kruger: : 

“T really think the personnel department 
ought to keep better track of love affairs 
like that. Don’t you? The cub would 
have been harmless without the girl, al- 
though he’s a genius in his way.” 

“ 'He’s an insolent pup,” Kruger de- 
clared hotly. 

“‘Oh, not at all. In fact, my respect for 
him has gone up enormously. I wonder if 
he’d fit into Kopic’s job. What do you 
think? Anyhow, Kruger, when he’s under 
you once more, after we’ve bought out the 
concern he’s going with, we’ll have to treat 
him better.” 

“You can bet I will,” said Kruger, 
earnestly. 
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PROVING ONCE MORE THAT LOVE IS ABOVE LOGIC, AND 
THAT A WOMAN WILL RISK HAPPINESS AND HONOR 
TO PROTECT WHAT SHE HOLDS DEAREST 


By Reita Lambert 


EW YORK was not greatly shocked 

when Ellen Van Buren married 

“wild Harry Post”; but that was 

back in the late nineties, and the nineties, 

though no more impervious to shock than 

the present era, were not shocked by the 
same things. 

Those were the days when the phrase 
“ wild oats ” was in favor. Wild oats were 
something that certain lively young men 
were supposed to sow, the crops being usu- 
ally bought in by tolerant fathers—as rea- 
sonably as possible. These agricultural 
divagations did not necessarily imperil a 
young man’s social position, nor did they 
deter him from eventually marrying some 
lovely and virtuous lady, and becoming an 
entirely respectable benedict. Indeed, 
there is said to have existed at the time a 
fairly prevalent belief that the suitor who 
had sown his wild oats was less of a marital 
risk than the one who had not. 

Harry Post, motherless, only son of a 
doting father, had rather distinguished 
himself in this respect; yet, when he pro- 
posed for the hand and heart of Ellen Van 
Buren, he was promptly accepted. Ellen 
had but recently been “ finished ” at one 
of New York’s most select schools for 
young ladies, and was twelve or fifteen 
years Harry’s junior. She was a fair- 
haired beauty of the slender and fragile 
type, with delicate coloring that could 
deepen enchantingly beneath a fervent 
glance. 

It was the foregone conclusion of those 
who witnessed their first meeting, on the 
night of Ellen’s début, that Harry and the 
lovely little débutante would “make a 
match of it.” Nor were they disappointed. 
Harry Post was a handsome and romantic 
figure. His rumored misdemeanors invest- 
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ed him, besides, with a magnetic glamour. 
For good women, he had the reluctant fas- 
cination that vice has ever had for virtue. 

And he was a master wooer. In the deli- 
cate art of eye and lip homage, he was un- 
rivaled. No other man could conduct a 
courtship with such finesse. No man knew 
better how, and when, to press an advan- 
tage, or more quickly recognized an emer- 
gency when haunting melancholy would 
serve him better than burning ardor. It 
was said of him that he took his first kiss 
with such humble reverence that a second 
was invariably bestowed upon him from 
pure charity. 

Against such an accomplished adversary, 
Ellen Van Buren was defenseless. The en- 
gagement was announced, and it was the 
cue for a general erasure of the prospective 
groom’s past deflections. His elders opined 
optimistically that “ now Harry Post was 
going to marry and settle down, he was 
sure to make a fine husband.” His de- 
lighted father predicted that “ marriage 
would be the making of the boy.” 

But there was something wrong with 
these kindly calculations. Not that young 
men did not marry and settle down to a 
life of respectability and circumspection, 
following an even more indecorous bach- 
elorhood than Harry’s had been. It may 
have been that he was too old, or that the 
force of habit had worn too deep a groove. 
Perhaps Ellen was partly to blame; for, 
after the first ecstatic glamour of the 
honeymoon had dissolved, so that she could 
see clearly, she began to realize that she 
had married an incorrigible pleasure seeker. 

There were two methods by which she 
might have preserved a semblance of mari- 
tal happiness—she might have tried to re- 
form her husband, or she might have adopt- 
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ed his easy moral code. She was too young 
and timid to attempt the first, too unfitted 
by nature and heredity to consider the sec- 
ond. Being very proud and very scrupu- 
lous in regard to what she considered her 
duty, she composed herself in patience and 
in hope. 

Strangely enough, this attitude irritated 
her husband, just as her impregnable purity 
irritated him. After a year, he found him- 
self hating the very things for which he 
had married her. Though she was his, he 
grew to know that his possession of her 
was far from complete. The knowledge 
offended his vanity—a quality that had 
always been pampered up to the time of 
his marriage. More and more he sought 
solace among his prenuptial haunts. Head 
waiters and bartenders, neglected for more 
than a year, welcomed him back into the 
fold. Rumor, many-tongued, and daily 
growing more lusty of voice, invaded ball- 
rooms and dinner parties. 

“‘ My dear, it’s scandalous! 
than he was before!” 

“ And that lovely girl!” 

“ Drunk half the time!” 

“All the time, you mean!” 

But rumor found no ear in the stately 
brownstone house in the East Thirties to 
which Harry Post had taken his bride. 
Cool and remote, she wore her pride like a 
protective garment. 

The marriage was entering upon its 
third year when a signally vicious morsel 
of gossip brought her father and mother 
to her in indignant conclave. They found 
a luminous, transfigured Ellen, impervious 
to their outraged protests. 

“Oh, but things will be different—you’ll 
see! He doesn’t know yet, because I 
wanted to be sure—but when he knows!” 

Mollified and a little awed by her face, 
they agreed that possibly his baby would 
bring the erring Harry to his senses; and 
this was the general concensus of opinion— 
that paternity would do for him what mar- 
riage had failed to do. 

But his son failed to achieve the miracle 
so fondly expected of him. Indeed, the 
strain and anxiety incident to the baby’s 
birth—Ellen was critically ill for some 
weeks—served him as an excuse for even 
more flagrant offenses. 

When her son had passed his second 
birthday, Ellen Post left her husband. 
From the Van Buren estate in the Con- 
necticut hills, she sued for her divorce. 


He’s worse 
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Thus were her husband’s actual transgres- 
sions smothered beneath a cloak of polite 
legal terms, and the union was dissolved 
with almost innocuous gentility. 

Ellen had ardently favored this proce- 
dure. The thought of lurid headlines, of 
unsavory publicity, had appalled her; but 
when she saw her divorce papers, fear 
gripped her. 

“Why, this says that he can see my 
baby! It gives him the right to—” 

“Tt gives him certain technical rights,” 
her father told her, “in accordance with 
the nature of your suit; but you know he 
doesn’t care enough about his child to ex- 
ercise them—he’s proved that. He knows 
that if he ever did try, we could easily 
enough prove his unfitness.” 

' Ellen reread the clause that had alarmed 
er: 

That the defendant, Harry Post, may have the 


care and custody of said child for three months 
during each year. 


“My dear, to have been awarded com- 
plete custody, you’d have had to sue him 
on—er— other grounds; but there’s no 
cause for worry. He doesn’t want any re- 
sponsibilities of that sort.” 

Ellen conceded this, and the peaceful 
months that followed bore out the sound- 
ness of her father’s reasoning. Peaceful 
months and happy, for in young Van Buren 
Post she rediscovered the source of happi- 
ness. The impoverished spring of her af- 
fections gushed anew for her son. She 
wore her motherhood like a religious vest- 
ment. Indeed, her love for him was an 
ascetic passion. 


II 


Ir was no tardy birth of paternal affec- 
tion that actuated Harry Post in his at- 
tempt to exercise the rights that the law 
had granted him. The impulse was born 
of a picture which appeared, a year or so 
after the divorce had become final, in the 
society columns of a New York newspaper. 
It had caught his eye while he was lazily 
scanning the headlines one Sunday noon, 
between sips of his black and bitter morn- 
ing coffee. Below the picture, the caption 
ran: 

Mrs. Harry Post and her son, snapped infor- 


ma!ly while strolling in the grounds of her Con- 
necticut home. Mrs. Post is— 


But Harry knew who Mrs. Post was. 
His eyes held to the slender, graceful fig: 
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ure for only an instant, and then moved to 
the sturdy, round-eyed boy at her side. 

Not given to analyzing his emotions, he 
did not identify the sudden convulsion 
within him as hate. He did not know that 
men do grow to hate the women they have 
hurt. He was aware only that the sight of 
those two unconscious figures filled him 
with a violent and incoherent rage—the 
rage of a guilty man who has painstakingly 
built himself a defense to which nobody 
would listen; for the Van Burens’ pacific 
attitude, their inflexible determination to 
avoid publicity, had defrauded him of any 
chance to get a public hearing. 

As he continued to study the picture, 
his resentment deepened. There was a 
serenity in Ellen’s face that irked him. 
He recalled with growing rancor the non- 
combative attitude he had maintained at 
the time of the divorce, and felt a sudden 
urgency to vindicate himself. 

Ten minutes after he discovered the pic- 
ture, he had found, in his son, legitimate 
grounds for a grievance. He opened the 
door of his bedroom and roared lustily for 
his sister. 

She was just in from church, and came 
running. She was a meager, immaculate 
little woman, uncompromisingly flat of 
breast and hip for those days of full blown 
figures. A childless widow, devout, aus- 
tere, she lavished upon her brother all the 
intense and jealous affection that her hus- 
band’s death had liberated. Her love had 
endowed him with all the virtues of which 
the world had declared him void. The ob- 
vious difficulties—marital and social—at- 
tendant upon his devious adventures, she 
believed to be the result of a general con- 
spiracy. She regarded them as expressions 
of envy and jealousy on the part of his 
inferiors. 

Since their father’s death, two years be- 
fore, Harry Post and Sarah Shields had 
shared the handsome old family mansion 
on Madison Avenue. When she came flut- 
tering into his room, now, her brother 
thrust the paper into her hands and 
pointed. 

“Look at that!” he commanded, and 
added, with a certain melancholy relish: 
“ My son, if you please!” 

He watched her narrowly, his hands 
thrust deep in the pockets of his dressing 
gown. Mrs. Shields looked at the picture 
for a moment and laid it down. 

“ Well, what of it?” 
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“ What of it?” he shouted. “ Doesn’t it 
strike you as pretty tragic that I wouldn’t 
have known my own son if I’d stumbled 
over him in the street?” 

It had not struck her in that way be- 
fore, but, now that he had shown her the 
substance of his thoughts, her eyes burned. 
Her hatred for Ellen had only been sur- 
passed by her contempt for a girl who 
would deliberately relinquish the advan- 
tages of a life with Harry Post. Some- 
thing of the same revengeful intent that 
gleamed in his eyes was now reflected in 
her own. 

“You know where that divorce decree 
is, don’t you?” he was saying. ‘“ Wish 
you’d dig it up.” 

She went for it eagerly, and together 
they found the clause that would legally 
justify his intended attack. Reading it, 
he chuckled his triumph: 

“About time I took a hand! 
must think I’m a fool, and worse. 
we'll see, sis, eh?” 

“Tf you want to bring him here, I'll 
arrange to have him looked after,” she told 
him. 


They 
Well, 


It was not long after lunch on the fol- 
lowing day that Harry Post’s card was 


taken up to Ellen. She was dressing to go 
out, and for a moment the engraved words 
carried no significance to her brain. Then 
the hand that held the bit of pasteboard 
began to shake. She was utterly unpre- 
pared. So completely had she put her di- 
vorced husband out of her life that the 
thought of their ever meeting again had 
not occurred to her. 

The little maid, watching her in sudden 
alarm, had an inspiration. 

. “Shall I say that you are out, madam?” 

“Oh, yes!” Ellen cried. ‘“ No, wait!” 
For whatever it was that had brought him 
here, would bring him back again. Be- 
sides, there was little Van. The thought 
was like a hand on her throat. ‘“ Where is 
Master Van?” 

“T saw him in the garden with made- 
moiselle not five minutes ago,” the maid 
told her. 

Ellen realized that the emergency had 
found her without support. Her father 
was off on one of his rare business trips to 
town, and her mother had accompanied 
him for some shopping. It devolved upon 
her to face the intruder alone—to get him 
away. Somehow she must do that. His 
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presence there in the house was like a 
physical assault upon her. 

“T’ll be down presently—tell him that, 
please. Then go and find mademoiselle, 
and ask her to—to take the baby down to 
the barn, to see the horses. Tell her to 
stay there until I send for her.” 

Ellen dressed with frantic speed, terribly 
hindered by the chilly moisture of her 
hands; and all the time her fears were 
about her like swarming gnats. 

He was waiting for her, a gross anach- 
ronism in the cool and beautiful old draw- 
ing-room; for, instead of the suave and 
handsome favorite of the beau monde whom 
she had married, here was a man plainly 
labeled by the gods he had chosen. They 
exchanged no formal greeting, but he made 
her a mocking little bow as she hesitated 
in the doorway. 

At once he gauged her distress, and his 
eyes gleamed their satisfaction. That first 
glimpse of her had aroused in him all the 
old irritation—an irritation which he could 
not define, and which, therefore, he resent- 
ed all the more hotly. There she stood, 
young, lovely, remote—composed, too, de- 


spite the terror that gripped her. 
“ Well!” he said at last. ‘“ Thought I’d 
take a run out and see how the boy was.” 


“Oh!” She came a few steps into the 
room—careful steps, for her knees had 
turned to jelly. ‘“ He’s quite well, thank 
you.” 

Harry chuckled softly. 

“So I gathered. Saw his picture in the 
paper. Little beggar’s grown, hasn’t he?” 

“ Yes.” 

She saw the little dead-white pillows be- 
neath her husband’s eyes, the lax crevices 
in his closely shaven cheeks. She won- 
dered if the maid had found mademoiselle 
and told her— 

“T’d like to see him. Let’s have him 
in. Tell him his dad’s here.” 

“ But—but he’s not here,” she said 
slowly. ‘ He’s not here—just now.” 

“No? I'll wait, then. Can’t be far 
away—from his mother.” Harry grinned, 
looked coolly about, and strolled to a chair. 
His gesture told her that he was waiting 
for her to be seated, but she remained 
standing. “As a matter of fact,” he add- 
ed, “I’ve arranged to take him back to 
town with me for a bit. Let’s see—three 
months, isn’t it?” He fumbled through his 
pockets. ‘ Brought the decree with me, I 
think.” 
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The thunder of her crashing world was 
in her ears, battering down her poise, rob- 
bing her of all reasoning power. 

“Take him?” she cried. “ You—you 
dare suggest such a thing? And do you 
think I would let him go with you—with 
you?” 

This pleased Harry, and made him feel 
more at home. It was the first time he 
had ever seen Ellen shaken out of her 
splendid control. He said: 

“Tt’s not so much what you would do 
as what the law has granted me.” 

He was a little drunk, he knew, and it 
elated him that he could be so coolly 
logical. 

“The law!” she flung back. ‘“ And do 
you think any law would have me turn my 
innocent boy over to you?” 

“But it has,” he reminded her. 
“Haven’t you read your divorce decree? 
Won’t hurt you, you know. Nice polite 
document, it is!” 

“ But you know why—you knew at the 
time why we didn’t tell the truth about 
you! The lawyers knew—they wouldn’t 
have me give him to you!” Suddenly she 
felt entirely helpless. The law she would 
invoke was so inaccessible now, and, until 
she could appeal, it was on Harry’s side, 
and he knew it. “ You know you’ve no 
right! You never cared! He might have 
been a dog I’d picked up in the street, for 
dll you cared! Go away! You shan’t have 
him—ever!” 

Down in her subconscious mind she 
knew that this was childish, unworthy of 
her, unworthy of Van’s mother, but she 
could not shake off her panic. There was 
nothing to prevent his going out there, 
picking her boy up bodily, and carrying 
him off. 

“No right!” he repeated with extrava- 
gant incredulity. ‘“ Has a father no rights, 
then?” 

“ But you’re not! You’ve never been 
one to him—you don’t know what it 
means! He’s mine!” 

“And mine!” he drawled, and let his 
eyes linger on her distorted face. ‘“ Mine, 
too, you know—or isn’t he?” 

It was a sample of his own subtle brand 
of humor, spoken with no more substantial 
intent than to wound her. It struck her 
to white silence—a silence that spread 
about them like something tangible, sin- 
ister. Presently he repeated, more slowly, 
more intently: 
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“T say he’s mine, too—or isn’t he?” 

Harry Post’s conception of life was a 
thing to provoke wonder and pity. He re- 
garded it as an affair of intrigue and eva- 
sion, of pleasures that were not pleasures 
unless they were the issue of craft or sub- 
terfuge. Ellen knew this, and knew that 
the impulsive, vicious jest was gathering 
substance from her continued silence. 

“Oh, I wish he weren’t, and then you’d 
have no right to him!” she wanted to cry 
out. 

The words never came. Instead, she 
was amazed at the sudden tumult of hope 
that swept her, at the sudden cunning that 
prompted her to drop her eyes as her hus- 
band’s contracted with suspicion. She 
heard him curse softly, and she shrank 
back, her heart pounding the color into 
her cheeks, as if the guilt with which he 
invested her were indeed real. 

“ Well, by God! I might have thought 
as much!” 

And so he might, he told himself, watch- 
ing her flaming face, her twisting white 
hands. He must have been a fool, indeed! 


He had a sense of relief, almost, for here 
they were on common ground, as they had 


never been before. He had never under- 
stood her chaste austerity, her implacable 
purity; but this was something he could 
understand. In her desperately waiting 
young eyes and heaving breasts, he read 
nothing but guilt. Of a sudden he felt 
himself vindicated. 

“Well, well!” he said, laughing softly. 
“So that honor is not mine, after all! 
Would you think me impertinent if I ven- 
tured to inquire who is the fortunate— 
er—gentleman?” 

She had followed his thoughts as if he 
had spoken them, and she heard herself 
saying—still with that detached unbelief in 
her own guile: 

“You have no right to ask. 
questioned you!” 

“No,” he conceded, and rocked gently 
from heel to toe, still looking at her. 
“ That’s true enough.” 

He was feeling almost buoyant, almost 
friendly toward her; but, most of all, he 
was feeling the need of a drink. 

She never remembered what was said 
between them after that. Even before he 
went, the knowledge of what she had done 
was adding to her panic; but he left be- 
lieving it, believing in her guilt, because 
it was so much easier for him to believe 


I—I never 
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in evil than in good. That that hysterical 
impulse could ever react discredit to her- 
self or her son, she did not fear. Harry 
Post would have difficulty in winning cre- 
dence for such a tale, were he to tell it. 

Not that Ellen considered this at the 
time. It was hours before she was capable 
of sobe: thought, so heady were her tri- 
umph and her relief. 


Ill 


TWENTY years after that trying scene 
in her father’s old house, Ellen Post stood 
beside her hostess, Ilsa Frey, greeting a 
constantly lengthening line of guests that 
poured in to them through the halls. The 
occasion was one of Miss Frey’s rare so- 
cial gestures, marking the formal announce- 
ment of the engagement of her niece, Theo- 
dosia Frey, more comfortably known as 
‘““ Dody,” to Van Buren Post. The draw- 
ing-rooms were already: crowded, and EIl- 
len’s responses to the cordial stream flow- 
ing past her were becoming more labored, 
the pressure of her fingers more limp. 

She was not greatly changed. Only in 
the movies do women age, whiten, and 
grow feeble in two decades. Ellen’s soft, 
fair hair did not reveal to the casual glance 
the few gray threads she knew were there. 
Her loosely corseted figure looked less ma- 
ture than it had seemed twenty years be- 
fore in its hourglass stays. Time had been 
gentle and indulgent with her, and had 
given her the choicest of his other gifts 
when he had taken youth from her. 

It was evident that the shadow in her 
eyes to-night was unusual, so alien was it 
to the happy serenity of her face and bear- 
ing. For twenty-three years those eyes had 
required only her son’s happiness to make 
them shine; and to-night Van was happy 
—happy as even he had never been. 

She could see him where he stood with 
Dody, pivot of the milling throng, hand- 
some and vigorous and light-hearted, with 
a perceptible hint of the Briton in his 
speech and manner; for they had gone to 
England before he was four, and he had 
been educated there. Not until four years 
ago, when the news of Harry Post’s death 
had reached her, had she brought him home 
to matriculate at an Eastern college. Now 
even college was past, and the autumn 
would mark the addition of his name to 
that of an old and honored New York busi- 
ness firm. 

“ Tired, Ellen?” 
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“ No—oh, no,” Ellen stammered, and 
dragged her eyes away from the shiny 
black head of her son. 

“‘ Just the same,” Ilsa Frey said, in her 
dry, thin voice, “I don’t think a chair and 
a little sustenance would be out of order.” 

She wagged a finger at a hovering man- 
servant, and waved off the pink ices he 
promptly offered. 

“Coffee!” she told him shortly, and 
swept the scene about her with tired, grati- 
fied eyes. 

The house was large, and so patterned 
that on occasion the entire right wing of 
the lower floor could be transformed into 
a noble hall, with only pillared arches to 
separate the rooms. Just now it was a 
lively mosaic of color, a shrill medley of 
sound. 

“Tf the entire State of Connecticut isn’t 
here,” she said grimly to Ellen, “ it’s not 
my fault. Dody’s democratic, you know, 
to the point of bolshevism. If there are 
any class distinctions nowadays, you need 
a magnifying glass to see them!” 

Ellen said dutifully—for she was going 
to be Dody’s mother-in-law: 

“So much more emphasis is placed upon 


what you are than who you are, these 
days.” She smiled up at her hostess. ‘ In 
our day it was different.” 

Coming at the same time as her coffee, 
the compliment softened Miss Frey. She 
was ten years older than Ellen Post, and 


they both knew it. She was a tall woman 
—taller by several inches than Ellen—with 
singularly square shoulders and sharp el- 
bows, like a tin soldier. Addicted to black 
satin and moulted feather fans, she still 
had her roots in the last century. 

“ A gorgeous fundamentalist,” Dody had 
called her. 

“Though I'll wager the girl doesn’t 
know what it means,” her aunt confided to 
Ellen. 

Dody was her own weakness. For her 
orphaned niece she had repatterned her 
life, and toward Dody’s casual heresies she 
preserved an admirable tolerance. Ellen 
had often wondered what her sister-in- 
law’s honest sentiments were in regard to 
Dody’s engagement, but there was a re- 
serve about Ilsa Frey that discouraged in- 
timacies. Even this coming marriage be- 
tween the boy and the girl had failed to 
change the formal cordiality of their 
elders’ relationship. 

Though Ilsa professed herself delighted 
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with the arrangement, Ellen wondered if 
something of the same rebellion that was 
churning within herself was not also at 
work behind that resolutely cheerful face. 
For Ellen was unreconciled, and hated her- 
self for it, as if for some disloyalty to Van. 
It was as if Ilsa had followed her thoughts 
when she said: 

“‘ Well, they’ll soon be married and free 
of us!” 

The desolate undertone in that dry voice 
was perfectly audible to Ellen. It sur- 
prised her into a banality: 

“That is life, I suppose.” 

“I expect so,” Miss Frey agreed grimly. 

“Have you thought that I’m indirectly 
responsible for their engagement?” Ellen 
asked lightly. “It was my idea to spend 
this last free summer of Van’s up here. 
He’s probably told you that we almost 
went abroad, instead; but I urged him to 
come here.” 

Ilsa Frey’s eyes twinkled. 

“He doesn’t give you any credit. 
says it was fate.” 

“We've been so happy up here!” Ellen 
confided. ‘I spent my summers up here 
in these dear old hills when I was a girl, 
and I wanted him to love it, too. He had 
never known anything but England, you 
see. Of course, I knew he liked Dody, but 
I never dreamed—” 

““No one ever does,” Ilsa reminded her. 

“‘T only hope,” Ellen said from her heart, 
“that they'll be happy!” 

“IT wouldn’t worry about that. Young 
people see to that for themselves these 
days.” 

Ellen looked across the restless tide of 
heads in the drawing-room to where Van 
stood beside his fiancée, still centering a 
voluble group. She saw that his arm was 
linked in Dody’s, and that his eyes never 
left the girl’s animated face. 

Dody was no beauty. ° She had a round 
and rosy face, with a wide mouth and a 
shorn crown of curly brown hair. There 
were a few golden freckles upon her non- 
descript nose, and her gray eyes were al- 
ways merry. To-night her pale yellow 
frock was scarcely more than a slip, leav- 
ing her slender silken legs visible almost 
to the knees. Perfectly adequate legs, 
they were, too, on tennis court or dance 
floor, for Dody was the possessor of a 
buoyant vitality that would have been vul- 
gar in Ellen’s girlhood. 

The young people, surfeited with food, 
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began to drift toward the French windows 
and the terrace, where the uneven bricks 
had been boarded over, and whence floated 
the renewed sobs of a jazz orchestra. For 
an hour Ellen raised her voice to compete 
with the fevered rhythms of the Charles- 
ton, and then she went to find Dody and 
Van. 

“ You’re not going yet?” Dody panted. 
She was moist and rosy from her exertions. 
They had followed Ellen to the end of the 
terrace, and halted there beside some 
sleepy-headed irises. The lantern-strung 
terrace, the bright, scant frocks of the girls, 
the voluptuous throb of the music, com- 
bined to lend a sort of orgiastic fever to 
the scene. ‘ Don’t go yet,” pleaded Dody. 
“The party’s just begun!” 

“ Better stick around, mother,” Van ad- 
vised. Van, Ellen thought, looked as if he 
had swallowed the essence of all happiness. 
“We're just getting oiled up—look at Do- 
dy’s hair!” 

Ellen knew it was the cunning device of 
the lover intent upon focusing the world’s 
attention upon his love. She had noticed 
that his every gesture to-night had seemed 
to shout: 

“Look at her! She’s mine!” 

Dody, however, promptly slapped away 
the finger he had thrust into a damp curl, 
and warned sharply: 

“Lay off my hair, brother! 
cious, don’t paw me!” 

Ellen winced, recovered, and made an 
apologetic reference to her fatigue. 

“ Old ladies, you know, need their sleep,” 
she said. 

“ Old! 


My gra- 


So’s your grandpop!” scorned 
Dody, and Ellen felt that the girl’s clear, 
unwavering gray gaze was drilling its way 
into the most secret places of her mind. 


“ That’s just your line! Say, if I can only 
look as precious as you when my son’s 
grown up—” 

Ellen stopped her with a kiss and a gen- 
tle, deprecatory little squeeze of the girl’s 
Slender waist. 

“Run along and be happy, now. Good 
night, dears—good night, little daughter!”’ 
she forced herself to say tenderly. 

She was surprised to feel Dody’s breath 
on her cheek again, and to hear: 

“ Night, Mother Ellen! You'll grow to 
love me—see if you don’t!” 

Ellen assured her that this was already 
so, and kissed her again; but she was a 
little shocked by the deep sagacity of the 
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words. Driving the four miles home 
through the sweet summer night, she told 
herself that, of course, she would grow to 
love Dody. Had she not, for more than 
twenty years, prayed that she might love 
Van’s wife, and prepared herself against 
the inevitable approach of that shadowy 
rival? 

Dody was very different from the gentle 
and adoring creature her prayers had con- 
noted. It had been difficult to reconcile 
herself to the girl’s forthright frankness, 
her scorn of sentimentality, the unblushing 
candor with which she faced the sacred 
mysteries of marriage. Always Ellen had 
found it easy to share her son’s passion, 
whether for a new cravat, his sports, a 
pretty face—easy because to share a com- 
mon pleasure meant the strengthening of 
the bond between them. She had been 
very crafty about these small things, and 
now the ultimate test had come. She must 
love the girl her son loved, or alienate the 
very source of her existence. 

“Please God, I'll learn!” she vowed 
passionately. 

IV 


It was two days after Dody’s engage- 
ment party, and Ellen was reading in her 
room, when the nearing rhythm of a mo- 
tor drew her to the window. It was rain- 
ing, and, though it was only five o’clock, 
an early twilight was already hovering over 
the wet lawns. There was a heavy scent 
of flowers and moist earth in the air, and 
the leafy branches of trees and shrubs 
drooped languidly in the warm, comforting 
drizzle. 

As always when she expected Van, El- 
len’s pulse quickened a little. To-day he 
had been jin town all day, for a conference 
with his prospective employers, and he 
would be bursting with enthusiasms and 
ambitious plans. Through the curtain of 
rain she saw the car curving up the drive, 
and she started downstairs. Then she 
heard, not Van’s voice, but Ilsa Frey’s, and 
hurried to greet her. 

“* My dear Ilsa! 
you had tea?” 

“Tea? No—it doesn’t matter.” 

Following her into the drawing-room, 
Ellen sensed something odd, something ur- 
gent, in the older woman’s manner. 

“T had a fire started, you see. It’s so 
cheerful on a day like this, and the eve- 
nings are growing chilly.” 


How very nice! Have 
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“ Are you alone?” Miss Frey asked, ab- 
ruptly. ‘Could we close that door?” 

“Why, of course.” 

The door closed, Ellen came back to 
where her guest had seated herself before 
the blazing logs. Ilsa had not relaxed, but 
was sitting there tense and very upright, 
her eyes fixed upon Ellen, who cried: 

“My dear friend, is anything the mat- 
ter? You're not ill?” 


“No, I’m not ill,” Ilsa said, and waved 
off the hand that Ellen had anxiously put 
“ You’d better sit down yourself. 
I—I scarcely 


forward. 
Something is the matter. 
know how to tell you.” 

Automatically, Ellen sat down. A name- 
less fear was coming to life within her— 
something long dormant, and now rousing 
at last. 

“You mean,” she whispered, “ that— 
that something has happened—something 
about Dody and Van!” 

“ []—really, my dear, I can’t. You’d 
better read it yourself.” 

From the cluttered depths of her inevi- 
table black silk bag, Miss Frey produced 
a letter and handed it to Ellen. 

“You want me to—” 

“ Just read it,” Ilsa told her, and Ellen 
saw that Miss Frey’s mouth was working 
piteously. “After that we’ll know how to 
deal with the—with the fiend.” 

The big room was full of shadows now, 
and Ellen turned so that the letter should 
catch the light from the fireplace. She 
glanced first at the signature, and, some- 
how, she was not startled at the name she 
saw. 

Penned in a close Spencerian script that 
wavered a little, as the writing of old peo- 
ple will, the letter ran: 


My bear Miss Frey: 

When you have read this, you will understand 
that I have written it with reluctance; but when I 
saw the engagement of your niece to Van Buren 
Post, announced in to-day’s paper, I felt there was 
no alternative than for me to write what I know. 

This young man to whom your niece has 
pledged herself, and who has borne my brother’s 
name since his birth, is not my brother’s son. That 
he should have been known as such all these years, 
I deplore. I tried to persuade my brother, when 
he confided in me before his death, that his chiv- 
alry in concealing the truth was misplaced, and 
would eventually be the cause of great unhappi- 
ness to some innocent girl. For this reason, al- 
though he swore me to secrecy, I long ago resolved 
to speak, should such a contingency as this arise. 

That you may not think my information is 
based upon suspicion or malice, I must tell you 
that my brother’s wife herself made this confession 
in an interview he had with her soon after their 
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divorce. The truth was forced from her when 
my poor brother determined to exercise his pa- 
ternal rights—which the courts had awarded him— 
and bring his child home for a visit. The woman’s 
distress at the thought of parting with her son 
urged her to speak the truth. 

Your family, I know, is one of excellent stand- 
ing and repute. Although this disclosure will 
doubtless cause you pain, I was convinced that 
you would prefer to suffer a brief distress than to 
bear the permanent disgrace of knowing that your 
brother’s daughter was giving herself in marriage 
to a nameless boy of unknown paternity. There 
are still some of us left who attach importance 
to such matters, and you, I believe, are one. 

I leave you to act upon this information as your 
judgment dictates. If I can be of any further 
service to you, pray command me. 

Yours faithfully, 
SaRAH Post SHIELDS. 


It seemed to Ellen that, just as she had 
not been surprised by the primly inscribed 
signature, she had previsioned the contents 
of the letter; yet, by the time she had read 
it, something of her cold horror had spent 
itself. All the peace and security of twenty 
years, all the solid familiarities of the quiet 
room in which she sat, rose about her like 
a silent army to reassure her, to lay low 
this tawdry, melodramatic specter that had 
come back from the grave to menace her. 
She even had a sort of admiration for the 
resolute and loyal old woman who had 
broken her promise to her dead so that she 
might wreak her revenge. 

“Well!” Ellen looked up to find Ilsa 
Frey’s eyes blazing indignantly into her 
own. ‘“ Who is the creature—but I needn’t 
ask. His sister, of course!” 

“His sister—yes.” Ellen bent forward 
and patted the older woman’s bony knee. 
“I’m so sorry! It must have upset you 
dreadfully.” 

“Upset me! I don’t know that I’ve 
ever been so furious! What’s the matter 
with the—the female? Doesn’t she know 
there’s such a thing as criminal slander? 
How does she dare?” 

“But you see,” Ellen explained gently, 
and her distress was all for Ilsa Frey now, 
“she loved him and believed in him, in 
spite of everything.” 

“Rubbish! As if everybody didn’t 
know what Harry Post was! I never saw 
the man, but I heard enough. She might 
have known he was lying, if he ever told 
her any such thing—which I doubt.” 

“ But he must have told her,” Ellen said 
thoughtfully. ‘She wouldn’t have written 
otherwise. She’s a good woman, really. 
She couldn’t understand—that was all.” 
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“ Couldn’t understand what? The wo- 
man’s just trying—” 

“TJ mean she couldn’t understand my 
motive in telling him—that is, in giving 
him to understand that the baby wasn’t 
his.” 

“Your motive in—telling him! You 
mean, then, that it’s—that it’s true?” 

“Tt’s true I let him believe the baby 
wasn’t his,” Ellen explained, coloring at 
the memory and at the sound of the words. 
“He came out from town one day when I 
was alone, and I was horribly afraid that 
he would take Van—and when I saw that 
he suspected me, I—well, I deliberately let 
him think he was right.” She made an 
impatient gesture of distaste, the thing 
sounded so bald, so nasty. “I’m so sorry 
this has happened! Somehow I never 
thought he would tell Sarah, or I might 
have prepared you.” 

She was looking wretchedly into the fire, 
her nervous fingers twisting her handker- 
chief. Ilsa Frey’s voice came to her, oddly 
thin and high. 

“You mean that she didn’t make it up, 
then? You mean—you actually confessed 
that he wasn’t Van’s father? That some 


other man—when you were innocent—you 
let him think—” 

It was too preposterous, too revolting, 
pawing the horrid dead thing to pieces like 
this, when it should have been disposed of 
with light inconsequence. 

“T know it must sound pretty dreadful 


to you. It was, too, I suppose. It was 
hysterical, common, anything you like; 
but I was very young. I loved my baby, 
and suddenly he appeared—suddenly, when 
I'd no one to turn to. I’d have told him 
anything to be rid of him and keep my 
baby from him.” 

“But a thing like that!” panted Ilsa 
Frey. “To tell such a thing—” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary for me to ¢ell him 
anything.” Ellen was aware that her voice 
tasped with impatience. ‘He was the 
kind of man who thought all men and 
women were—well, it wasn’t necessary to 
confess a thing like that. I just didn’t 
contradict him when I saw what he thought. 
You understand—” 

She stopped there, fascinated by the 
quick, efficient gestures of her visitor’s 
hands. Ilsa was drawing the silk bag to- 
gether, pulling on her gloves, straightening 
her hat, and speaking all the while in a 
perfectly toneless, dispassionate voice. 
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“ Understand? Well—well, doubtless I 
should. Still, it’s a bit difficult, I confess, 
to understand how any woman—how any 
good woman—could permit such suspi- 
cions to go unprotested, under any circum- 
stances.” She had risen, and was moving 
slowly, sedately, toward the door, drawing 
her wraps about her as she went. She 
might have been adding some final words 
to a casual controversy. “ It’s unfortunate 
that such a thing could happen—so upset- 
ting! I hope Dody hasn’t been worried. 
I left no word. No, please don’t ring. 
Still raining, I see. Good night!” 

Ellen, who saw what had happened, 
wanted to clutch her and cry out: 

“Why, you don’t believe me! You 
think I’m guilty!” 

But she knew that it was useless. She 
knew that such an avowal would not reach 
Ilsa Frey now, knew that with the peculiar 
facility women have for absenting them- 
selves in spirit, Dody’s aunt had placed 
herself beyond Ellen’s reach. 


V 


ELLEN went back into the library, too 
completely stunned for the moment to 
think, even to review that last twenty min- 
utes. She could only remember Ilsa Frey’s 
cold and courteous leave-taking, and re- 
peat wonderingly: 

“Why, she doesn’t believe me!” 

An interval of this, and she was explain- 
ing to herself, with a sort of pleasure in 
the discovery: 

“She doesn’t understand, of course, 
never having been a mother.” 

That was it. Ilsa didn’t understand how 
motherhood armed women, how artful and 
ingenious they could be in defense of their 
young. 

To be sure, Ellen was ashamed of that 
memory. She never thought about it, con- 
Sciously, but she had never regretted it. 
She had merely borrowed a page from 
Harry Post’s lewd breviary in a moment 
of terrible need, just as the most timid 
woman will pick up an ax to protect herself 
from a mad dog. The strategy had served 
her purpose. She had never dreamed that 
it might return, a boomerang to hurt Van 
—Van, for whom she had faced the sting 
of guilt. 

He didn’t look hurt, standing there in 
the doorway. He looked very handsome 
and almost foolishly happy. He looked, 
indeed, startlingly as Harry Post had 
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looked when Ellen first saw him, twenty 
odd years ago. To be sure, the resem- 
blance had been apparent from Van’s lit- 
tle-boy days, but to-night she saw it with 
a fresh significance. 

“H’lo, mum! Say—” 

“Why, Van dear! Back already? I 
didn’t hear your car.” 

“‘ Say,” he repeated, striding toward the 
fireplace and stooping to kiss her en route, 
“ wasn’t that Aunt Ilsa’s car that went out 
just as I came in? I roared at her, but she 
rolled right past.” 

“Why—probably she didn’t hear you, 
dear.” 

“‘So’s your uncle! We both slowed up. 
I waited for her to get free of the gate, and 
I roared at her. Say ”—for Ellen’s pale 
cheeks and wounded eyes had come into 
focus at last—‘ what’s up? You all right, 
mum? You look all shot.” 

“Nonsense! Run along and wash. 


Dinner soon, darling.” 

“Who says I’m dirty? Say, I mean it— 
anything happened? You’re keeping some- 
thing from papa!” 

He took her sternly into his arms, and 
she managed to achieve something akin to 


a smile. 

“Don’t be silly. Go and get ready for 
dinner, and then come and tell me all about 
your day.” 

“Call me silly, and I'll lie right down 
and have hysterics!” he informed her in a 
falsetto whine, and went leaping up the 
stairs. 

Ellen got out of her chair and fell to 
pacing the room. More and more the 
gravity of the situation became apparent. 
If Ilsa would snub Van—and certainly she 
had snubbed him! Ellen wanted to laugh. 
It seemed so puerile, so shabby! And, of 
course, Ilsa would tell Dody. 

The thought of Dody halted her, bring- 
ing a faint reassurance that became a hap- 
py conviction. Whatever Ilsa might tell 
Dody, nothing could alter the girl’s deter- 
mination to marry Van—if she loved him. 
The new generation had broken the lead- 
ing strings that fettered the old. 

After all, neither she nor Ilsa mattered. 
The fact that she had so often secretly de- 
plored was like a steadying drug now. 
Eventually, Ilsa would have to understand, 
because of Dody. 

When Van came down, they settled 
themselves before the deep, old fireplace, 
though Van protested. 
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“My word! 
in August?” 

Ellen reminded him, smiling when he 
stretched his long legs to the blaze: 

“Tt will soon be September, son.” 

“ And in a couple of months I'll be a 
proud husband—and a hard-working busi- 
ness man,” he chuckled. 

He and Dody were to be married at 
Thanksgiving. ‘Something to be thank- 
ful for all the rest of my days,” he had 
said, chokingly, when the date was decided 
upon. 

“Tell me about your trip, dear. How 
did you find New York—and business?” 

“Why, that office,” he told her earnest- 
ly, “is just managing to totter along until 
little Van gets in there and tells ’em how 
to run things!” 

He struck a pompous pose, puffing out 
his cheeks ridiculously, and then they both 
laughed. For the next half hour Ellen was 
favored with an exclusive view of his pro- 
digious dreams. Then he delved into his 
pocket and produced a tooled leather case. 

“ And say, look! Look what I brought 
Dody!” 

He held it out to his mother—a lumi- 
nous thread of platinum, and dangling from 
it an unbelievably tiny watch, set in a 
sphere of opalescent glass. Ellen cried out 
her admiration for it. Revolving slowly 
at the end of its chain, it caught the ruddy 
light from the burning logs and became an 
enchantment of shifting color. 

“Lovely, lovely!” Ellen applauded. 
“ She’ll love it!” 

“Tsn’t it the darnedest dingle-dangle?” 
Van demanded fondly. “And the little 
beggar goes. Listen to it tick!” 

He ate his dinner with the eager voracity 
of a lover who is hungry, but has no time 
to waste at table. 

“T don’t believe you know what you’ve 
eaten,” Ellen protested. ‘“ Aren’t you go- 
ing to wait for some coffee?” 

“ Dody’ll give me some, if I want it— 
if you don’t mind, precious.” He went off 
for his coat, and came back to hug his 
mother. “ Look here, if nobody’s coming, 
you’d better go to bed. ‘You look all shot 
to cinders.” 

When zhe had drunk her coffee, Ellen 
went upstairs tc her own room. Now that 
her son had gone, she found herself nervous 
to the point of collapse. A host of fears 
beset her. What had happened between 
Dody and her aunt during those last two 


Why do you want a fire 
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or three hours? How had the girl received 
the story? 

Why, oh, why had she not confided in 
Van? It had been wrong to send him off 
unarmed like that! Suppose—suppose a 
thousand things that her solitude and the 
gentle wash of the rain against her win- 
dows made suddenly so terribly real and 
menacing! 

She had been walking the floor franti- 
cally. Now she forced herself to sit down, 
to fold her hands calmly in her lap, like a 
schoolgirl in disgrace. The thing was pre- 
posterous. Only a bigoted old maid with 
the vision of a bat in the sun could have 
made it seem otherwise. 

Yet, as she held herself there in her 
chair, she felt again the same throat-pinch- 
ing suspense that she had known when her 
little boy had his tonsils out. They had 
shut her away from him in a cold little 
cell of a room, as if she could not see it all 
in every last bloody detail. 

She shook off the memory, tried to shake 
off the vague dread that possessed her— 
and then she heard Van’s steps on the 
stairs. He came and stood in her door- 


way, and there was a baffled and bewil- 
dered look in his young eyes that aged him 
monstrously. 

“Van, dear!” 

“She’s gone,” he said wonderingly, as 


if only now realizing it. “ Dody’s gone, 
mother. She’s ditched me!” 

“Nonsense!” Ellen cried, almost angri- 
ly. “What do you mean?” 

“She’s gone,” he repeated simply. 
“They’ve all gone—lit out—Aunt Ilsa— 
all of em. Nobody there but Powers—you 
know, the butler. He stood in the door- 
way, and wouldn’t even let me in—dragon 
guarding the gate, that sort of stuff. He 
said they’d been called away suddenly, and 
were closing the house. Wouldn’t tell me 
where they’d gone. Said he didn’t know.” 

“But Dody had left you a message, 
darling!” 

It was obvious that she had left nothing 
of the sort, but Ellen was fighting hard for 
control. 

“ Not a word,” he said, and came slowly 
into the room. “ You know, mum, I had 
the—well, a sort of a hunch, to-night, on 
my way over. You know what I mean— 
women call it intuition. Anyway, I got 
thinking about the way Aunt Ilsa cut me, 
and then about the way you looked when 
Icame in. Well, something’s up, isn’t it?” 
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His wounded eyes piteously defied her to 
tell him anything that he could not bear. 
“Come on! Spill it! You know—” 

“Sonny darling, I don’t know anything 
that should keep Dody from you if she 
loves you.” 

“You do know something, though. I 
thought so!” 

He was so crushed, so gallantly deter- 
mined not to show it, that his mother 
caught him to her with a sob. She felt his 
vigorous young heart beating fast beneath 
her cheek, and the tensed muscles of his 
arms as they closed about her. 

“Sit down, dear. I’m—I’m going to 
tell you.” 

The sound of the rain wrapped the room 
about and isolated them. They sat with 
her little writing table between them. Van 
propped his elbow upon it, and sunk his 
chin in his palm. He sat there, his dark 
eyes pulling at her, and she found herself 
stammering miserably, overcome by an 
acute shyness almost more intolerable than 
her pain. 

Once, while she was talking, she caught 
the glint of fire in Van’s increasingly rest- 
less hands, and saw that he was playing 
with Dody’s “ dingle-dangle.” Presently 
he laid it on the table and fixed his brood- 
ing eyes upon the lovely, glowing thing. 

She watched him grow up as she talked. 
She saw the emotions aroused by her tale 
mature the youthful contours of his face 
like the invisible fingers of a sculptor. 

“T should have told you before, my 
darling, if I had thought it necessary; but 
I haven’t liked remembering it. It was 
the desperate gesture of a desperate wom- 
an. I never thought the time would come 
—I wanted you to think as well of your 
father as you could.” 

“'You—you didn’t think he’d tell any 
one?” 

“TI wasn’t afraid of that,” she said. 
“ You see, I knew it wouldn’t matter if he 
did. That was his tragedy. It was igno- 
ble of me, but I knew that no one—no 
one I cared about—would believe him. I 
counted on that, when I realized what I 
had done.” 

“She believed it!” 
bitterly. 

“No, it wasn’t his story that Aunt Ilsa 
believed. She thought he had lied to his 
sister—out of his desire for revenge, I sup- 
pose. She was very dear and very indig- 
nant. It was when I tried to explain to 


he reminded her 
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her that she changed. She couldn’t see 
how any virtuous woman could pretend 
to have committed a sin—that particular 
sin. When I told her that I had done that 
very thing—well, I doubt if she even heard 
my reasons. I had virtually admitted that 
the accusations in the letter were true.” 

“The filthy-minded old—” 

“No, dear! You mustn’t be too hard 
on her. She’s a good woman. She doesn’t 
realize that mothers can be wonderfully 
vicious and cunning if their young are 
attacked.” 

“So she thinks I’m a—” 

“Don’t, Van!” 

“That’s what she’s told Dody!”’ 

“ Dody would never believe it.” 

He laughed raucously. 

“‘ She’s ditched me, hasn’t she?” 

“T can’t believe it, dear.” She could, 
though. What else was there for her to 
believe? But his need was greater than 
her welling hatred for the girl. ‘She 
wouldn’t believe it. She’ll come back—or 
you'll hear from her. Just be patient, 
dear!” 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
for a moment they could hear, above the 


drizzling rain, the busy ticking of the little 


watch between them. 

“By God!” he cried, hoarsely. “If 
she’d believe that, I don’t want her any 
more than she wants me!” Then his head 
went down beside the dingle-dangle, and 
he was sobbing gaspingly: “I loved her so, 
mother! I loved her so!” 


VI 


On her knees that night Ellen prayed 
endlessly: 

“ Dear God, he’s so young, and youth is 
so defenseless! Don’t punish him for my 
weakness!” 

Through the long night she lashed her- 
self with self-reproaches; knew a primi- 
tive rage against Ilsa Frey that frightened 
her. By breakfast time she had partial 
control of herself, and told the haggard 
boy opposite her: 

“You know, son, it’s these tests that 
make us grow, if we can withstand them.” 
She managed a pathetic grin. ‘“ You know 
“a old proverb —love must be tried by 

re.” 

He grinned back at her, but it was a 
ghastly performance. The day was ghast- 
ly. And such a day, with a repentant sun 
drying a new-washed world, polishing each 
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leaf until it shone, coaxing the sulky flow- 
ers to renewed beauty! The windows were 
open to the wide porches and dipping lawns, 
but all day Van wandered about the house, 
strolling from one telephone extension to 
the other, plucking off the receiver while 
the bell still whirred, simulating a blithe 
inconsequence when the call was for his 
mother, a hearty cordiality if the speaker 
was one of his own cronies. 

After luncheon a merry contingent ap- 
peared from the country club, and tried to 
draw lim away. 

“Say, Van, where’s Dody?” some one 
shouted. 

“We just drove over there, and they’re 
shutting the place up,” another voice 
chimed in. 

“ The bird had flow-u-un!” a beflanneled 
youth bawled heartrendingly. 

Hearing this, Ellen shuddered. With 
the ruthless persistence of youth, they har- 
ried Van until his voice, quivering with 
nerves, flailed them: 

“Say, get out, will you? 
fore I pull all your teeth!” 

“Don’t strike me, Van!” pleaded a 
pretty girl in mock terror. “I’m only a 
helpless woman!” 

But they went at last, and Ellen wrung 
her hands in helpless secret agony. There 
was still the telephone, and her body might 
have been the bell, so racked was she by 
its recurrent jangle. She thought she had 
never known anything more pitiful, more 
harrowing, than the haggard reserve that 
had succeeded the boy’s despair of the 
night before. She knew how useless were 
the orotund philosophies of youth; and yet 
she could not offer him the little help she 
might have given, for he had regretted his 
weakness, and was guarding himself against 
a relapse by shutting himself away from 
her perilous sympathy. 

At dinner he was white, hollow-eyed— 
and loquacious. He looked curiously thin, 
and ate nothing. 

Later, some friends of Ellen’s dropped 
in. She heard them coming, went out on 
the porch to greet them, and kept them 
there in the obscuring twilight. Somehow 
she contributed her share to their easy 
chatter, although every moment she was 
conscious of that restless, suffering figure 
indoors. When it grew dark, she still did 
not suggest that they should go inside, and 
it must have been eleven o’clock when Van 
spoke to her from the doorway. 


Get out be- 
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“Going for a bit of a drive, mother. 
Evening, folks!” 

Ellen’s throat filled thickly at the jaunty 
note in his voice. 

“Why, Van!” cried one of the guests. 
“ Where’s your Dody?” 

““Where’s romance hiding out?” said 
another. ‘“‘ A newly engaged young man—” 

“Run along, dear,” Ellen told him 
quickly, determined to save him. “ It will 
freshen you up. He’s had a wretched head 
all day,” she explained. ‘A summer cold 
coming on, I’m afraid.” 

When they had gone, she went upstairs, 
but not to sleep. It was after two when 
she heard his car, and, presently, his step 
in the hall. She picked up a book, sat 
down, and was reading absorbedly when 
he paused at the open door. 

“Hello, there! Not asleep?” 

“No, dear. Did you have a nice ride?” 

“Good enough. Any—any telephone 
calls for me?” 

She shook her head. His face was un- 
believably haggard, but his eyes burned, 
and, when he took a step toward her, he 
swayed a little uncertainly. She got up, 
went to him, and kissed him. His breath 
reeked with whisky. She held him closer 
and reproached him lightly: 

“Oh, Van—Van dear!” 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“Vou know, sonny!” 

He did know, and grinned thinly. 

“T’m all right. Met some of the fel- 
lows, and had a drink—or two, maybe. 
Sort of needed ’em.” 

After he had gone to his room, she went 
gropingly back to her chair. Her teeth 
were chattering, and she was clammy cold. 

For more than twenty-four hours she 
had been suffering acutely for—and with 
—her stricken son. ‘That had been suffer- 
ing. She had functioned normally, if pain- 
fully, like any other woman under similar 
circumstances. This was different. This 
was terror—a terror that froze and crip- 
pled her, the fear that Van was at last 
coming into his only inheritance from his 
father. 

No new fear, this! It had been with 
her constantly until, when the boy had 
swung out of adolescence into a clean and 
continent maturity, she had abandoned it. 
She claimed not a little credit for his es- 
cape, for she had always thought of that 
hereditary menace as something within 
him, but in embryo, like the seeds of some 
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poisonous plant that must not be permit- 
ted to grow. 

Always, with this in mind, she had strug- 
gled to protect him from any emotional 
crisis that might nourish his sorry heritage; 
and now it had sprung into life, fostered by 
his first despair. He had been drunk— 
well, almost drunk, and it was Dody’s 
fault. 

The resentment this aroused in her was 
invaded by a wild self-pity. She told her- 
self that, unlike most mothers, she had 
asked only for Van’s happiness, even at the 
expense of her own. She had not been 
reconciled to his marriage with Dody, but 
she had kept silence for his sake; and now 
Dody had cast him off. For what? Where 
was the high defiance, the boasted license, 
of the new generation? 

Ellen felt herself slipping into hysteria. 
She decided that she must go to Ilsa Frey 
—she must reclaim Dody for Van. She 
would prove that Van was, indeed, Harry 
Post’s son. A simple matter! 

“Look at him, if you want proof!” she 
would say. “The likeness is unmistak- 
able! Ask any one who knew Harry Post 
—any one!” 

But who was there to ask? To whom 
of that world, from which she had so ef- 
fectively dropped away, might she turn 
now? How could she run crying through 
the streets of the past: 

“You knew him! 
son!” 

But this was panic, pure and simple. 
Why should she want to reclaim Dody for 
Van, when the girl had already proved 
herself unworthy? Had she really loved 
the boy, Ilsa’s tale would have evoked 
nothing but laughter. No, that was over. 
Let the girl go! 

Besides, her terror had made too much 
of Van’s deflection. The boy was safe. A 
frustrated love affair did not imply a young 
man’s ruin, these days. If he had not 
been Harry Post’s son, she would have had 
no fears; and the modern scientists were 
discrediting heredity. She repeated these 
assurances over and over when fatigue 
forced her, at last, to bed and to sleep. 

But the following days brought her 
small comfort. Besides concealing his 
wound from them, Van was forced to com- 
bat the ruthless taunts and gibes of his 
lively contemporaries. His defense was no 
great success. He had been too deeply, 
too earnestly in love, and, unlike most of 
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his friends, he had had little experience in 
casual affairs of the heart. After a day or 
two, Ellen saw little of him. Often his 
car was out of the garage before she was 
downstairs in the morning. She invented 
fictitious business interests to account for 
his absence, and presently his blithe coterie 
abandoned him. 

But it was not business that took him 
away. Van had found a potent drug to 
allay his misery. Not only that, but it re- 
stored his capacity for pleasure—not for 
the pleasures he had known hitherto, but 
for a lighter, sprightlier fare designed for 
briefer diversion. 

And now Ellen grew familiar with the 
night sounds that enliven the hours be- 
tween midnight and dawn—the whippoor- 
will’s plaint, the night hawk’s hoarse cry, 
the faint toot and rumble of the trains, the 
shrill levity of drunken revelers. The foot- 
steps that passed her door these days, some- 
times when dawn was looking over the tree- 
tops, were never steady. 

Rumors, like little echoes, began to in- 
vade the quiet Connecticut hills. Her 
friends regarded her with compassion. She 
wanted to shout to them: 

“Don’t blame him! It’s my fault!” 


She knew that they were thinking of. 


Harry Post; that, although to most of them 
he was a myth of hearsay, they were tak- 
ing a morbid pleasure in recalling his down- 
fall. They pictured Van’s case as hope- 
less, and said that blood would tell. 

Some of these choicer morsels came back 
to Ellen, but they found her impervious. 
Since that first night of agony she had re- 
captured both her pride and her composure. 
She had stoutly declared to herself that 
Van was as much her son as Harry Post’s 
—more, for she had given him not only his 
life, but her own as well. He was young, 
and he had received the most crushing 
blow that youth can receive. It had struck 
him, for the moment, from the path she 
had hewn for him; but he would return— 
not penitent, but wiser, perhaps. 

She was fighting for him with faith, now, 
and winning, it appeared. Then, one day, 
Dody’s ring was returned to him, with a 
neat package of letters and trinkets, and 
the following morning there were fresh ru- 
mors afloat. 

VII 


Fork BEACH lies at a remote point on 
Long Island. The weary call it a restful 
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place, because, on three sides, there is 
nothing to look at but the sea, arid patches 
of beach grass, and a ragged ribbon of 
sand. 

Dody Frey had been for nearly three 
weeks at Fork Beach, occupying, with her 
aunt, a suite at the one hotel on the beach. 
It was an unpretentious éstablishment, 
popular with convalescents and young mar- 
ried people with children. Dody had borne 
the first week in a state, as she expressed 
it, of suspended animation. The remain- 
der of the time she had quite frankly 
moped. 

“ But don’t worry, lamb! 
the old dog yet!” 

She had been standing at the window, 
looking out at the sea, and she turned to 
smile at her aunt. 

“There’s always life in youth,” Ilsa 
Frey told her, from the bed. “If I can 
just pull myself out of this slough of what- 
ever it is, you'll find that nothing will help 
you so much as a good voyage. You’ve 
never been to Spain. Now, Madrid—” 

“Yes, I know, darling,” Dody said dry- 
ly; “but I haven’t said I want to go.” 

Ilsa sighed, and relaxed among her pil- 
lows. It seemed to her that with every 
passing day of those three weeks, her pil- 
lows had grown harder. The mattress, too, 
had perversely developed unexpected ridges 
and hollows. 

“Tf you want to know the real character 
of a bed, just stay in it for three weeks,” 
she told Dody. ‘I suppose it’s the best 
the Fork affords.” 

“It’s a terrible place, whichever way 
you look at it,” replied her niece, and came 
and stood at the foot of the bed. The 
salutary air of the beach had done little 
for Dody. She was hollow-eyed and thin. 
The freckles on her cheeks and nose were 
more than ever apparent against the pal- 
lor of her skin. “ Speaking of the place, 
auntie, you might as well know that I 
wrote to Uncle Franklin, and he’s coming 
down to-day.” 

Miss Frey jerked herself upright. A dull 
color rode up her thin throat, and so, an- 
grily, into her face. 

“Now, why on earth did you do a thing 
like that? You’ve probably frightened him 
to death! Anyway, how did you know he 
was back?” 

‘He wrote that he was coming on the 
Saronia. Well, it got in two or three days 
I addressed the letter to his club. I 


There’s life in 


ago. 
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knew you’d be sore, but here you are still 
in bed, after nearly three weeks, and no 
better. I don’t think that fool doctor 
knows his business.” 

“Of course he does!” fumed Iisa. 
“Nothing the matter with me but nervous 
exhaustion—/ know that.” 

“ Just the same, I thought Uncle Frank 
ought to know,” Dody declared quietly. 
“He'll be along any minute. I suppose 
you want your bed jacket.” 

“The blue one,” acquiesced Miss Frey, 
petulantly. 


Franklin Frey was as plump as his sis- 
ter was thin, as pink as she was sallow, as 
amenable as she was implacable. They 
were alike, however, in that they were both 
arrogantly self-sufficient, both inherent 
misogamists—for Franklin, like Ilsa, had 
never married—and both equally fond of 
their dead brother’s child. 

Since he had relinquished his business 
interests, Franklin had been much abroad. 
Dody was still listening resignedly to her 
aunt’s fretful protests that he should not 
have been bothered, when he was an- 
nounced. He came into the room like a 
plump, pink breeze. His greeting was a 
shout of incredulity at seeing Ilsa prone 
among the pillows, for the first time in his 
life. 

“Don’t talk to me! I won’t believe a 
word! You’re playing possum; but what 
in God’s name did you come here to do it 
for?” 

“‘ My good soul, I didn’t choose the time, 
or the place. Don’t be a fool! There’s 
a chair. There’s nothing serious the mat- 
ter. I’m tired—that’s all.” 

“She’s been in that bed every minute 
since we got here,’”’ Dody vouchsafed dark- 
ly. ‘‘She’s got a fool country doctor, who 
says it’s ‘impoverished nerves.’ More like 
an impoverished pocketbook on doc’s part, 
I'll wager! Auntie ought to be home—” 

At the word Ilsa shrilled angrily: 

“No! That’s just where I shall not go! 
That big house is killing me, and every 
servant in the place is a low grade moron. 
I won’t go back!” 

“But how the devil did you happen to 
come here?” demanded her brother. “‘ Dody 
must have been having a jolly time! Of 
all the God-forsaken—” 

“T haven’t minded—very much,” the 
girl said steadily. “I have been getting 
sort of het up about auntie.” 
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“She’s been sweet and good, and, of 
course, it has been hard on her; but I 
couldn’t have been in a better place. It’s 
so quiet, and—” 

““ Nearly three weeks, Uncle Frank, and 
she won’t have a nurse.” 

“ Doesn’t need one, if looks are any cri- 
terion,” he declared. ‘ What I can’t un- 
derstand is how you happen to be down 
here. You haven’t closed up your house—” 

“Course not,” interrupted Dody. ‘“ We 
didn’t come down to stay. Auntie took it 
into her head that she wanted to get away 
from everything for a day, so she got me 
to drive her down here.” 

“I’d been here before,” said Ilsa, “ and 
I remembered how isolated it was—” 

“IT might have suspected something was 
wrong, the way she acted. We never start- 
ed from home until six. It must have been 
nearly eleven when we got here, and the 
next morning she couldn’t get up—that’s 
all.” 

“ Not much fun for you, babe,” Frank- 
lin Frey mused, and held out his hand. 
“Come and love your uncle.” 

She shook her head, and took firmer hold 
of the bed’s footboard, against which she 
was leaning. With her lips’ tightened, her 
big eyes more green than gray between 
their narrowed lids, she was like a watchful 
cat tensing for action. 

“T’ve just been telling her,” Ilsa told 
her brother, “ that I think I'll be strong 
enough to hobble aboard ship in a week or 
so—maybe sooner. We could take a lei- 
surely trip—buy some things in Paris, and 
then go on to Italy and—” 

“And I’ve told her that I don’t want to 
go,” Dody put in crisply. ‘I know it’s 
considered the polite and modest thing for 
a jilted girl to hop off to Europe as soon 
as possible; but I don’t feel like being po- 
lite, and I’m not modest by nature.” 

“My dear child!” her uncle protested. 

“ Dody,” cried Ilsa, “ you’re giving your 
uncle the—” 

“The truth,” Dody said passionately. 
“JT want to get it over with. He knows 
my engagement’s broken—don’t you, 
uncle?” 

“ Only that, darling.” 

“ And I guess you’ve learned why, by 
this time!” Ilsa broke in grimly. “ We’ve 
heard more lurid tales in the last two weeks 
—away down here, too! And then she 
talks about being jilted!” 

“ Jilted! A girl who hops off and leaves 
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her lover languishing!” Franklin chided. 
He had never cared to dissect painful sub- 
jects too thoroughly. The more painful 
they were, the lighter his touch; and there 
was something very disturbing in that 
tense, defiant young figure at the foot of 
the bed. “From what I hear,” he said, 
“you did perfectly right—” 

“‘ Apple sauce!” Dody scoffed. “‘ I didn’t 
do it,” she went on, with that terrible hon- 
esty of hers. ‘“ Auntie knows that.” 

“ Dody, how can you be so—so shame- 
less?” Ilsa cried, writhing under the covers. 
“ You know—” 

“You can be a hypocrite, if you want 
to,” the girl told her hardily, “ but I can’t 
—it gives me indigestion. I didn’t hop off 
without telling him. I wouldn’t! I sent 
him a note by Powers, and the next day, 
when Aunt Ilsa was sick, I wrote him again 
from here. He never answered my letters 
or phoned. Then, after a few days, I—I 
began to hear things, and I knew he was 
just—letting me down easy, so I—so I sent 
back my ring.” 

Her cheeks were blazing now. Having 
shrived herself, she turned and walked 
very erectly to the window. Franklin 


Frey’s genial pink face was gray with pity. 
He vainly looked to Ilsa for help. In his 
wretchedness, he floundered into speech: 

“T wouldn’t let it hurt me, darling, if I 


were you. To tell you the truth, when 
your aunt wrote me about it, I was trou- 
bled. The boy has bad blood in him—” 

“He’s not to blame for that!” came 
sharply from the window. 

“ Perhaps not. Still, you can’t get away 
from heredity. The thing is there, and 
it’s as well, in this case, that it made its 
appearance before you married him.” He 
turned to Ilsa. “No boy could have a 
finer mother, but he’s his father’s son.” 

Ilsa’s face was warm. 

“Don’t place the blame on the dead,” 
she snapped impatiently. ‘They can’t de- 
fend themselves.” 

“It’s true,” her brother insisted. “ I’d 
never seen the kid until the other night at 
the club, and it was like seeing a ghost.” 

“What do you mean by that?” queried 
Ilsa, sitting up swiftly, and dragging the 
blue bed jacket closer about her throat. 

“ Just what I say. He’s his father over 
again—inside as well as out, I suppose. 
Poor young devil!” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, lay off him!” Dody 
commanded chokingly from the window. 
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But Ilsa was looking at her brother wild- 
ly, venomously. 

“ You're crazy, Frank!” she cried. “ You 
don’t know what you’re talking about!” 

Franklin was amazed and injured. 

“T think I do,” he corrected her with 
dignity. “I knew Harry Post—not inti- 
mately, but well enough to know what he 
looked like, and this kid is Harry Post in 
the flesh.” 

Ilsa Frey was staring at her brother with 
horror. Her mouth was working, her eyes 
blinking. She looked as if she was about 
to weep. Instead, she commanded sharply: 

“ Dody, leave the room for a moment. 
I want to speak to your uncle. You don’t 
know what you're saying, Frank. Go 
along, Dody!” 

Dody turned and came slowly to the 
bed. Her mouth was set stubbornly, her 
eyes contracted to two green slits. She 
looked from the distracted Ilsa to her uncle. 

“Not I!” she announced clearly. 
“You're talking about something that in- 
terests me, and when I’m told to leave the 
room, I know it’s because somebody’s go- 
ing to say something that I want to hear!” 

“Frank, make her!” sobbed Iisa. 

“ Let’s see him try! Go on, shoot! 
can’t hurt me!” 

“Oh, dear!” Ilsa wailed, and wrung her 
thin hands helplessly. “I can’t! Frank, 
you must be wrong! That boy’s not Harry 
Post’s son!” She fumbled for her hand- 
kerchief and looked fearfully from one 
stunned face to the other. “She told him 
so—Ellen Post told him so, years ago.” 

The story came tumbling out, brokenly, 
incoherently—the letter from Sarah Post, 
Ellen’s confession. Wordlessly they lis- 
tened, piecing the bits together into a fair- 
ly intelligible whole. 

“What was I to do? I couldn’t have 
Dody throw herself away on a—a boy like 
that—a nameless nobody!” And then, in 
desperate self-defense: ‘“ Even if I was 
wrong in that, hasn’t he proved himself 
unworthy of her? Look at the things he’s 
been doing!” 

“ But good Heavens!” protested Frank- 
lin, shocked to the core. “ Didn’t you 
know that Ellen Post—” 

“T didn’t see how any good woman 
could—” 

“Good woman!” It was Dody—a ter- 
rible, a menacing Dody. ‘So you think 
you're a judge of a good woman—you! 
Why, you—you lied to me, then! You 


You 
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cheated me! It was all a plan, then, to 
get me away—all this!” 

“Dear, don’t you see? I was only 
thinking of you—” 

“You told Powers not to take my note 
—did you?” 

“ Dody, I—” 

“Oh! And the letter I sent him from 
here—I gave it to the maid. You’d bribed 
her! And you bribed the doctor! You 
haven’t been sick at all!” 

“My darling, haven’t his 
proved—”’ 

“Tt’s your fault, whatever he’s done— 
and mine! He loved me, and he thought 
I'd ditched him!” 

“ But why didn’t you tell the child the 
truth in the first place?” demanded Frank- 
lin. “ Why didn’t you—” 

“ Because I was afraid she’d marry him 
anyway, and I wanted to p-protect her!” 

“Oh, you poor thing!” cried Dody. She 
was sobbing bitterly, but despite this there 
was a note of grim humor in her impas- 
sioned voice. “You poor, blind thing! 
You wanted to protect me, and you lied 
and bribed and went to bed for three weeks 
to do it, and y-yet you c-couldn’t under- 


actions 


stand poor Mother Ellen’s d-doing the same 
thing to p-protect Van!” 


VIII 


THE first foretaste of autumn was in the 
evening breeze that fluttered Ellen Post’s 
hair as she stood beside Van at the dining 
room window. The air held a tang of 
burning leaves and stacked corn and hardy 
autumn blooms. 

“ Just smell it, sonny! Can’t you just 
smell the color on the leaves and hedges?” 

She had tucked his hand beneath her 
arm and was stroking it gently. All the 
time she was wondering how she might 
keep him there beside her that night— 
safe. 

“Gives me the creeps, somehow—fall,” 
he said. “It’s like watching something 
die.” 

“Then don’t watch.” She pulled him 
away. “ There’s a fire in the library. 
Come along!” 

The maid was clearing the table they 
had just left, and Ellen saw her lift her 
brows in disapproval at Van’s untouched 
dessert. He had been ill—blessedly ill, as 
Ellen thought—for two days; but to-night 
she had hoped that he would eat. 

“ Can’t manage it, mum,” he had told 
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her. “ There’s a vacuum in me, all right, 
but food doesn’t seem to appeal to it.” 

In the library he stood uncertainly for 
a moment before he drifted over to the 
fire and sat down. She followed him pres- 
ently, casually, and chose a chair not too 
near him. 

“You see how cozy it is,” she said, for 
she saw that he was trying to speak. 
“ How cozy—” 

“ Mother, you—you know what I want 
to say!” 

“Yes, son, I know.” 

“ But you don’t know,” he told her, and 
she realized that there was more than peni- 
tence in his voice, “ that I—that I did it 
on purpose.” 

“You did? Why, Van! Oh, my dear—” 

“JT know it sounds rotten—it was rot- 
ten,” he hurried on. “ But—well, I got a 
sort of crazy idea that I’d prove to that 
old girl, and to any one else who happened 
to be interested, that I was my father’s 
son. I know more than you think I do 
about him. I know—lots of things; so I 
just pulled a sort of return engagement 
stunt. Crazy, wasn’t it?” 

She didn’t know whether to laugh or to 
cry. Then the sheer pity of it—the poign- 
ant pity of it—swept over her, and she 
whispered: 

“Oh, Van! My poor, poor darling!” 

“ Fool stunt!” he mumbled, and his face 
was no longer white. “Just shows you 
how—how desperate sane folks can be.” 
He smiled sheepishly, and added, with boy- 
ish naiveté: “I didn’t want to do it, you 
know—I mean, to break loose that way. 
I didn’t enjoy it.” 

Powerless to hold herself longer in her 
chair, Ellen had risen to go to him, when 
she saw Dody in the doorway—a slender, 
disheveled figure in a snug green coat, hat- 
less, and panting a little. She came swift- 
ly into the room, her gaze locked in Ellen’s. 

“T just heard the truth this morning,” 
she announced, and took Ellen’s hands 
timidly. “ You don’t think I’d have gone 
if she’d told me the truth, do you?” The 
tears raced down the girl’s cheeks and 
splashed on their clasped hands. “ If only 
you had told me! You might have known 
I would understand!” 

Her voice had brought Van out of his 
chair. He went over to where the two were 
standing, locked and sobbing in each 
other’s arms. 

“ Dody!” he whispered. ‘“ Dody!” 
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“Oh!” Dody said, and loosed herself 
gently and mopped at her eyes. “ You’re 
here, are you? Well, now, let me tell you 
something—if you’re going to be my grand- 
children’s grandfather, you’ve got to cut 
out this nonsense, or they’ll never be able 
to hang your picture in the parlor!” 

Ellen did not wince at that. Nothing 
that Dody could say would ever make her 
wince again. She watched the sturdy 
young body relax and soften in Van’s arms, 
and turned away. 
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“Dody! Dody, you’ve come back to 
me!” Van murmured as his clasp tight- 
ened. ‘Oh, my dear! Here, let me take 
your coat—and you haven’t had any din- 
ner—I know it! Mother, will you ring? 
We must make her eat something. Your 
hands are cold, too! Come over here by 
the fire and let me warm you. Oh, God! 
Dody, you came back to me! Wait till 
you see what I’ve got for you, precious! 
Wait till you see it, darling—the darnedest 
little old dingle-dangle, Dody!” 





A Foot of Soft Snow 


AN EASTERN KILLER, A GATMAN, PLANS A CRUEL CRIME 
IN THE ALIEN FOREST, BUT IS BAFFLED BY A 
WHIM OF THE ELEMENTS 


By William Merriam Rouse 


T the end of the first hour it was ap- 
A parent that this was no trifling 
flurry of snow. 

That morning the woods and the moun- 
tain roads had been clear, except for an 
occasional insignificant patch of ice or 
crusted snow; now the ground was covered 
with a rapidly thickening layer of white 
velvet. 

The flakes came twisting down with a 
steady, businesslike intensity, which meant 
that by night the sweeping forests and the 
tall peaks would be wrapped firmly in their 
winter garment. 

The wood road, which wound gently in 
three miles from the State highway, was 
now an unmarred white lane through the 
trees; a lane curtained and cut off at a lit- 
tle distance by that deluge of flakes. 

Into this wavering, hypnotic curtain a 
keen eyed young man stared. He stood 
protected by the porch roof of a small, un- 
painted shack, watching the storm with 
calm enjoyment. 

He was as lean and weathered as a 
mountaineer, but a freshly shaven chin and 
the neatness of his rough clothing marked 
him as an outlander. 


Woolen jacket flapping open, and hands 
deep in the pockets of whipcord breeches, 
Clay Burleigh found the heavy stillness 
and the gray light to his liking. Except 
that he was alone, he felt content; and he 
was very much alone. 

Burleigh would have bet six months’ 
salary that there was not a human being 
within miles. In spite of a fine brier pipe 
uptilting from one corner of his mouth, 
and a growing appetite for dinner, he was 
lonesome. 

“Tf I could talk to a pretty girl for 
about ten minutes,” he mused, “ it would 
make a new man of me!” 

Then he shuddered, and a chill that had 
no foundation in the weather went creeping 
up his back. When a man who entertains 
an absolute conviction that he is alone in 
a white solitude sees a shape as big as an 
elephant growing before his eyes, he is jus- 
tified in having a nervous chill. Unmis- 
takably something huge and shadowy was 
coming up the lane. 

A dark blot appeared, and then came the 
hum of a powerful motor. Burleigh could 
think of no reason why an automobile 
should come here to his shack at the end of 
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a none too good dirt road, and in a storm 
which promised to close traffic for the win- 
ter, even on the macadam highway. 

Yet that shape was certainly a well- 
engined sedan, striving nobly against the 
clogging snow. The machine labored up 
to within twenty feet of Burleigh, made a 
final effort as the wheels spun on slippery 
grass beneath the snow, and stopped. 

Burleigh drew his jacket together and 
stepped out into the storm at the same in- 
stant that a forward door of the sedan 
opened and gave forth a cumbersome figure 
of a man. This was a rough-looking big 
fellow, who stood solidly, but with no grace, 
upon his thick legs; a man of lumpy shoul- 
ders topped by a large head. 

In spite of the storm, it was possible to 
see the wrinkling of his heavy brows which 
met in a black line. His eyes were for- 
tressed by high cheek bones, and buttressed 
by sagging jowls. To the first swift glance 
of Burleigh they responded with suspicion. 


II 


SUDDENLY the rear door of the car 
opened, and a man and a woman sprang 
out, bending their heads to the storm, and 
at the same time sweeping Burleigh and 
his little camp with anxious inquiry. They 
were quite different from the driver. 

The man was smartly dressed, and if the 
woman inside that well-tailored ulster was 
not young and pretty, then the glimpse 
that Burleigh had was an outrageous de- 
ception. They came hurrying toward him. 

“Come in!” he invited, with a laugh. 
“All of you! It looks as though you’d 
made a mistake.” 

The driver hesitated a moment, while the 
others went ahead; then, with a backward 
glance at Burleigh, he followed them. A 
taxi driver lost with his passengers, Bur- 
leigh would have guessed, except that no 
mountain driver would have turned off the 
State road for any reason in this storm. 

He ‘ollowed the three strangers into the 
house «nd closed the door as they pressed 
up to the box stove that heated his one big 
room. 

It was a comfortable place, and very 
neat; finished with wall board, and sup- 
plied with several armchairs made of pine 
lumber and cushioned to give rest to tired 
bodies. From the shelf of books and the 
balsam filled bunk at one end of the room, 
to the shining dishes at the other, Bur- 
leigh had done himself well. 
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He saw the eyes of the woman travel. 
She put down the collar of her ulster and 
flung it open. 

Clay Burleigh drew a deep and silent 
breath. His wish for a pretty girl to talk 
to had come true. 

The gesture with which she flung open 
her coat and stood poised, scrutinizing him, 
was a revelation of grace. Large brown 
eyes, gleaming with life, met his own; the 
girl was dark of skin and hair, slender, and 
tall enough to look at him without lifting 
her chin. 

Her greatest distinction, however, was 
in the carriage of her straight shoulders 
and the way she stood, unconsciously de- 
manding tribute to nature’s fine workman- 
ship when it cast her in this mold. 

“It’s very good of you to take us in,” 
she said to Burleigh, in a well modulated 
voice. 

He had passed the first examination with 
a certain amount of credit, but it was clear 
that she was on her guard. At the mo- 
ment he thought it was because she found 
herself in the woods, and in the camp of a 
rough looking stranger. 

“Twenty times I thought we were 
stuck!” exclaimed the man with the girl. 
“ But this is better than being snowed 
under, anyhow. By the way, have you got 
a telephone here?” 

“No,” Burleigh answered, smilingly, and 
shook his head. For the first time he gave 
more than a casual glance to this third 
member of the party. 

He was a man not as young as he had 
at first seemed; his slim but well knit fig- 
ure had given the impression of youth. He 
was thirty-five or forty, with a light blue 
eye, about the pupil of which much white 
showed. It was a hard eye, in a face of 
sandy complexion; the face of a man well 
used to crowds and cities. 

“ Of course he hasn’t a telephone, EI- 
dred!” the girl remarked, with a laugh. 
“You're three hundred miles from New 
York now!” 

“So I’ve found out to-day!” he replied, 
dryly. 

“And some walkin’ ahead before you 
get back!” the driver of the car half grunt- 
ed, as he worked his fingers over the stove 
to limber them. 

“How did it happen?” Burleigh asked. 
“ Strange country, I suppose?” 

“Sure!” The black-browed driver sat 
down uninvited, and fished a cigarette 
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from his pocket. He lighted a match by 
snapping the head with his finger nail; 
drew in a large mouthful of smoke, and 
stared at the stove, apparently wrapped in 
his own thoughts, and oblivious of the 
others there in the room with him. 

Burleigh shrugged and turned away; 
then, as he raised his glance, he caught an 
amused twinkle in the eyes of the girl. He 
smiled. She smiled. 

Both of them at the same instant felt a 
stare from her companion. It was a cold, 
challenging look, with'a hint of power be- 
hind it. 

“Well!” the man named Eldred ex- 
claimee with a rising inflection. “ How 
to get away from here? What’s your name, 
may I ask?” 

“Clay Burleigh,” their host replied, 
good-humoredly, for the girl’s sake. “I’m 
working on a big tract here; surveying, 
estimating timber, making plans for forest- 
ing. I’ve denned up for the winter, like 
a woodchuck, and I’m mighty sorry to tell 
you that there’s no way for you to leave 
until I can get out on snowshoes and send 
in a horse and sleigh.” 

“Can’t get out!” the stranger cried. 
“Why, it’s only a few miles to the State 
road!” 

“ Right!” Burleigh agreed. “ But—” 

“ We're forgetting our manners,” the girl 
interrupted. “I’m Laura Forcier, from 
Valeboro, and this is my cousin, Eldred 
Cardie, of New York.” 

Cardie nodded impatiently, and Bur- 
leigh, having bowed to the girl, felt that it 
would be a waste of time and effort to 
offer to shake hands with him. It was 
clear that Cardie considered his host as 
part of the landscape, like a tree. 

“T was going to say that this snowfall 
will do twelve inches, at least,” Burleigh 
said. _ “ Miss Forcier wouldn’t want to 
walk to the State road through that much 
soft snow. Perhaps she couldn’t. You'd 
all need snowshoes, and I have only one 
pair.” 

“ You could go, couldn’t you, Taintor?” 
Cardie turned suddenly upon the thick fig- 
ure by the stove. ‘“ Know how to walk on 
them?” 

The man called Taintor looked up, and 
blew smoke through his nose and mouth. 
He snapped the ash from his cigarette. 

“ Mebbe the old bus ’ll snake us out,” 
he said. “If it stops pretty quick, I’ll give 
her a chance to try.” 
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“How about dinner first?” Burleigh 
asked. “I have beans, corned beef, toma- 
toes, bread, and butter. And I’ll open a 
can of peaches in honor of the guests!” 


Ill 


He had spoken quickly in order to re- 
lieve an evident clash of wills between Tain- 
tor and Cardie. Their glances had met 
and hung like locked blades, and Burleigh 
fancied that a touch of pallor had come 
into the face of the girl. 

She thanked him with a look, and then 
lifted a black bag which she carried. It 
was one of those long, shiny, leather af- 
fairs, large enough to carry the impedi- 
menta of a woman, and yet not too big for 
a good sized pocket. This one had mount- 
ings of gold, and bore her initials in small, 
plain letters of the same metal. 

“ May I put this somewhere out of the 
way, Mr. Burleigh?” she asked. “In some 
place where I can reach it easily?” 

As Burleigh took it from her, he became 
conscious that the eyes of the other men 
were fastened hungrily upon the bag, riv- 
eted upon it. 

Cardie’s arms twitched slightly. 

But neither of them spoke as he crossed 
the room and laid the bag upon his shelf 
of books. Above it a rifle hung across two 
wooden pegs. 

“It’s perfectly safe, and in plain sight,” 
he told her. “Supported by wisdom, and 
guarded by a rifle! Fair enough?” 

She smiled her thanks. The men, in 
unison, glanced from the bag to the rifle. 
Taintor scowled blackly. 

There was something strange about the 
men, Burleigh thought. However, it was 
no business of his. He would help them 
all he could; and he was thrilled by the 
chance to spend a few hours in the com- 
pany of such a charming girl. The more 
he looked at her the more he wanted to 
remain near her. 

The fire needed wood, and he stepped 
out through a door in the rear of the camp, 
where his firewood was stacked up in the 
shelter of a lean-to. Burleigh was cording 
sticks on his arm when he heard a step, 
and turned to face Cardie, standing beside 
him with a rather curious expression on his 
sophisticated face. 

It was as if Cardie were sizing him up 
carefully for the first time, wondering just 
how to talk to this person, whom he evi- 
dently still regarded as a woodsman. His 
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eyes were as hard as ice in their searching 
intensity. 

“ By the way,” he began, slowly, “I 
don’t very much like the looks of our driv- 
er, do you?” 

“T don’t think I’d care to be alone with 
him when I have a million in cash on me,” 
Burleigh replied, smilingly. ‘“ But he may 
not be as bad as he looks. Do you know 
anything about him?” 

“ Picked him up in Valeboro,” Cardie 
said. “He calls himself Blacky Taintor, 
and drives like a fiend.” 

“Tf he belongs in Valeboro, Miss For- 
cier might know him. It’s a rather good 
sized village, but he’s probably a licensed 
taxi driver. She may have seen him about 
the streets.” 

“She says she never saw him before. 
And I noticed his license plates. There’s 
no taxi letter on them.” 

“ Then I give it up!” Burleigh shrugged. 
“Unless he’s doing taxi work as an out- 
law! Some of them do in these small 
towns!” 

“T don’t like his manner.” Cardie’s 
glance roamed, flickering over the ranks of 
firewood, the chopping and splitting axes; 
coming back with a jerk to Burleigh’s face. 
“ By the way, are there any cartridges in 
that rifle of yours?” 

“No. I seldom use it. I don’t have 
time for hunting. If you're thinking of 
Taintor— We’re two to one, you know!” 

““Oh, yes!” 

“J haven’t anything worth stealing!” 
Burleigh laughed. “If you're carrying 
money in any amount you might hide it.” 

“Tt’s—Laura. I’m worried about her. 
She has some—valuables in her bag. And 
this certainly is an ideal spot for a crime. 
No one comes here, I suppose?” 

“‘ Almost never,” Burleigh replied. “ It 
isn’t likely that any one will come all win- 
ter, except when I hire a man and team 
to bring in supplies.” 

“A lonely place!” Cardie exclaimed. 
And with that he turned abruptly and went 
into the shack. 

Slowly Clay Burleigh readjusted his 
armload of wood, wondering, speculating. 
This stranger did not look or act like a 
timid man, although he talked like one. 

He was an entirely different type from 
the driver, of course, but he had greater 
determination in his face; a more danger- 
ous man to cross. Burleigh shook his head 
and went in with his load of wood. 
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Laura Forcier had made herself comfort- 
able in one of the armchairs; and Burleigh 
noticed that, while she appeared to be in- 
terested in watching the storm through a 
window, her eyes lifted now and then to 
the black bag on the books. She gave him 
a smile as he put wood into the stove; and 
he fancied that she searched his face under 
cover of that smile. 

Cardie was pacing the floor. Taintor, 
sitting by the stove, with elbows on knees, 
emptied his lungs of smoke with a mighty 
expulsion of breath. 

“Got a blanket I can put over my en- 
gine?” he asked. 

“T think so.” Burleigh went to a lock- 
er under the bunk and pulled out an old 
blanket. ‘“ Let’s see what we can do with 
this.” 

He went out, with Taintor close behind. 
Snow was coming down as steadily as ever, 
and the driver of the car pulled his collar 
up, swearing softly to himself as he kicked 
his way to the machine. Together, and in 
silence, they brushed snow from the hood 
and the radiator, and made the most of the 
blanket. 

“Say,” Taintor began, suddenly, when 
they had finished, “is that gun of yours 
loaded?” 

Burleigh turned sharply, staring into the 
driver’s murky eyes. Slowly he shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said. “ Why?” 

“ Them birds,” Taintor jerked a thumb 
toward the camp, “is making a get-away, 
and I want to nail ’em!” 

“What do you mean?” Burleigh cried. 

“They cracked the bank in Valeboro 
for sixty thousand! They’re New York 
crooks. There’s twenty-five hundred re- 
ward apiece! I want that money, bo!” 


IV 


CLay BuRLEIGH struggled with surprise, 
and with himself. Except that he had 
taken an instinctive dislike to Cardie, he 
would not have given this amazing state- 
ment, coming from Taintor, a moment’s 
consideration. 

Yet, how did he know that his dislike of 
Laura Forcier’s escort was not due to his 
swift interest in her? And what object 
could Taintor have in saying this if it were 
not true? 

“Tf they’re crooks, why didn’t you give 
them up before you got here?” Burleigh 
asked, suspiciously. 
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“Don’t believe it, do you?” Taintor 
sneered. “ The skirt has knocked you for 
a goal! Listen! I ain’t a taxi driver. 
See? I’m a plumber. They thought I was 
a taxi, and they stopped me this morning. 
Wanted to drive to Dunder Falls, over on 
the other side of the mountain. They can 
get a train there. Well, the posters of the 
reward was plastered all over town this 
morning, and I spotted this pair, see? But 
he packs a gat. Saw him when he slipped 
it from one pocket to another. I had to 
lay low and keep driving and wait for a 
chance.” 

“So you lost them on purpose?” Bur- 
leigh suggested, thoughtfully. “ That’s 
how you happened to drive in here?” 

“Sure,” Taintor agreed. “I thought 
mebbe I’d get him off his guard when we 
had to stop. He kept his hand on the gun 
all the time. He’d have plugged me in the 
back, sure, if I’d tried anything funny on 
the road.” 

“Tt’s a queer yarn you're telling me,” 
Burleigh said, trying to read the heavy face 
before him. 

“You don’t have to believe it!” the 
driver retorted, insolently. “Do you s’pose 
I’d spill the news about the reward if I 
didn’t want to get solid with you? Act 
nice and you get your cut! What do you 
say to five hundred?” 

“What do you want me to do?” Bur- 
leigh countered. 

“ Keep out of it when I go after Cardie! 
I'll get him where he can’t shoot, and 
jump him. That’s all. The skirt won’t 
battle. If I can get his gat I’m all right. 
I wish that cannon of yours was loaded.” 

“So do I!” 

“Well, don’t try any funny stuff on 
me!” Taintor warned. “I picked ’em up, 
and I want ’em!” 

Clay Burleigh opened his mouth to tell 
the man that he wanted none of the reward 
under any circumstances, but he did not 
speak. Taintor would never understand 
that. 

Burleigh thought hard, still staring at 
him. Either Blacky Taintor was telling 
the truth or he was a capable thug, for his 
story sounded reasonable, and his glance 
never wavered. 

Nevertheless, Burleigh could not bring 
himself to believe this of Laura Forcier. 
There must be some other explanation for 
the elaborate care which she took of her 
hand bag. 
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If the story were true of Cardie, then he 
had dragged her into the appearance of 
evil. She was nothing short of adorable. 

“‘ Well!” Taintor demanded, impatiently, 
“What about it?” 

“Tt looks as though it were none of my 
business,” Burleigh replied slowly. “It 
seems to be between you and Cardie. How- 
ever, I'll say this: no harm must come to 
Miss Forcier!” 

The lids of Blacky Taintor’s cloudy eyes 
flickered. He swore softly, checked him- 
self, and spat with every symptom of 
disgust. 

“You mean you don’t want her 
pinched?” he asked, with a curling lip. 

“If she’s implicated in this, as you say, 
then the law will take care of the matter. 
I don’t mean that. I’m going to see that 
no harm comes to her now. You under- 
stand me, I think!” 

“Who’s going to hurt her if she don’t 
get gay?” Blacky growled. “ Didn’t I say 
she wouldn’t battle? You highbrows make 
me sick! You're upstage, whether you got 
on overalls or a long-tailed coat!” 

“ Taintor,” Burleigh said, fighting 
against a rush of anger, “I don’t care 
whether I make you sick or not! I'll see 
to it that the officers straighten this out, 
and if there’s any reward, you’re welcome 
to it! That’s all!” 

Burleigh turned on his heel and walked 
back to the camp, careless that he gave 
Taintor a chance to attack him. The man 
looked like a tough customer in a fight, 
but it was certain that he would risk no 
battle at this time. His heavy but elastic 
step came on behind, and together they 
went inside. 

V 


THE others were as they had left them; 
Cardie pacing slowly, with his hands in 
the pockets of his coat, and Laura Forcier 
leaning back in her chair. It seemed to 
Burleigh that a look of strain vanished 
from about her eyes as he came into the 
room. 

“ Are you quite sure we can’t go on in 
the car?” she asked. 

“The car won’t go out by its own power 
to-day, and perhaps not this winter,” Bur- 
leigh replied, quietly. ‘ At first I took it 
for granted that you were all familiar with 
driving conditions in the mountains. Here 


you have snow with a dirt road underneath, 
and it wasn’t frozen when this storm be- 
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gan. If we were on macadam, you could 
still travel, but probably not many hours. 
There’ll be a foot of soft snow, or more.” 

The girl turned to Cardie, straightening 
up in her chair. Her fingers drummed; 
color faded from her cheeks. His glacial 
gaze went from her to Taintor, and Blacky 
looked back at him with the hint of a sar- 
donic grin. None of the three spoke. 

“You're welcome here, of course,” Bur- 
leigh said; ‘but I realize that—well—you 
all want to go. It may be that I’d better 
go out on snowshoes and bring in a team 
of horses and a sleigh, or we can tow the 
car out. I should be able to get back be- 
fore dark.” 

At the moment he was not at all sure 
that he meant to do this, and leave the girl 
alone; but he did want to see what effect 
the suggestion would have on the three in 
the room. Taintor laughed. Cardie turned 
to Burleigh eagerly, with a hard glitter in 
his eyes. 

“If you'll do that,” he said, “it will 
help alot. We’ll be able to get on. There’s 
a business matter that Miss Forcier and 
I— We must get on!” 

“Very well!” Burleigh replied. Sud- 
denly he made up his mind to go. He did 
not believe that Taintor meant any physi- 
cal harm to the girl; his interest manifest- 
ly lay in money. 

Burleigh could telephone for a State 
trooper, when he got the horses, and the 
trooper could meet them as they went out 
of the woods. He felt that Laura Forcier 
would be better off if an officer looked into 
this affair. 

“ We'll eat, and I'll start right away!” 
he announced. 

He put the dinner, simple but appetiz- 
ing, on a Shelflike table that let down from 
the wall. Three of them ate, and Blacky 
Taintor gobbled in silence. 

Now and then Burleigh, looking up, 
caught the eyes of the girl upon him. It 
seemed to him that there was great anxiety 
in their lustrous depths. Once she flushed 
faintly as he met her glance; flushed and 
smiled and looked down. 

Was she trying to flirt with him? Hard- 
ly, and yet she was showing a degree of 
interest which had been noticed by both 
Cardie and Taintor. Blacky chuckled once 
to himself; and at Cardie’s mouth corners, 
two small, grim lines appeared. 

Before the others had quite finished, 
Burleigh was on his feet, with a word of 
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apology. He flung himself into his jacket, 
wound a scarf around his neck, and drew 
his cap down to meet it. 

Then he went out and took his snow- 
shoes from a peg in the lean-to. He was 
kneeling, adjusting the harness, when a 
low voice spoke behind him: 

“Mr. Burleigh—please!” 


VI 


HE sprang up and faced Laura Forcier. 
She stood with her coat thrown hastily 
around her shoulders, breathing hard. If 
there had been any coquetry in her glances 
at dinner, it was gone, now, from the dis- 
tressed eyes which met his. 

She was frightened; and he could see 
that either she had become suddenly dis- 
trustful of him, or else she had concealed 
distrust heretofore. Pale to the lips, she 


questioned him silently with her searching 


gaze. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“'You—please don’t leave me! I beg 
you not to go and leave me here! Please 
believe that I’m not a coward, but I’m 
afraid to stay here. If you will go, then 
take me with you. I’ll manage in the snow 
somehow.” 

“ Why—” Burleigh did not at once find 
words. “ You are afraid of Taintor? Car- 
die’s here to protect you!” 

“Cardie?” she echoed, with a bitter 
laugh. “ Taintor’s only a big brute, but 
Cardie’s a devil! It’s Cardie I’m afraid 
of! I have a feeling he’ll kill me if you 
leave me here with them!” 

Certainly she was telling the truth as to 
her own feelings. There could be no doubt 
about that. It appeared to Clay Burleigh 
that she was more charming in her fright 
than she had been when first she flung 
back her ulster and stood so slenderly 
graceful, giving distinction to his camp. 

“You don’t mean that literally?” 

“ Look!” 

She dropped the coat away from one 
shoulder. The thick fabric of her sleeve 
was torn half away, and that could only 
have been done by a powerful grip. 

The milk white flesh underneath glowed 
with a red scratch, and, at sight of it, 
Burleigh’s anger flamed for the second 
time that day. 

“Cardie tried to stop me from coming 
out here to speak to you! I tell you I 
know he’ll kill me!” 

“Why not be entirely frank with me, 
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Miss Forcier?” Burleigh inquired, quietly. 
“ Suppose you tell me what it’s all about.” 

“ You don’t believe me, then?” she pant- 
ed. ‘I have some very valuable papers in 
my bag! You see, I trust you! Since we 
started on this trip I’ve become suspicious 
of Eldred! I believe he is planning to kill 
me! I can’t fight him—and, perhaps, 
Taintor! I'll give you a thousand dollars 
to remain here with me—yes—two thou- 
sand to stay or take me with you!” 

It was this appeal that pushed Burleigh 
over the precipice of his own emotions. He 
had been first attracted, then deeply in- 
terested, and now he suddenly found him- 
self plunging forward without regard to 
consequences. Events had moved rapidly 
within the last two hours. 

Woman hungry, he had seen her step 
forth from the long coat. Here was a 
blossoming flower, he had thought. She 
was one of his own kind, against the back- 
ground of rude, familiar things, and fairer 
by that contrast. 

She had flirted with him just a little. 
Then she became beauty in distress. Now 
she had flourished the lash of an offer which 
was half an insult. 

All consideration for Taintor’s story as 
it applied to her had been swept away; 
any man would be glad to try to reform 
such a bank bandit as this one. 

“Do you think I’d take money to help 
you?” he demanded tensely, stepping 
closer. She drew back. 

He realized that he was ridiculous, with 
one foot dragging in a snowshoe. He 
kicked it off. 

“T’m going to take care of you—and— 
you'll please not offer me any pay!” 

“T’m sorry!” Quick tears came to her 
eyes. “ Believe me—” 

The door of the camp opened suddenly, 
and Taintor stood looking blackly out upon 
them. He was tight lipped and scowling. 
It seemed that he grasped something of the 
situation, for, after a moment, he broke 
into a scornful laugh. 

“‘ She’s got you strung!” he growled. 

And with that he turned back and closed 
the door with a bang as he disappeared. 

“I’m going in there and settle this 
thing!” Burleigh cried. “It will be better 
for you to stay out here. Put on my snow- 
shoes and go into the woods.” 

“You’re mad!” She clutched his arm. 
“ Eldred carries a pistol, and he’ll stop at 
nothing if you press him!” 
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“T’ve known men who carried pistols 
before this!” Burleigh remarked. His keen 
eyes grew darker as he stared at the door 
of his camp. “He surely won’t murder 
three of us!” 

“Don’t go!” she pleaded. Her grasp 
drew tighter upon the sleeve of his jacket, 
and, looking down, he saw that her fingers 
were long and beautifully kept. It was 
very pleasant to have her worry about him. 
“IT wanted you to stay, but don’t start 
trouble! I—I don’t want you to!” 

“Tf I stay here—if we stay now—it 
means trouble!” 

“Then I don’t want you to stay! Not 
after Taintor came out like that! We'll 
go, you and I!” 

“ And leave—the valuables?” he asked. 
“You weren’t ready to leave them when 
you first came out!” 

Her face flamed. Then her hand 
dropped from his arm and she drew her- 
self up to the fullness of her slender height. 

“Very well! If you go back into the 
house, so shall I!” 

Burleigh did not want to take her back 
with him, although he was far from shar- 
ing her fear of Cardie, but somehow he 
could not bring himself to flee. These men 
should not pick on a girl like this and then 
take possession of his house; not if he 
could do anything about it! 

He got mad all the way through. More- 
over, there was a touch of fatalism in him; 
if his time had come, a bullet would find 
him as easily if he turned his back. 

“Come on!” He threw his head back 
and laughed with the thrill of the moment. 
“T’d rather die with you than any one else 
I know!” 

Her face shone with the reflected light 
of his courage. For just an instant her 
fingers touched his hand—cool and soft as 
snowflakes. 

With the girl at his heels, he walked up 
to the door and swung it open. Then he 
stepped inside, smiling right and left as he 
met the grim and startled glances of Car- 
die and Taintor. 


Vil 


THEY were at opposite ends of the room. 
Cardie sat on a small bench, with his back 
to the shelf of books and the black bag 
and the rifle. His was the choice strategic 
position. 

One hand was hidden in the pocket of 
his coat, and to Burleigh it was plain that 
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the man had intrenched himself well 
against any hostile move on the part of 
Taintor. 

“Not started yet?” Cardie asked coldly. 

“I’ve decided not to go,” Burleigh re- 
plied, with his smile swinging from Car- 
die’s chill face to Taintor’s scowl. ‘“ But 
I’d be glad to let either one of you take 
my snowshoes.” 

A silence that grew heavier second by 
second filled the room. With a light step, 
Laura Forcier moved across to lean upon 
a chair near the front door. She was pale 
and grave, but there was the sparkle of 
high adventure in her eyes. 

Burleigh had placed himself with his 
back to the stove. He could watch both 
men. 

“ Taintor,” Cardie said, “ you’d better 
go, since our host has had a sudden change 
of heart. It was your driving that got us 
here.” 

“Fat chance!” Blacky sneered. “Go 
yourself—alone!” 

“Tl be safe with Mr. Burleigh,” Laura 
said, and her glance went to the black bag. 
Cardie’s face twitched. 

“T don’t think I care to leave you here, 
under the circumstances,” he declared. 
“ But, if you want to take the snowshoes, 
I'll go along and try to get through with- 
out them.” 

“Let’s all go!” Burleigh suggested. 
“Why not?” 

“That’s fine!” Laura exclaimed. “ Why 
didn’t somebody think of that before?” 

“Yah!” Taintor blurted out, suddenly 
roused. “I don’t think!” 

“Then we'll leave you here with your 
car,” Burleigh said, firmly. 

“No you won't!” 

“T don’t see what’s to prevent our leav- 
ing you, if Mr. Cardie is willing to go!” 

Suddenly Blacky Taintor laughed. Car- 
die was cornered, and Taintor had just 
seen it. If he had nothing to conceal, 
there was no reason why he should not 
Start with his cousin and Burleigh. He 
was armed, and Taintor could not stop 
him by force. 

Now Cardie’s eyes glittered flintily; he 
leaned forward on the bench, and his hand 
snapped out of his pocket. A small auto- 
matic pistol, loosely held, covered Burleigh 
and Taintor. 

“It might as well be this way as any 
other,” he said. “Burleigh, if you mind 
your business, very likely you won’t get 
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hurt. As for you, Blacky, 1’ll plug you if 
you move! Id like to!” 

“You double crosser!” Taintor snarled. 

“Double crosser yourself! You were to 
get one grand for the job, and what did 
you do? Pulled off the road! I’m wise! 
If it hadn’t been for the storm, and this 
fool and his camp, you’d have tried to 
croak us both and get away with the whole 
thing for yourself! It’s lucky I frisked 
you and took your gat before we started!” 

“ Another story!” Burleigh gasped. 
“ This makes—I’ve lost count! Is it true, 
Miss Forcier?” 

But she was staring at Eldred Cardie, 
and her face was blazing with indignation. 
Her hands lay clenched against the back 
of the chair. 

“T guessed it to-day!” she cried. “ Now 
I know! So this is why you came up from 
New York to cultivate a forgotten relative! 
This is why you persuaded me to take my 
good, safe bonds, and carry them over to 
the bank at Dunder Falls to back your 
hydro-electric development! Why, the 
whole thing is a tissue of lies! You just 
wanted to rob me! Oh—you thief!” 

“ That ain’t the half of it, sister!” Blacky 
laughed, disagreeably. ‘‘ He was going to 
croak you in the woods! He’d have weeks 
for a get-away. Mebbe the cops wouldn’t 
never hitch him up with it! He wanted to 
slip me a measly grand for a job like this!” 

That Blacky Taintor spoke the truth 
was written plainly in Cardie’s face. There 
was murder stamped upon that too flat 
surface; glaring in the eyes rolling in their 
white rings. Burleigh realized that a false 
move would bring a pressure of the trigger 
finger, and another and another. 

Without lowering his pistol, or taking 
his watchful eyes from the three in the 
room with him, Cardie arose slowly to his 
feet. With his free hand he reached up 
and took down the black bag; opened it 
and lifted a fat envelope to make sure of 
its presence. He dropped the bag into his 
pocket. 

Then, laying the pistol down on the 
bench where he could reach it long before 
either of the men could get to him, he 
slipped into his overcoat with a quick move- 
ment, and was ready to leave. 

His chances were quite good. If they 
followed he would shoot, and once on the 
State road he might still be able to pick up 
a ride to a railroad station. 

“Get away from that door, Laura!” he 
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commanded. “If I have to shoot once 
from the woods, I’ll come back and finish 
the lot of you!” 

VIII 


BURLEIGH remained motionless as Laura 
Forcier moved to his side; he knew that 
the weight of a hair might turn Cardie into 
a triple murderer. 

This gunman backed to the door, with 
the muzzle of the pistol menacing them. 

It was when he turned for an instant, 
having difficulty with the latch, that he re- 
laxed his vigilance. Burleigh had been 
standing poised and ready, but now, as his 
muscles gathered to send him forward in a 
flying tackle, Laura’s hands gripped his 
arm. 

In the same moment something whizzed 
through the air and slammed against Car- 
die’s face as he turned. Blacky Taintor 
had snatched the frying pan from its nail 
back of the stove, and hurled it. 

Cardie staggered, with a red stain grow- 
ing upon his forehead. Then he fired 
twice at the on-coming Taintor. 

Blacky sprawled at his feet just as Bur- 
leigh, having shaken himself free of Laura’s 


grip, carried the legs of Cardie out from 
under him. They rolled together upon the 
floor, and Burleigh gratefully heard the 
thud of the pistol as it fell. 

Cardie was stronger than Burleigh had 


thought. His slenderness seemed to be 
made of steel and wire, and for minutes 
they battled among the chairs, under the 
bunk and out again, and against the legs 
of the stove. 

Then Burleigh, panting, sat up astride 
his prisoner. He had Cardie face down- 
ward upon the floor, with his arms drawn 
up across his back in a double lock. 

Burleigh looked up, expecting to meet 
Laura Forcier’s eyes. Instead, he looked 
into the muzzle of the pistol lately held by 
Cardie. 

“ Much obliged, buddy!” Blacky said. 
“'Youse done good! Hold it, now, or I'll 
plug you right!” 

One of Taintor’s hands, hanging at his 
side, was crimson; but that he was not 
badly wounded was plain from the ease 
with which he moved, and the ring of 
triumph in his voice. 

‘“ Gimme that bag, sister!” he command- 
ed. ‘“ Get it out of Cousin Eldred’s pocket, 
and be good, or J’ll do something you won’t 
like!” 
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Laura bent over Burleigh and Cardie, 
and tugged at the bag. As it came out of 
Cardie’s pocket she breathed two words: 

“ Never mind!” 

Just at that moment her words struck 
Burleigh as ludicrous. If he did mind, 
what good would it do him? He saw the 
bag laid upon a chair at the command of 
Taintor; saw him pick it up in his teeth 
and back to the door. 

Blacky walked backward across the 
porch. The thickly falling flakes began to 
blot him out. 

“‘ Give me that rope that’s coiled under 
the bunk!” cried Burleigh. “I’ve got to 
work fast!” 

Laura Forcier came running, and in a 
matter of a minute or so, Eldred Cardie 
was tied, wrists and ankles. Burleigh 
leaped to the bookshelf, reached behind 
the orderly volumes, and dumped a box of 
rifle cartridges upon the blankets of the 
bunk. He jerked the rifle down from its 
pegs and began to fill the magazine. 

“T told them there wasn’t anything in 
this gun,” he said, laughingly. “ But I 
didn’t tell them I had something to put 
into it!” 

With shining eyes, Laura Forcier ran to 
him and laid her hands upon the rifle. 

‘“‘ What are you going to do?” she asked, 
softly. 

“Go after your bag, of course, and then 
take you safely to town and notify the po- 
lice to come for our prisoner.” 

“‘ Never mind about the bag!” Her fin- 
gers met his upon the stock of the rifle, and 
they did not draw away. “I don’t think 
I care much about it, after that creature’s 
had his hands on it.” 

“But your valuables?” 

“ My bonds are hidden in the bunk! I 
took them out and stuffed the envelope with 
newspaper while you three men were sizing 
one another up. I was afraid of all of you 
then!” 

“You’re not afraid of me now?” Clay 
Burleigh demanded, with a make-believe 
frown. 

“IT won’t be able to answer that ques- 
tion until you take me to my home,” Laura 
Forcier replied demurely. 

He jubilantly stepped to the door of the 
cabin, and fired the rifle—once, twice, and 
thrice. Here was a warning to Blacky 
Taintor—if he discovered that he had 
stolen worthless paper—that death stood 
between him and the bonds. 
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THIS MAN DISCOVERS THAT THE WEST HAD PUT ITS FINE, 
CLEAN BRAND ON HIS NEGLECTED SOUL 


By Raymond Richards 


S a matter of course, thought James 
Sill, as he leaned back in his leather 
cushioned office chair, sensing the 

luxurious languor of convalescence nearly 
completed, the Seth Cummings ranch mort- 
gage must be foreclosed at once. 

There were certain circumstances that 
made it regrettable; but the debt was two 
months overdue, the interest long unpaid. 
He told himself with some impatience that 
the delay in action on the mortgage was 
only a minor instance of the general in- 
terruption his long illness had caused in 
his affairs. 

His physician, the calm and scientific 
Dr. Ralph, had advised another fortnight 
at home, and had spoken frankly and sci- 
entifically of what might result from pre- 
mature activity. But James Sill had built 
a large success on self-sufficiency, and he 
had chosen to accept his own opinion, that 
in an early resumption of contact with the 
workaday world, there existed a tonic of 
greater potency than any doctor’s regimen 
could provide. 

Now, seated in his pleasant office, he 
knew his opinion to be right. The past, 
he admitted, seemed somewhat blurred and 
confused, details appearing to his memory 
as through a fog. But this, he felt, was 
only a transient condition. The fog would 
lift soon; the important thing was that the 
present was perfectly clear. 

He was James Sill, middle-aged business 
man, recovered from typhoid fever and re- 
turned to his work. In the outer office was 
Neal, his secretary, and the staff of book- 
keepers and stenographers. The afternoon 
sunshine streamed through the broad win- 
dows behind him, and steeped the room in 
a kindly glow. 

It was all gratefully ordinary. It was 
for this environment that James Sill, with 


few thoughts to give to anything save busi- 
ness, had hungered through all the lucid 
hours of his sickness. 

He picked up from the desk the blue- 
jacketed document that was the Seth Cum- 
mings ranch mortgage, and ran his eyes 
again over its pages. It had received from 
James Sill more consideration than he was 
in the habit of according a single item of 
that nature. Even during his illness it had 
entered his mind repeatedly. That, of 
course, was due to his former association 
with Cummings. 

“‘ Business, however, is business,” James 
Sill mused, “ and foreclosure should have 
been started before this.” 


II 


HE reached out to ring for Neal, but his 
hand was stayed by the consciousness that 
visitors were with him. He had not heard 
the door open, and he wondered irritably, 
as he turned, why Neal had permitted them 
to enter without announcement. 

The callers were three in number. 

One was an Indian, blanketed, mocca- 
sined, crowned with the conical hat pe- 
culiar to the Crows, solemn face framed in 
two braids of hair wound at the ends with 
beaded cord. 

Another was a man patently bent with 
much toil; his black hat was a disreputable 
affair, his blue shirt open at his corded 
neck, his coat frayed and spotted, his 
baggy overalls stuffed into boots whose 
heavy roughness was incongruous against 
the soft-colored pattern of the rug. 

And the third was a cow-puncher with 
wide-brimmed Stetson, gray jersey and 
scuffed chaps of plain leather—not such a 
theatrical figure as modern rodeos exhibit, 
but a rider appareled for the extremely 
practical work of punching cattle. 
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“Yuh were speakin’ of business,” said 
the cow-puncher, with an amiable grin on 
his brown face. “ That’s what we dropped 
in to see yuh about—business.” 

James Sill stared fixedly at their hats, 
but they did not remove them, even after 
they had casually drawn up chairs and 
seated themselves. 

“T imagine,” he said stiffly, “ that I can 
spare a few minutes to any business you 
might have with me.” 

“We hoped yuh could,” said the cow- 
puncher. “Yes, sir, we sure hoped yuh 
could. It’s a nice hang out yuh got here,” 
he went on, discursively, glancing .about. 
“ Better’n a lot of dumps yuh used to camp 
in, ain’t it?” 

James Sill frowned. His dignity was a 
carefully preserved adjunct of his business 
conduct, and he never liked to be reminded 
of the rough and ready days when he 
dressed very much as this intruding cowboy 
was dressed. 

“ Mebbe,” suggested the visitor with the 
work-gnarled hands and the heavy boots, 
“Mr. Sill here don’t know us.” 

“T was just goin’ to give him a knock- 
down,” said the cow-puncher. 

“ This here,” gesturing toward the grave 
Indian, “ can be called Old Gray Elk. He’s 
a Crow that knows a lot more’n he looks 
like. An’ yuh can refer to this other as 
Riffle Johnson, who’s washed gravel in this 
State from th’ Kootenai to th’ Beartooths. 
An’ me, yuh can call Cal Harkins.” 

“T see,” James Sill remarked, uninvit- 
ingly, his gaze cold. 

“ An’ we’ve come to pow-wow with yuh,” 
Harkins explained, smilingly, “ about th’ 
chances of goin’ a little easy with that there 
Seth Cummings mortgage.” 

“The Cummings mortgage,” James Sill 
announced crisply, “ will be foreclosed at 
once.” 

“We knew yuh intended doin’ that,” 
the cow-puncher said, “ but we kind of fig- 
gered we might talk yuh out of it. Seth’s 
had a lot of hard luck lately, with his wife 
stayin’ sick so long, an’ all.” 

“ Business,” stated James Sill, flatly, “ is 
business.” 

III 


THE cowboy’s smile faded, and a visible 
depression settled on the seamed face of 
the old prospector. Nothing could have 
added to the solemnity of the Indian’s vis- 
age, but he raised his gaze from James 
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Sill’s feet to his face, and kept it there 
unblinkingly. 

“Weren’t it at th’ Lazy-L ranch that 
you an’ Seth worked together back in th’ 
nineties?” asked Harkins, after a little 
pause. ‘Or was it th’ Zig-Zag-Z?” 

“What has that got to do with this 
mortgage?” James Sill inquired. 

“Old times—” the cow-puncher began. 

“Old times,” broke in the prospector 
earnestly, “ought to count a whole lot, 
Mr. Sill. They do with me. I’m never 
goin’ to forget one man I prospected with 
—must ’a’ been as far back as th’ season 
of seventy-eight. He was a friend! One 
day I falls into a big cree-vass at th’ foot 
of Granite Peak, an’ busted my laig when 
I lit on a narrer little shelf twenty foot 
down. An’ this here pardner of mine, he 
clumb down an’ carried me up on his back, 
hangin’ with his finger nails. He done that 
because he was my friend. If he’d ’a’ 
slipped—” 

“D’yuh recollect, Mr. Sill,” the cow- 
puncher drawled, “ when yuh used to night 
ride with Seth Cummings? How close 
down th’ stars seemed to be, an’ how 
mournful th’ cattle bawled, an’ how th’ 
wind would kind of moan an’ whisper ’cross 
th’ range, an’ how mighty glad yuh was 
for each other’s company? Yuh always 
picked him to ride with, an’ he always 
yelled for you. You two sure were tilli- 
cums, then.” 

James Sill was frowning again, not with 
anger now, but with perplexity. 

“This is a queer thing,” his thoughts 
ran. ‘Awhile ago I couldn’t remember 
anything of the past clearly, but now I can 
see the old days as plainly as I see my 
desk. It’s the time since I quit the range 
that’s a little dim now. It’s odd—odd.” 

The Indian spoke in Crow. James Sill 
felt a sense of surprise that he understood 
the language so well, after all the years in 
which he had not heard it. 

“It was in the days of fighting. When 
we, the Absarokee, and the tribes of the 
Dakota—the Brile, the Yankton, the 
Minneconjou and the Ogallala of the Da- 
kota—sent forth our war bands. A boy 
of the Dakota became lost in our land, 
and I found him and hid him and gave him 
food and a pony. Many snows melted, and 
we sang the war song again. Beneath a 
tall cliff a Dakota warrior overthrew me 
and drew back his knife. It was the boy 
I had helped, grown to become a brave. 
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And he knew me as I knew him, and he 
did not strike. As many snows ago as that 
we did not hurt those who had helped us.” 

James Sill shifted uncomfortably, wish- 
ing the Indian would remove his gaze. 

“There was that spring,” Harkins said 
reflectively, ‘““when Seth was made fore- 
man of the X-Bar. Or, lemme see, was it 
the O-Bar-O?” 

“The X-Bar,” James Sill replied quick- 
ly. “Go on.” 

“That would be old man Stays’s outfit. 
He was a tough cookie, was old man Stays! 
Well, anyhow, one day yuh snuck one of 
Stays’s pet horses out of th’ corral to ride 
to town, an’ th’ fool critter stepped into a 
prairie dog hole an’ busted its leg, an’ yuh 
had to shoot it. Yuh were short of money 
that season, an’ yuh couldn’t noways pay 
for th’ nag right then, so yuh asked Seth 
if he’d please to keep it dark till later. Seth 
covered up for yuh, an’ th’ old man told 
him to make known th’ jasper who’d lost 
th’ horse, or quit his job. An’ Seth quit 
his job. He wanted that job bad, too—it 
was th’ first time he’d ever been a foreman. 
Yuh paid for th’ horse later on—but did 
yuh ever pay Seth?” 

James Sill, his head bowed a little, did 
not answer. 

“ An’ now,” the cow-puncher went on 
grimly, “Seth’s havin’ some more hard 
luck. In these here later days of his, so to 
speak, he borrowed money to buy hisself a 
ranch, an’ th’ mortgage come to you in 
one of them deals where yuh buy a lot of 
such paper from a loan company for 
investment.” 

James Sill half arose from his chair. 
“How do you know these things?” he 
cried. ‘ Where—” 

“T do know!” Harkins declared with 
abrupt sternness. “ An’ that’s all that’s 
needed, Mr. Sill! Set down!” 

The gaze of the three was almost a tan- 
gible power. James Sill sank back before 
its pressure. 

“Seth Cummings was your pardner 
when yuh needed a pardner, many’s th’ 
time,” Cal Harkins pointed out, still in 
that quickened voice. ‘‘ Now you're fixin’ 
to take his home away from him an’ his 
wife. A matter of money!” 


IV 


He ended on a note of contempt, but 
when he resumed, his tone was again mild. 
“T guess, though, yuh ain’t so much to 


blame,” he said. “Yuh quit th’ cattle 
business an’ went into a new line alto- 
gether, an’ yuh didn’t see your old friends 
no more, an’, of course, yuh pretty near 
forgot them after a spell of years. An’ 
business got to be just a habit with yuh, 
an’ yuh didn’t let nothin’ else, like friend- 
ship, horn in. While Seth, he kept on be- 
in’ a cow-puncher till he got too old, an’ 
then he borrowed money to buy that ranch, 
an’ failed, because all he knows is th’ open 
range, an’ not fancy ranchin’ like they do 
nowadays.” 

“‘T suppose,” James Sill said, his head 
bowed again. 

“ Here of late,”’ Harkins continued soft- 
ly, “ th’ West has been in danger of losin’ 
somethin’ mighty valuable. Yuh know what 
I mean, Mr. Sill? I’m talkin’ about th’ 
friendships of th’ old times—th’ gratitude 
of one to another through years an’ years. 
Westerners oughtn’t to lose that, Mr. Sill. 
An’ now, we’ve done about all we can. We’ll 
be goin’ now—Old Gray Elk, an’ Riffle, 
an’ me. An’ I hope we ain’t took up too 
much of your time.” 

“Wait!” James Sill called sharply, 
pleadingly. ‘Who are you—you three? 
Where do you come from?” 

Standing, they regarded him with a pe- 
culiar benignity. 

“We are,” spoke the cow-puncher, his 
voice diminishing to softer and softer tones, 
“ th’ spirit of th’ Old West, come back to 
yuh for a spell for your own good. So 
long—Jim Sill. Give—our respects—to 
Seth Cummings—” 


V 


BErForeE his eyes the three of them melt- 
ed as snowflakes melt on the warm palm; 
and the walls of his office became the light- 
er-toned walls of his bedroom at home; the 
chair arms on which his hands rested van- 
ished so that his arms lay upon quilting, 
the desk before him became the high foot- 
board of his bed, and he looked up from 
his pillow into the thin, intellectual face 
of the calm and scientific Dr. Ralph. 

“The delirium has quite vanished,” the 
physician was saying to the. white-clad 
nurse beside him. “I dare say the crisis 
has passed.” 

“Two of them, doctor,” James Sill said 
weakly. ‘Two of them. How soon,” he 
asked, “can I have my man Neal up here 
so that I can dictate the discharge of a 
mortgage?” 





Smoke 


IT IS THIS KIND OF AN OCCURRENCE THAT WEAKENS ONE’S 
TRUST IN POETIC JUSTICE 


By Lynn Doyle 


WAS leanin’ back in the railway car- 

riage,” said Mr. Patrick Murphy, 

“ suckin’ at the ould pipe an’ wonder- 
in’ what price I was goin’ to get for my 
potatoes, when the wee, gimlet-eyed man 
on the seat fornent me leaned forward, an’ 
put his hand on my knee. 

“*Do you know,’ sez he—an’ he had a 
big, deep voice about four times the size 
of himself—‘ do you know that you’re suck- 
in’ in death? Do you know there’s enough 
poison in a pipe of tobacco to kill a field 
mouse, or fifteen crickets, or forty-seven 
bluebottle flies?” 

“* Oh, well,’ sez I, ‘if ever I see a field 
mouse smokin’ a pipe I'll tell him to give 
it to the cat.’ 

“‘¢ Over an’ above the risk of death,’ sez 
the wee man, ‘ the smoker runs other an’ 
terrible dangers. Sooner or later his sight 
an’ hearin’ are affected. His teeth are ren- 
dered foul an’ unsightly ’—I thought of the 
one ould yellow fang I have in front, an’ 
shut my mouth here— an’ his digestion 
weakens till he becomes a burden to him- 
self an’ his family.’ 

“ Just then the train drew up at a sta- 
tion. The door was pulled open, an’ a stout 
tub of a red-faced fellow lepped in, an’ 
him with a bag of samples in his hand, an’ 
a cigar stuck in his mouth. He took a 
couple of pulls at the cigar, seen it was 
out, an’ then pulls a box of matches from 
his pocket, an’ strikes one. Then he mind- 
ed his manners, an’ looked round the car- 
riage with the lighted match still in his 
hand. 

“<T suppose there’s no lady here objects 
to smokin’,’ sez he. 

“ Not a word was said; but there was a 
kind of a snort of a laugh went round the 
carriage, an’ everybody looked at the wee, 
gimlet-eyed man. 


“ He was gazin’ at the commercial trav- 
eler in a kind of a mournful way 

“*Do you know, my friend,’ sez he, 
‘that of all the ways of poisonin’ yourself 
with nicotine, cigars are the second worst. 
Do you know that there’s as much nicotine 
in one cigar as in two pipes, an’ that one 
pipeful of tobacco—’ 

“The commercial traveler waited till the 
wee man was done, and then blew a cloud 
of smoke at him that near give him the 
jaundice. 

“<T’m no canary,’ sez he, ‘nor field 
mouse, either, an’ as for crickets, I doubt, 
by the look of you, you have them all ate. 
You an’ your canaries, an’ your bluebottle 
flies. You'll be a meal for bluebottle flies 
before I will, ye little—’ 

‘* An’ away went the commercial traveler 
like a river in spate. The wee man tried 
to break in on him once or twice, but he 
couldn’t get a word in edgeways. 

“* Good-by, now,’ sez the traveler, as the 
train slowed up. ‘Keep company with 
men instead-of mice, an’ you'll maybe be 
aman yet, yourself. Tell me,’ sez he, ‘ did 
you ever smoke in your life? No? Then 
give it a chance. Here’s a cigar for you— 
wait; that would be too strong for all the 
stomach you have left by this time. 

“* Take a cigarette.’ He pulled out a 
case. ‘One of them gold-tipped ones; it ’ll 
make your mouth look swankier. Now 
take it!’ sez he, ‘an’ smoke it, too. There’s 
not enough nicotine in a cigarette to kill 
you, an’ even if there is it ‘ll be a small 
loss.’ 

“The wee man looked at the cigarette in 
his hand a long time, an’ then at the open 
window. I thought he was goin’ to pitch 
the cigarette out, but I suppose he thought 
somebody’s canary might find it an’ smoke 
himself to death, for, after hesitatin’ a 
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minit, he ended by puttin’ it in his waist- 
coat pocket. I could see the gold tip stick 
in’ up, an’ couldn’t help sniggerin’ to 
myself; for, thinks I, this ll be a bad give- 
away when he starts the lecturin’ again. 

“T hadn’t long to wait. Before the train 
started, in gets a sailor, a navy man, an’ 
a hearty-lookin’ buck, too. He shoved his 
long pillow-case of a bag up on the rack, 
sat down, put his hand into his overcoat 
pocket, an’ then let a most lamentable oath 
out of him. 

“<¢T’ve lost my fags,’ sez he. 

“ He looked round the carriage, sizin’ us 
all up, an’ waitin’, I could see, for some 
one to make him an offer of one. But we 
were all waitin’ to hear what the wee, gim- 
let-eyed man had to say; an’ nobody spoke. 

“Qh, well,’ sez the sailor, good-hu- 
mored still. ‘Sure I can do without.’ 

“‘ The wee man leaned over an’ seized him 
by the hand. 

“¢*Do you know, my friend,’ sez he, 
‘that you have just gained a greater vic- 
tory than you ever did in the Great War. 
Cigarettes,’ sez he, ‘ are the worst form of 
smoking by far. Let me read you some 
figures—’ 

“The sailor took it like a lamb, but all 
the time I could see him eyin’ the wee man 
as if he was somethin’ out of a menagerie. 
All at once he points a finger at him. 

“““ Why, you’re a nice joker,’ sez he, 
‘preachin’ to me about smokin’—with a 
fag stickin’ out of your own pocket.’ 

“He made a grab an’ shoved the ciga- 
rette into his mouth. 
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“The wee man was in a terrible state. 

“*Don’t smoke it!’ he cried out. 
‘ You’ve gone without smoking for ten min- 
utes; you can do without it for an hour, for 
a week, for a lifetime. I warn you,’ sez he, 
very solemn, as the sailor lit a match, ‘ if 
you smoke that cigarette you'll be sorry all 
your days.’ 

“The sailor leaned back, an’ blew a big 
mouthful of smoke up in the air. 

““* Just look at me bein’ sorry, mister,’ 
sez he. 

‘An’ then the cigarette blew up. 

“When the smoke cleared, the sailor 
man’s face was like the flue of a range; his 
eyebrows were gone an’ the front of his 
hair; an’ we had to beat the sparks out of 
the handkerchief round his neck. It was 
five minutes before he got his eyes open, an’ 
when he did he just launched himself at 
the wee man like a torpedo. 

“We pulled him off, an’ the whole carful 
of people held him down; but how his lan- 
guage missed settin’ fire to him again I 
can’t tell you. At the next station we 
dragged him out. The stationmaster locked 
him in the lamp room an’ sent for the police 
an’ the doctor. 

“When I got back to my own compart- 
ment the color had come into the wee, gim- 
let-eyed man’s face again. He laid hold 
of me at once, an’ pulled me over into a 
corner. 

““* My friend,’ sez he, very confidential; 
his eyes was all shinin’, he was that eager, 
‘do you think you could tell me what kind 
of tobacco was in that cigarette?’ ” 





SOME SURER SENSE 


Sue has not left; I feel her presence more 
Than when, of old, she ran across the floor 


To kiss me welcome. 


Often in her chair 


She rests, although I never catch her there; 

And when the twilight grows and I forget 

The creeping dark that comes when day has set, 
I all but find her in the evening gloom 

Or think I hear her in the other room. 

I go to look; she’s just been there, I know— 
My heart reports I was a step too slow! 


Dazzled by blare of day and blank of night, 
Perhaps we hold some surer sense than sight: 
The dead do not return, the wise ones say— 
I wonder if they ever go away? 


Harry Kemp 
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World Without End 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—HERE IS AN ANSWER TO THE HALF 
FEARFUL, HALF SMILING QUESTION IN THE MIND 
OF EVERY IMAGINATIVE HUMAN 


By Scammon Lockwood 


NTO a cloudless sky the South Pacific 
sun arose upon the third morning since 
the storm had died. 

From the ledge above the beach, John 
Newman looked across calm waters to 
where, upon the coral reef that fringed 
this remote island, the last weak waves of 
the fury that had been were languidly 
beating themselves into a thin line of bare- 
ly discernible foam. 

Slowly, but with rigid regularity, as if 
they responded to the very pulse of Po- 
seidon, god of the sea, wave after wave 
lifted to a low frosted crest and dropped 
upon the reef, exhausted, spent, as if long- 
ing for the rest, the peace, the oblivion of 
the warm rippled harbor. 

Yet, it was from a peace of that same 
sort, that same calm oblivion, that John 
Newman was planning escape or planning 
just then the culmination of plans that had 
occupied nearly all his thoughts for more 
than ten years. Just how many years it 
had been he could not know. 

Almost nothing had been left of Pen- 
dleton’s yacht. Newman had thought 
himself fortunate at the time to save a 


few tools and a little food to enable him, 


Crusoe-like, to get a start on the desolate 
island. Later the deck cabin had, by some 
freak of the sea, been washed ashore al- 
most intact, but the chronometers had, of 
course, been ruined. 

But something else it had brought to 
him, and, in his years of solitude, he had 
been tremendously grateful for the good 
assortment of books which Pendleton’s old 
tutor had selected. Yet, all the lore, an- 
cient and modern, which they contained, 
had not enabled him to calculate the years 
of his exile; an exile entered upon in a sort 
of disgust and weariness for the world he 
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had left, and to which he had now, for 
what seemed like a lifetime, been striving 
to return. 

The first weeks—yes, months and years— 
of his life on the tiny atoll had been filled 
with astonishment because no vessel of any 
sort passed within the twenty mile range 
of binoculars. 

He knew that there were no longer any 
undiscovered islands. Mere rocks that 
only showed their black and crusted heads 
at low tide were down on the charts. 

An island such as this must be known, 
and, since it had a supply of fresh water, 
it would almost certainly be visited, if not 
by the great liners, certainly by the smaller 
trading vessels. In truth, back by that 
spring, which, in ever creeping down to its 
mighty parent, had worn the path which 
first guided him to it, there was abundant 
evidence that many a ship’s captain had 
landed upon the island to freshen his tanks, 
and perhaps give all hands a turn upon 
shore. 

For years Newman remembered the 
terrific emotion which arose with strangling 
grasp upon him when he stumbled upon a 
tin can half buried in the turf. It was a 
tin can that had once contained some popu- 
lar brand of smoking tobacco; a tin can 
like a million others that were even then 
being carried in a million pockets. 

Yes, men had been upon that speck of 
land. They had been there often. There 
was no doubt of that, but to learn why 
they had never come again, he must, some- 
how, struggle back to the land from which 
all these men came. 


II 


WELL, he was ready. He had been ready 
for a month, and had only waited for the 
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storm because he knew that once the storm 
was over he could be sure of many weeks 
of calm clear days and nights, with the sea 
only faintly rippled by tranquil breezes. 

The craft of his courage was a vessel to 
which a man would trust no greater treas- 
ure than a lonely life. Yet, such as it was, 
it had needed for its building all the years 
of his exile. 

The better part of a year had gone to 
the cutting of the wood; for what few 
tools he had managed to save were not 
designed for heavy work. Then, as he had 
realized from the start, the wood had to 
be well seasoned. And so, during the two 
years that he let it rest beneath a canopy 
of palm mats, he had built small models, 
put together rib by rib exactly as the larg- 
er craft was to be assembled. 

What a lesson in patience, care, fore- 
thought, ingenuity, it had been for this 
man who, born to that purple of democracy 
which far outdid the purple luxury of an- 
cient kings, had never been obliged to 
make any sort of effort that did not prom- 
ise a pleasure. But even the golf links af- 
ford training of a sort, and out of a me- 


chanical age a baby must suck-some small 
instinct for structure, design, and the co- 
ordination of parts to accomplish a definite 
purpose. 

There is no more corrosive test of char- 
acter than the temptation to hurry on a 
piece of work which needs to be dealt with 


deliberately. With John Newman the 
urge to haste was increased by the feeling 
that every day spent upon this lost island 
was a day out of his life. 

He could not at first take the point of 
view of the artist who, for the time, re- 
gards a hand as a complete piece of work, 
and thinks only little of the body to which 
it belongs—or of the novelist who wi'l look 
upon a chapter, a paragraph—yes, even a 
sentence—as a supreme end, needing only 
to be in key with a larger whole. 

Yet he finally achieved that very atti- 
tude toward his immense task. The guild 
spirit, whose loss to the world had for fifty 
years been deplored, somehow came into 
his mind and into his fingers. Once the 
shape and dimensions of stem or strake or 
transom were determined, he set upon the 
work as deliberately as if that single part 
were the vessel complete in which he hoped 
to make his way back to the world he had 
lost. 


And how he had lost it! With what a 
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gay gesture he had flung the spotted cube 
of his life upon the vast Pacific green by 
which he was surrounded. There is no 
such thing as a beginning, and nothing 
has an end, yet the limitations of finite 
minds continually oblige us to make eter- 
nity as finite as ourselves with some such 
phrase as “It started at luncheon at the 
Yale Club.” 

It didn’t start there, of course, but from 
there Newman dated it. He and Pendle- 
ton and Goddard Strong were going up to 
Columbus Circle to look at a new roadster 
that Pendleton was thinking of ordering, 
although he already had a dozen or so mo- 
tor cars. They were stopped at Fifth Ave- 
nue by the crowds assembled to view the 
unveiling of the new traffic tower at Forty- 
Second Street. 

At a signal from the mayor, the en- 
veloping canvas fell away from the delicate 
structure of glass and bronze. The crowd 
cheered. 

Newman reflected that the crowd would 
have cheered if a totem pole or lone Nor- 
way pine or mammoth bottle of soda pop 
had been revealed. They were set to cheer, 
and they would cheer anything. 

Crowds would always behave the way 
they were set to behave. The thing was 
to learn how to set them, just as we learn 
how to set a clock or a performing me- 
chanical monkey. 

“Handsome design,” said Pendleton, 
who took all things at their face value. 

“Qh, hell!” said Goddard Strong. “A 
violet in a cabbage patch. The thing’s all 
out of key. It doesn’t belong here. And, 
anyhow, it seems to me this cornucopia 
business is becoming just a bit faint from 
overexertion. Take any kind of metal and 
cast it into any sort of a design, and if 
you only give it a nice bright polish, nine 
people out of ten will call it a work of 
art.” 

Pendleton laughed. ‘“ Attaboy, God- 
dard! Come on, we won’t get through this 
in a year. Let’s hike back and have lunch 
first.” 

Ill 


AN hour later they were dropping lumps 
of sugar into small coffee cups and lighting 
cigarettes as they gazed out over the East 
River from the high windows of the great 
dining room. 

Is there a man living who does not have 
his senses stirred by the sight of ships that 
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go down to the sea? For we are made, not 
of the slime of the earth, as it is written 
in Genesis, but of the slime of the sea. 

From the sea we came, and in all of us 
there is something to which the sea calls 
continually, even as it calls to the remote 
spring in the mountains. 

“For two bent nickels I’d chuck it all 
and sign on a tramp steamer for the other 
side of everything,” said Goddard Strong. 

Pendleton looked at him a moment, 
started to reply, and then leaned back si- 
lent, puffing at his cigarette, and gazing out 
over the dingy tops of office buildings to 
the sparkle of the water beyond. 

It was Newman who replied to Strong. 
“ What kind of a job could you hold on a 
tramp?” 

“Wireless operator,” Strong answered, 
and both men remembered the mass of ex- 
perimental radio equipment that Strong 
had in his apartment. “True, I haven’t 
a certificate, but then I’m not just an op- 
erator, I’m an engineer. I’ve taken out 
two radio patents—one on a regenerative 
circuit with open secondaries, and one on 
a series balanced counterpoise.” 

“ You'd get a berth, Goddy,” said Pen- 


dleton, laughing, as he did most of the 


time. “ You’d get a berth, all right, but 
why do you want to skin out?” 

“ Girl?” Newman asked. He couldn’t 
think of any other reason that these other 
men would understand. And although he 
hadn’t echoed Strong’s expressed desire to 
be off over the seven seas, he had the same 
deep hunger for perhaps the one thing 
which the greatest city in the world could 
not provide. 

He had a hunger for starlit nights upon 
a wide ocean, a desire to lie upon the deck 
of a tall ship and let an aromatic breeze 
caress him into unconsciousness. And he 
had, too, a deep desire for elemental battle 
with the things his forbears had fought 
and feared, the fury of wild waters, the 
rage of the wind. 

For, of the three men about that sophis- 
ticated lunch table in that sophisticated 
club, in the most sophisticated city of the 
world, John Newman was at once the most 
sophisticated and the most primitive. Had 
it not been for the rare and recent faculty 
for introspection which he possessed to a 
high degree, he would have been merely 
what we call a fine specimen of a man, 
eligible for the police force or the fire de- 
partment, driver of an ice wagon, steve- 
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dore, football player, or stroke on the Yale 
crew, according to the circumstances in 
which he had been born. 

But Newman was not just a fine speci- 
men of a man. He had a fine mind; but, 
unfortunately, a mind that kept asking 
those questions that no mind has ever 
answered. ; 

When he left college he began to ask, 
not what he should do in life, but what was 
he to get from life. Should he marry, set- 
tle down, have children, administer and 
increase the moderate estate his parents 
had left him, marry off his children, settle 
down into the drowse of old age, die, be 
gathered to his fathers? 

To what purpose, he foolishly inquired, 
and receiving no satisfactory answer, hav- 
ing no chart or compass upon which he 
could rely, he said in effect, “ Why steer 
any course at all?” And yet he despised 
himself for being a drifter. 

He shot a tiger in the Malay Peninsula, 
he caught a giant trout in the Nipigon. He 
came back to New York and went to the 
Winter Garden, and walked out on Broad- 
way during an intermission, and saw a 
young woman getting herself picked up by 
an old man whose title of ““ Daddy” was 
honorary but not honorable. 

“ Hell!” he exclaimed mentally to him- 
self. ‘“ This is a cheap, tawdry world! I 
suppose we have struggled up out of the 
Pre-Cambrian slime so that those girls in 
there can paint black bats on their breasts, 
and skulls and crossbones on their knees? 
Did the Roman Empire rise and fall in 
order that some old fool might fall for 
that young dame over there? 

“ And am I going to sweat and struggle 
through a long life to make it possible for 
some dove-eyed gold digger of a thousand 
years hence to land some degenerate de- 
scendant of mine?” 


IV 


Ir was the next morning that he met 
Pendleton and had luncheon with him at 
the Yale Club, and looked at the ships in 
the harbor and longed for the wide, clean 
sea. 

In a week they were upon it. In a 
month they were a wreck upon something 
solid made by a tiny insect, for what pur- 
pose no insect and no man could tell. 

Then for more than ten years John New- 
man had not bothered with introspection: 
he had a boat to build. 
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His experiments with his models assured 
him that his boat would have moderate 
speed, and his observations of the sea dur- 
ing storms had further assured him that no 
craft that it was within his power to build 
could hope to survive if a storm actually 
was encountered. 

And his other preparations had been 
made. For years he had been getting salt, al- 
most grain upon grain, by the evaporation 
of sea water. And now, until the end came, 
or he reached some vessel or some land of 
men, he would live mainly on salt fish, nuts, 
and dried coconut. 

Better fare than that he had had upon 
his island. At first he had difficulty find- 
ing and getting accustomed to such food 
as was available, but gradually he made a 
pleasant menu of sufficient variety to keep 
him in perfect health. 

There were baked rock cod, broiled 
wonga pigeon, wild yams, and the golden 
goodness of turtle eggs fried in turtle fat. 
And there was salad of a sort, the crisp, 
broad leaf of the leeba grass. 

Of these things he took a supply, of 
course, but they were perishable, and 
whatever he had not eaten would have to 


be thrown overboard in less than a week. 
Water, the supreme need, had been most 


difficult to provide in a container. A bar- 
rel is a common enough thing. Barrels 
have been made by the million, burned by 
the million by small boys at election bon- 
fires, thoughtlessly broken up into kin- 
dling in a million woodsheds. But try to 
make just one that will hold water. 

Let some golfer who has a fine fancy for 
himself because he has the skill to shoot 
an eighty, try to make a barrel that will 
hold water; or let some triumphant tennis 
player, who can place a ball with the magic 
of the fourth dimension, try to make a 
barrel, or so little as a single stave that has 
the perfection to codperate with other 
staves to form even so plain and common 
a thing as a barrel that will hold water. 

Ask any one but a cooper to make a 
barrel, and if he is wise he will refuse, and 
if he is foolish he will fail. And ask a 
cooper without the tools of his trade, and 
he will shake his head. 

Yet, a barrel Newman had to make. 
Treasure greater even than gold his cask 
must have and must hold. 

But Newman made it at last. Call it 
what you will—a bit of craftsmanship or 
a work of art. At least it had no schools 
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to serve; no critical quarrels might rage 
about it. It had to meet but one test— 
hydrostatic pressure. 

It was the masterpiece of his exile. It 
did what it was designed to do, and it did 
it perfectly. In five years, now, it had not 
leaked a drop. 

Sails, ah, yes, there were sails, of course; 
in the language of Lisbon, in the parlance 
of Pheenicia, in the chatter of Carthage or 
the New York Yacht Club, a jib and a 
mainsail, woven in patience and persever- 
ance from a grass similar to the Cyperus 
levingatus of the Hawaiian Islands, from 
which Panama hats had in the past been 
made. Truly, it was a fine fabric. 

So he had made a boat with infinite 
labor. With more labor he had made a 
sail. And then, drawing farther from the 
vast void of infinity, he had made a barrel 
for fresh water, and gathered salt like a 
miser gathering gold, and caught fish like 
the apostles, and brought all these and 
many more things together in his ship. 

What he had, then, was a sloop of per- 
haps three tons, broad of beam and deep 
of bilge, fastened rib by rib, plank by 
plank, with wooden pegs that would swell 
with the saturation of sea water, and draw 
together the whole boat in one common 
purpose—to prevent leaks. 

The water would thus defeat itself. A 
man, in his superior cunning, had pitted 
blind force against blind force, and he had 
a boat that would hold water out and a 
barrel that would hold water in. 

Newman had been obliged, for the sake 
of security, to build his boat far above the 
eager reach of the tides. And so, most 
wisely, he had selected a spot alongside a 
placid inlet, which, at high tide, brimmed 
with the clean water of the sea. 

Here, then, upon the end of this lagoon, 
stood the laboi of ten years, a ship await- 
ing the supreme moment of its life. Not 
for nothing have men, since ships were 
made, endowed that moment with a singu- 
lar significance. 

For of all the things that men have 
made, two only are made for beauty and 
romance, the oldest and the youngest—a 
ship to ride the waves, and a ship to soar 
with the eagle. Supreme grace and su- 
preme beauty are the endowment of their 
birth and of their life, supreme tragedy 
their ultimate destiny. 

But Newman had only the most ancient 
conveyance to take him back to his fellows. 
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A compass he had, and a sextant, but no 
chronometer. East and north he would 


sail until he met a ship, or came to land, or 
perished. 


V 


WitH a huge stone mallet, he knocked 
away his quarter shores. His ways, slight- 
ly sloping, were greased with fish oil. He 
drove his wedges home. 

There was a groan, the universal groan 
of birth. The dry timbers creaked. Yes, 
here, too, was the thrill of newborn life 
along a keel that had once been a tree. 

Then came a crescendo of momentum, a 
roaring splash, and the vessel was alive, 
afloat. Above him, birds wheeled about 
and screamed their auguries. Clouds 
passed across the face of the heavens. But 
he had no soothsayer to interpret their 
meanings. 

Newman knocked loose the shoring and 
let it drift away from his craft. He moored 
it to a eucalyptus tree. It would leak at 
first. 

He would let it fill, and then at low tide, 
when it rested on the bottom, he would 
pull a plug already provided and drain out 
the water. After that there would be no 
leak. He was sure of his work. 

He had left nothing to chance. There 
would be chance enough when he was once 
upon the face of the wide waters. 

He slept aboard that night. He dreamed 
of the high, cool dining room of the Goth- 
am. He dreamed of the wide, cool lawn 
at Piping Rock. He dreamed of a Belasco 
first night, a dance at the Van Buskirk. 

And he dreamed of girls, smart frocked 
and fresh cheeked and wide eyed; girls 
who would love him for the perils he had 
passed, and then one that he would love 
because it was so ordained. He dreamed 
of Broadway at the dinner hour, and an- 
other Broadway with the crowds just issu- 
ing from a hundred theaters. 

He dreamed of an opera star pouring 
out trembling tones of gold. Then it was 
the Yale Bowl, with ninety thousand 
throats yelling a triumph to the heavens. 
Yes, he dreamed of the world he had 
longed to lose, and, losing, longed to find. 

And then another tropic morning came, 
and the eastern sun was wide and welcome 
upon the waters. He filled his cask afresh, 
he took a last turn about the habitation 
of his most industrious years. 

He poled his craft down the still lagoon, 
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on the borders of which placid pelicans 
were fishing in the sun. With the ebb of 
the new tide he made sail. 

Beyond the reef he met the long and 
restful roll of the South Pacific. He would 
not look back. The world of men was just 
beyond the bow of his craft. 

At noon he turned his head, and, as he 
expected, he found himself alone on a wide, 
wide sea. His isle had sunk into the 
waters of his past. Like any man who 
turns a corner on his way to a day’s work, 
he possessed only his future, and knew no 
more of what tha‘ future held. 

And then, suddenly, a week was gone— 
a week marked by seven sunset notches 
upon his tiller. Everything seemed pre- 
cisely as on that first afternoon. Surely 
here time was annihilated. Surely here he 
had entered eternity. 

He slept only a few hours each night, 
but all day dozed at his tiller, mindful 
only to keep his vessel on into the north- 
east. For in that direction, how many 
miles he knew not, lay the Golden Gate, 
and Market Street at midday, and the 
Union Pacific Limited, with steam up and 
porters in red hats bustling one’s luggage 
into a compartment of brown plush and 
mahogany. 

Dozing and dreaming, dreaming and 
dozing, twenty days had gone. The lIone- 
liness of his island was a life filled with 
friends compared to the utter desolation 
of each day in his boat. Each approach- 
ing hour now seemed an eternity; each de- 
parting day seemed like little more than 
an instant. 

Here a man needed to be of the stuff 
that can, single-handed, grapple with him- 
self when seemingly swallowed up in the 
inhuman indifference of nature. No mari- 
ner’s mishap had befallen him. He would 
have almost welcomed one. But there was 
only the deadly decorum of smooth seas 
and the slow roll of the boat. 

The South Pacific trades blew steadily. 
The temperature by day and night was 
that perfect degree in which one is never 
either warm or cold, but always uncon- 
scious that there is a temperature. All 
morning he was in the cool shadow of his 
sail. All afternoon the sun shone kindly 
upon a grass umbrella which he had rigged 
behind his tiller. 

He had always believed that Pendleton’s 
yacht had been about a thousand miles 
due south of Honolulu when it encountered 
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the storm before which it fled two days 
before it was finally wrecked. He had cal- 
culated that the yacht, running before the 
gale with nothing but a storm jib, might 
have made ten miles an hour. That would 
mean that they had been driven nearly five 
hundred miles to the southeast, so that his 
guess was that the island of his exile was 
about three thousand miles southwest of 
the Presidio. 

He had been able crudely to calculate 
that the South Pacific trades propelled his 
boat into the northeast at an average speed 
of about four miles per hour. For five 
hundred hours he had kept his course and 
his progress. He thought that he must be 
about a thousand miles off the coast of 
California. 

Yet he had seen no vessel of any sort, 
not even a puff of smoke on the far ho- 
rizon, not even a floating cask or box or 
bit of some steamer’s refuse. He seemed 
to sail a sea that had never known man, 
and yet he felt sure that the sea he sailed 
should be dotted with ships from a hun- 
dred ports. 

Had there been another war, and was 
all shipping sewed up in harbors by those 
undersea spawn of the devil that sent ten 
million tons to the bottom during the only 
war Newman had known? 

He usually kept awake far into the 
night, for he realized that there was just 
as much chance of seeing a ship’s light by 
night as the ship itself by day. He had no 
matches, no artificial light of any sort. 
But the moon, when there was a moon, 
was broad and brilliant, and, when there 
was no moon, some stars across their azure 
deeps rendered him an incandescence that 
was dead and forever done when Adam ate 
of the fruit. 

But now it was near dawn of his twenty- 
second day. Across the stern of his boat 
there was a wide bench, and on this he 
slept while the pale gray of morning ab- 
sorbed that same magic infusion that 
makes a rose garden. Slowly a crimson 
pink spread itself across the waters, and 
then there was a broken gold upon them, 
and the wide rim of the sun was almost a 
half circle. 

Newman was wide-awake now. He sat 
up straight, and then, suddenly, he leaped 
to his feet and looked intently at the sun. 
It had never before presented such an 
appearance. : 


He strained his eyes. He took Pendle- 
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ton’s binoculars and looked at the red half 
of the rising disk, and saw what he had 
longed to see for so many years. 


VI 


THERE was a great ship etched in jet 
against that blinding background. It was 
a steamer, three black spars, two black 
funnels, sharply raked, but not so much as 
a puff of smoke. 

Newman didn’t notice that, though. His 
heart had suddenly begun to pound like 
a steam hammer. Emotion surged over 
him. For a moment he had barely strength 
for the slight effort of turning his tiller so 
that he might make straight for the vessel. 

Fired with the excitement of a long de- 
ferred joy, he wildly waved his arms and 
uttered a lung-bursting shout. But this 
was only an instinctive expression of his 
emotion. He realized almost immediately 
that the great steamer was at least five 
miles away from him, and that his voice 
could not possibly carry a quarter mile 
even across those calm, quiet waters. 

And he realized almost as quickly that 
in all probability his little sloop was in- 
visible to those on board the other vessel; 
unless, of course, by chance, a glass might 
be sweeping the horizon. Comparative 
calm returned to him; at least a calm that 
permitted simple reasoning. 

It was almost certain that he would not 
be seen, and that the great ship, steaming 
at eighteen knots, would pass away before 
his eager eyes. He had found his world, 
and then, in hardly more than an instant, 
lost it again. 

But no; it was not entirely lost. Al- 
though this ship might vanish, others would 
appear. It was evident that he was getting 
into some lane. The next ship, perhaps, 
would be closer. 

It was now only a matter of a few days, 
perhaps merely a few hours. Yes, that 
very morning might see him upon the 
promenade of some huge liner, surrounded 
by eager men and pretty women, relating 
his incredible adventure. 

The ship’s wireless would snap and 
crackle, and, to-morrow, in every city of 
the world, newspapers would relate that 
same story to their myriad readers. All 
the routine news of the world would be ig- 
nored, for here was a romance that was 
real, here was a supreme adventure. 

Men would turn aside from their busi- 
ness, women would forget their domestic 
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doings; yes, the whole race of man would 
pause to drink in his story. In all the 
world, there has never been anything so im- 
portant as romance. 

It is not singular that this should have 
been one of Newman’s first thoughts on 
sighting the liner. One of the discomforts 
of solitude is the starvation of man’s ego. 

It is through our contact with others 
that we get those occasional psychic uplifts 
that keep us on good terms with ourselves. 
And, without really knowing it, this was 
one of the things for which Newman had 
hungered through every day of his ten 
years’ exile. 

But wait! It looked as if there was a 
chance that he might get to this very ship, 
after all! Yes, when he first sighted it, 
the red sun behind it, it had been but a 
half circle. Now but a slight segment re- 
mained below the horizon. Yet, the steam- 
er had not moved. 

More, too, Newman now noted that no 
smoke issued from her funnels. Yes, he 
was sure she was stationary—-engine trou- 
ble, perhaps, or a broken shaft! He thanked 
high Heaven for whatever it might be. 

At his masthead fluttered an old shirt, 
ragged remnant of the ample store of 
clothing he had salvaged from Pendleton’s 
yacht. Newman had fastened it there be- 
fore his launching. It was the best he 
could do for a distress signal. 

But now he hoped that he need not de- 
pend upon others happening to see him. 
If that liner would only remain stationary 
long enough, he would be aboard her in 
an hour’s time. The northwest trade was 
still gently blowing, and with it just abaft 
his beam he could make five miles an hour. 
He sank back upon the stern seat and 
steered. 





Vil 


Lixe the draining of some huge cask, 
suddenly tapped, is the draining away of 
hope. To Newman the ways of his reser- 
voir were opened when he was within half 
a mile of the liner. It was then that hope 
began to ebb. 

And the beginning of that draining was 
such a shock as a deep wound from which 
a man might slowly bleed to death. The 
vessel was too still. Even with the aid of 
his binoculars, he could detect no single 
sign of life upon her. 

That had been the first shock, the wound 
through which all his hope would flow. 
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Then, as he approached closer, he saw all 
the cables and lines hanging limp and lax. 

Then, at five hundred yards, he began 
to see that the vessel was very low in the 
water, and that her sides were coated with 
rust. 

But it was when his prow bumped 
against her corroding sides, and he gave a 
great halloo, to which there was no answer, 
that the last drop of his hope was drained 
away. And, for a moment, it seemed as 
if it had been the last drop of his blood. 

He was actually sick and weak. He sat 
again in the stern, and gave another shout. 
But he knew, somehow, that it would not 
be answered. 

The ship’s companion ladder was still in 
place. From a distance, it looked as if a 
launch might have left it only a moment 
since. But at short range the ladder looked 
as if it was ready to fall to pieces at a 
touch, and Newman hesitated to trust his 
weight upon it. 

And, observing its condition, he could 
not help but wonder how it could have 
survived at all; it had evidently been ex- 
posed to the elements for a long time; the 
brass rail was covered with verdigris, the 
rubber treads on the steps were dried out 
and curling away from their fasteners, the 
cables by which it was suspended were 
frayed and rusty, and looked as if they 
might part at a mere touch. 

“ Can’t have been drifting about in the 
open sea very long in that condition,” said 
Newman aloud to himself. ‘One husky 
wave would tear the whole business loose.” 

He turned the matter over in his mind. 
Now that he felt sure there was no life 
upon the ship, he was in no hurry to board 
her. After ten years of wanting the com- 
pany of living men, he was loath to encoun- 
ter dead men. And dead men and dere- 
licts go together. 

He sailed all around the ship. Her 
name and port had once been splendid in 
gold leaf across her counter. But only 
five or six letters remained. 

Newman could not guess her name, but 
thought that her port had been Seattle. 
There was an S, and then, a half dozen 
spaces away, what looked like a T. But 
time had done away with whatever letters 
might give a working clew to her name. 
And it must have taken a good deal of 
time. 

Yet, as Newman had already reflected, 
the vessel could not have been drifting in 
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the open sea for a good deal of time. The 
companion ladder alone proved that. 

Well, that same companion ladder must 
be chanced. There was never a dangling 
rope, cable, or mooring chain anywhere 
about the vessel. The companion ladder 
was plain luck, and a small chance to take 
for a man who had ventured across the 
broad Pacific in an open boat. 

In an hour he had been through the ship 
from end to end, from top to bottom. 
Everything was in perfect order, but every- 
thing had evidently been in that same per- 
fect order for a long time. Men had ar- 
ranged, and then had not had the time or 
opportunity to disarrange. ; 

Newman had looked into every cabin, 
every stateroom. In some there was lug- 
gage, all carefully packed, as if it had just 
arrived or was just about to depart. 

There was dust over everything. And 
dust is of the land and not of the sea. 

But one clew offered, and that less even 
than the femur of some saurian of the si- 
lurian slime, from which the whole beast 
may be reconstructed. And so, from haw- 
sers frayed and parted at the hawse holes, 
he must put together the drama, yes, the 
tragedy of that ship. 

Hawsers meant a ship tied up at her 
pier, and hawsers frayed and parted at the 
hawse holes meant a ship slowly working 
with the tides and the current to wear the 
hawsers away. But what of it? Well, per- 
haps time would tell the story of what time 
had done to the Charlotte S. of Seattle. 

That was the name Newman had found 
in the captain’s cabin, and in many other 
places about the ship. 

He found, also, great quantities of stores, 
most of them spoiled, but there was an 
abundance of canned food in good condi- 
tion; almost everything, from pate de fois 
gras to somebody’s, or nearly everybody’s, 
baked beans, with—or without—tomato 
sauce. 

So eager was he for the food flavor of 
civilization that he hacked open a can of 
peaches with a rusty screw driver, the first 
tool he happened upon. But he remem- 
bered the difficult time he had had getting 
accustomed to the good food of his exile. 

It was ten years now since his stomach 
had been asked to do anything with sugar. 
The peaches tasted very good, but he 
merely tasted. 

Ten years since he had tasted sugar! 
Was it ten years? As he searched the 
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ship over and over, he looked for some- 
thing that would give him the date. Just 
as he had lost track of his years, so had 
months, weeks, days, ceased to have any 
separating symbols, 

But he found nothing. For here, too, 
was another puzzling discovery. Time ap- 
parently had ceased aboard the ship in the 
same years that it had ceased for him. The 
most recent calendar he could find aboard 
was of the year of his shipwreck. 

Then for this he found verification. It 
was in the clothes to which he decided to 
help himself. He had gone through per- 
haps a dozen of the cabins, breaking open 
trunks and suit cases until he found an 
outfit that suited him. 

It belonged, as the tags indicated, to 
Mr. Waldron Wentworth, of New York. 
What a thing to come to a castaway across 
miles of mystery! Clothes! More sym- 
bols of civilization. 

They had meant little enough to New- 
man during the last decade, yet now, as he 
came upon the tailor’s label, Nummerly, 
of New York, he experienced a start of 
delight. After all, clothes, good clothes, 
were one of life’s pleasures, and John New- 
man was quite certain of the quality of 
these. Many a suit had Nummerly, of 
New York, made for him. 

VII 

HE was a queer contrast, standing there 
in ragged shirt and faded blue overalls, 
about the last of the clothes he had res- 
cued from the wreck of the yacht, eagerly 
examining these habiliments of such a man 
as he had once been. And the label that 
told him of Nummerly, of New York, and 
of Mr. Waldron Wentworth, of New York, 
told him also that the garments, most of 
them, had been made in the year that he 
had left New York. 

Odd? Oh, yes, all things are odd until 
we either explain them or get used to them. 
We live in the presence of a million mys- 
teries that never trouble us. About the 
only mysteries to which most of us ever 
give any thought are the new ones. New- 
man would get used to this one presently, 
and cease to think about it. 

He would put on a tweed sport suit; 
knickerbockers, and a cloth cap. But 
what an absurdity; his hair and beard 
were long and matted and tangled: John 
the Baptist dressed for the golf links, in- 
stead of the silver platter of Salome. 
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It seemed more important to John New- 
man to correct this, to get into the gar- 
ments of Mr. Waldron Wentworth, of New 
York, than to be getting about the work 
of finding further means to be upon his 
journey. He had been upon his journey 
for too long a time. He might allow him- 
self an hour’s recess. 

He had to use sea water hauled overside 
in a bucket, for the ship’s plumbing was 
as dead as the ship. However, if one real- 
ly wants to shave, it can be done with salt 
water, and, if one really wants to have his 
hair cut, he can do it himself, after a 
fashion, but never the present fashion. 

Yes, for a day or so John Newman would 

relax. Like some merchant who has con- 
secrated himself to his business until he 
has it so well established that he can plain- 
ly perceive fortune ahead and proceed to 
take his first holiday, so Newman would 
relax. 
After all, there was small doubt now of 
his reaching San Francisco, or possibly 
San Diego, but even less doubt of his be- 
ing sighted and picked up almost imme- 
diately. The mystery of this ten year dead 
vessel at large upon the sea, like some new- 
er Flying Dutchman, he would leave to 
others to explain. 

Of course, there was an explanation. 
There are explanations for everything in 
the whole universe. 

Two days passed. He lived as he might 
have lived in a Maine camp or a Manhat- 
tan apartment—a can opener was his only 
utensil. He spent most of his time on 
deck. He slept on deck. ; 

He found lamps and kerosene, and he 
kept lights burning, but two days had now 
passed and he had not seen or been seen. 
The wide horizon was always the unbroken 
wide horizon. 

The two days expanded to a week. He 
felt that he had the explanation now—an- 
other war had swept all shipping from the 
seas. This vessel had been sealed in some 
port and drifted somehow into the open. 

It took a lot of taking for granted. It 
took a lot of faith. There were details 
that he could not supply. Yet it was his 
only hypothesis. Lacking explanations, 
man must have a hypothesis. 

His was nebular, but it was his. He was 
satisfied for the time being. 

He had come across two things on the 
Charlotte S. that interested him particu- 
larly. One was a hydroairplane, knocked 
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down and crated, of course; the other was 
a motor boat. 

He could fly a hydroairplane, and once 
away with it he could be on United States 
soil in a few hours. He liked the idea of 
arriving out of the air, like a man from 
another planet. 

But no; he had lavished too much care 
on his own boat; he had steadfastly refused 
to take any chance he could avoid. The 
motor boat was the safer. Its hull and 
engine had a great deal to say about speed. 
_ But these things John Newman took 
into his consciousness as we take vitamines 
with our food. The main matter that oc- 
cupied the upper tenth of his brain was 
how to get that motor boat into the water. 

As to gasoline, he didn’t need to give a 
thought. There it was, enough to take 
him around the world a dozen times; five 
= ten-gallon drums of it; no worry about 

at. 

But to launch that motor boat? That 
was going to take a lot of thinking before 
he made a move. Everything must be done 
in some mind before it is done in actu- 
ality—yes, perhaps the universe is just a 
thought—and so John Newman sat and 
considered how he might launch that motor 
boat. 

To look at Newman, he was still loafing. 
When he was a boy his mother had said, 
“John takes a lot of loafing to get any- 
thing done,” and his father had replied, 
“Yes, but he nearly always finishes what 
he starts.” 

He was doing his preliminary loafing. 
The job before him meant hard work after 
a lot of long, hard thinking. Figure it out 
for yourself; given a forty foot speed boat 
weighing five tons, we will say, deep in 
the hold of a great liner, and tell yourself 
how you, single-handed, will put it upon 
the breast of the ocean? 

He had no luck at all, unless you except 
the mere fact of the motor boat. To get 
that motor boat out of the greater boat in 
which it was imprisoned would mean the 
complete destruction of the larger craft. 

For everything that man has made, man 
has eventually contrived a means of de- 
struction. He has made steel, and then he 
has made the oxy-acetylene torch to which 
steel is hardly more than a sheet of wax. 

Here, then, was the solution of one prob- 
lem. The oxy-acetylene outfit was aboard; 
John Newman was certain of that, even 
before he looked and found the apparatus 
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and the tanks of oxygen and acetylene gas. 
Oh, yes, to a mind like Newman’s, stored 
almost from infancy with physical facts, 
the physical problem was not difficult. 

But here the moral problem was sub- 
stituted. Had he a right to destroy this 
great vessel with everything it contained 
merely for the sake of hastening his return 
to the world? Legally, yes, he had the 
right to do what he wished. A vessel 
abandoned at sea is the property of the 
finder. 

He decided to give the world one more 
week to find him. But, in the meantime, 
he went ahead with all his preparations. 


IX 


Work out the details, you whose minds 
are filled with the physical. The problem 
was merely this: to cut a square piece out 
of the side of the vessel, just above the 
water line, and opposite the bow of the 
motor boat, which stood upon skids at right 
angles to the larger vessel. 

Then to put a siphon over the lower 
side of the cut and let the water pour in, 
and then to float the motor boat out be- 
fore the big ship could sink. Truly, here 
was a birth and a death, a young new life 


upon the ocean, and the old forever in the 
ocean depths. 

Work out the details, you, to whom the 
physical world is mystery, amazement. 
For you there are no details; merely a few 


incomprehensible facts. The oxy-acetylene 
torch goes through steel plate or truss or 
beam as a warm knife through butter. 

He made his first cut at the top. Oh, 
much had to be cleared away. But that 
done, he cut a clean slot across the top of 
his square. 

Then down one side, then down the 
other. The side of the steamer slanted 
outward. 

A cut across the bottom, and the square 
fell outward into the sea and sunk from 
sight. The waters’ ripple washed the very 
threshold of his door. 

He took a last look about. He loaded 
aboard the motor boat everything he could 
want. He got short lengths of huge hose 
and set them to siphoning over the edge 
of his cut. 

His work was done; the sea took up the 
task where he had ceased. Slowly and 
steadily it flowed into the great vessel. He 
had opened bulkhead doors. The ship set- 
tled evenly. 

M1 
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The motor boat stirred uneasily, like a 
child before the hour of birth. Then it 
floated free. He poled it out upon the sea, 
and wide and clear of its great mother, now 
sinking fast. 

She went down easily, peacefully, as if 
quite content to sink into the bosom that 
had long supported her. Newman felt a 
choking lump in his throat, and knew that 
there were tears upon his cheeks as he 
watched her. He took off his hat, and 
then, as soon as the last ripples went upon 
their wide way, he turned to his motor. 

Oh, the physical mind; oh, the mind 
saturated with the facts of the physical 
world! What will it do when we have need 
for them no longer? But what a treasure 
cargo it is on the voyage we all must make, 
and what a triple treasure it was to John 
Newman! 

He understood a gas motor, perfectly. 
From carburetor to muffler he knew every 
part, and the function of every part, and 
the physics and chemistry and electricity of 
every revolution. 

He had found storage batteries aboard 
the Charlotte S., of Seattle, and solution 
for them, and then he had found a small 
portable lighting plant. With the lighting 
plant he had charged his batteries. So he 
had starter current for his motor. Again 
he was upon his way to the world. 

Twenty-five miles an hour the tachom- 
eter told him. He couldn’t be more than 
five hundred miles from some part of the 
California coast line. Unless the conti- 
nent of North America had sunk into the 
sea, he must sight land in two days or less. 

He made it next morning, but never be- 
fore, in all the ages of the earth, had mari- 
ner made such landfall. 

He knew the Cliff House at once, and 
the opposite Ponta Bonita; he knew that 
between them was the Golden Gate, and 
just beyond, beside the most beautiful bay 
in the world, was the city of Saint Francis, 
most beloved of her dwellers—San Fran- 
cisco, gay, care-free, kind and hospitable. 
He was glad that his return was to be 
through this port. 

But the Cliff House, like the ship that 
he had left, was dead. His binoculars told 
him that before he was within a mile of it. 
There was no living creature to be seen 
about it or near it. 

How about the Presidio? No, there was 
no sign of life. A flag should stand stiffly 
out from the jack staff in this breeze; the 
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Stars and Stripes. He knew that he would 
like to see the Stars and Stripes. 

There was no flag, there was no sentry 
pacing back and forth upon the parapet, 
as there should be even in times of peace. 

And there were no ships entering or 
leaving the harbor or lying at anchor upon 
its broad breast. He raked the shores with 
his glasses. Yes, there were ships sunk at 
their piers, ships and ships—and all dead 
ships. 

Xx 


It is six miles from the Golden Gate to 
the city, but long before Newman had 
made a third of the distance he knew, 
somehow, that the great city was as dead 
as the ships that rotted in the slime of her 
harbor. 

For one thing, there was no smoke— 
and only a dead city is a smokeless city. 
But you would not need to feel the pulse 
of a man ten days dead to assure yourself 
that he was only sleeping. Newman was 
sure that all life had left San Francisco 
before he had set one foot upon her weed- 
grown, tree-grown streets. 

He was stunned by the supreme tragedy 
of which he saw the evidence on all sides. 
Man had been annihilated; only his empty 
shells remained. Man had gone, and these, 
his shells, were fast, oh, so fast, crumbling 
into decay. 

He was utterly overwhelmed by it all. 
As he walked up Market Street he felt 
actually sick—sick with the ruin which he 
saw gradually overwhelming a once beau- 
tiful city, and sick with the solemn soli- 
tude. There were automobiles parked at 
the curb, their tops torn and tattered, their 
tires flat and dry and rotted. There were 
trolley cars here and there, their painted 
sides blistered, their ironwork rusty and 
disintegrating. 

Yet gradually all his emotions were sub- 
limated into a profound and overwhelming 
curiosity. Here was such a riddle as the 
Sphynx never put to traveler across the 
Lybian waste. 

Here, amid this too terrible desert, ter- 
rible because it was such a tragic contrast 
to what it once had been, a ghastly and 
unanswerable riddle was put to him with 
every echoing step. 

He had not as yet entered any building. 
Even yet he felt that instinctive diffidence 
about intrusion, which is the heritage of 
a gentleman. All this ruin did not mean 
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that all men were gone—merely that most 
men were gone. 

There must be survivors here and there. 
Somewhere there must be living men who 
could read the riddle and save him from 
the madness which its very immensity 
threatened. 

That living man—just one, if ‘he could 
only find him—would save him from more 
than the madness of a riddle too gigantic 
for any finite mind; it would save him from 
the madness of his loneliness and desola- 
tion, from the madness of his grief and 
disappointment. 

His return to the places of men had 
been like the return of a husband to the 
house from which his beloved has but an 
hour since been carried to her grave. Her 
presence haunts it, and yet he feels that 
he cannot endure that place from which 
her corporeal being has gone forever. 

And like that same husband, John New- 
man soon realized that activity—feverish 
activity—was his only salvation. He must 
be about something—something that would 
occupy his mind and his muscles. 

There had been intoxicating liquor, lots 
of it, stored aboard the Charlotte S., of 
Seattle, but he had hardly more than tast- 
ed it. Now he felt a craving for much more 
than a taste. 

He came to a drug store; the doors were 
open; as he went in he said to himself that 
he might almost be an early morning cus- 
tomer, and that presently a sleepy night 
clerk would emerge from behind the pre- 
scription case at the back. 

But this feeling could only be momen- 
tary. There was the heavy film of dust 
over everything, and there on the display 
cases were bleached and faded and shrunk- 
en paper packages that had once been fresh 
confections for living men and women to 
pick up and pay for and carry away and 
eat. 

There would be whisky somewhere about 
the place, Newman was sure, and so he 
walked in behind the counters and around 
into the little room where prescriptions had 
once been compounded. He stood, made 
into marble, by the sudden horror of what 
he saw. 

Over in one corner was a flat top desk, 
littered with the litter of such a shop, 
graduate glasses, pamphlets descriptive of 
new pharmaceutical products, a battered 
book of materia medica, an ash tray hold- 
ing the stub of a cigar and a corncob pipe. 
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But these were details pressed into his 
brain along with the terrible object in the 
chair and sprawled over the front of the 
desk. A man had once flung his arms 
across that desk, and his head upon his 
folded arms, and so had died. 

And then in time there was left a skele- 
ton, but still in the garb of a drug clerk. 
The hands were only bones of hands, un- 
articulated and fallen apart. The head 
had rolled over slightly. 

Newman wanted to turn and run from 
the store, but he felt as we have all felt 
in some nightmare, a longing to flee from 
something we fear horribly, but with no 
power to move a muscle. 

At his left, on the prescription counter, 
were a half dozen pint bottles of whisky, 
as if ready to be handed out on a physi- 
cian’s order. Newman reached out and 
seized one, and smashed the neck against 
the marble edge of the counter. 

He poured a long drink into a dusty 
graduate glass and swallowed it at a gulp. 
The stimulant took the edge off his nerves; 
it dulled and deadened his horror. 

After a moment he stepped forward and 
took a closer look at the remains in the 
chair. Then he saw that the man had been 
reading a newspaper spread out on the 
desk before him. 

A newspaper! Why had he not thought 
of that the very first thing? If he was to 
find anywhere the explanation he sought to 
find, he would find it in a newspaper or 
not at all. 

He tried to read the front page, but the 
ink was so faded and the paper so brown 
with age that he could merely distinguish 
the outlines of the type and headlines. 

But here was the definite thing that he 
could do. He could go to the offices of all 
the newspapers, their file rooms, and there 
he would find what he sought. 

He ran over in his mind the names of 
the San Francisco newspapers he could re- 
member. There were the Examiner, the 
Chronicle, the Press, and, oh, yes, the 
Echo, greatest of them all. 

Where were they? Well, wasn’t he in 
a drug store, and didn’t all drug stores 
have public telephones and directories? 
The directories were as brown on the edges 
as the newspapers; but inside, the pages 
that had not been exposed to the air were 
legible. The office of the Echo was Mar- 
ket and Fourth, just a short walk. He 
knew the city quite well. 
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In the year that Newman had sailed out 
of New York with Pendleton and the rest 
of the party aboard the yacht Nirvana, the 
San Francisco Echo had been one of the 
world’s great newspapers. On Market 
Street, just below Fourth, was its great 
building, on the main floor of which, be- 
hind huge plate glass windows, were its 
mighty presses. 

Well, there were the presses, covered 
with the universal rust and corrosion, and 
there, on the cylinders, was the last issue 
of the Echo that had ever been printed. 
And there, in the receiving rack below the 
second press, was a neat stack of perhaps 
twenty copies of that last issue. 

Their edges were brown and brittle, but 
several copies in the middle appeared to 
be in good condition as to their printed 
portion. 

XI 


NEWMAN pulled one of these out and 
took it over to the desk that had probably 
belonged to the foreman of the pressroom. 
He opened it, and, to his astonishment, a 
typewritten sheet fell out. He picked it 
up, knowing that some one must have de- 
liberately put it there, as typewritten 
sheets do not come through high-speed cyl- 
inder presses. He read: 


This is the first place I looked for the latest news, 
and perhaps some one else will do likewise. So 
I am putting carbon copies of this message in all 
newspaper offices, just as I have put this one. 
There is one in each of those last newspapers 
printed. 

My name is Elaine Wentworth, my home is in 
New York. My father and I were visiting friends 
in a ranch out near Monterey when the epidemic 
began. 

Father was going on to Honolulu, but he died, 
and everybody on the ranch died. I tried to bury 
them, but I couldn't, and I was fearfully fright- 
ened. I thought some one would come, but it 
seems nearly everybody has died. 

After waiting two terrible months, with dead 
people all about me, I took one of the automo- 
biles and came into town. The railroads had all 
stopped long before. Everybody, it seemed, had 
died. 

I could not understand why I did not die. But 
I continued perfectly well, only dreadfully fright- 
ened and, oh, so terribly lonely. 

My father was the owner of a lot of newspapers, 
so I knew that newspapers would carry on longer 
than almost anything else. So I came here and got 
the final news that you will get. I put a lot of 
copies of this all around. 

I want to find some living person. If anybody 
gets and reads this please come to me at once. 
I am at 2779 Locust Avenue, Nob Hill. It is a 
house that belongs to my aunt and, as she was 
away, I knew there would be no dead people there. 
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Please hurry, I am so lonely. Don’t come out 
after dark. Wild animals have begun to come into 
the streets. ELAINE WENTWORTH. 


Newman laid down the typewritten 
sheet. It bore no date. He felt that he 
must leave everything, even the reading of 
the last newspaper and those preceding is- 
sues that would tell the story of mankind’s 
destruction, until he had responded to the 
appeal of this young girl. Yes, a young 
girl she must be, he felt. He wanted her 
presence as much as she wanted his. 

He stopped in a hardware store, and 
helped himself to an automatic pistol and 
some cartridges. Wild beasts in the streets, 
eh! What did she mean? 

He knew where Nob Hill was. The walk 
meant nothing to him. His physical con- 
dition was perfect, and he was in the very 
perihelion of life, about thirty-six or seven 
years of age, hard as hickory, yet lithe and 
supple. 

His ten years of life and toil in the open 
had really not been ten years lost. They 
had probably added twenty years to his 
life, and partly prepared him for the life 
of loneliness which he might have to face. 

“ But what a frightful ordeal for that 
girl!” he reflected. Its whole horror had 
descended upon her without warning of 
any sort. Apparently she hac been brought 
up in the same easy circumstances as John 
Newman. 

So absorbed was he in his thoughts of 
her, in his eagerness to find and help her, 
that he gave little heed to the aspects of 
the streets through which he passed. And 
really there was nothing extraordinary 
about them, except their weed-grown con- 
dition and the absence of all human life. 

He wanted to find her, to help her, to 
take care of her, but he wanted, in ex- 
change, her companionship, the relief she 
could offer from the utter loneliness of life. 
He wanted, after all, what every man 
hopes for from some woman, but which 
few men ever get. 

For every man is lonely in the world; 
every man’s soul travels through a psychic 
wilderness as great even as that physical 
desolation which surrounded John New- 
man. And he always believes that in some 
woman he will find that loving under- 
standing which alone can really relieve the 
loneliness of life. 

No soul ever knows another soul, yet 
every soul longs for that understanding. 
So, in a very real sense, John Newman was 
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Everyman seeking his deepest desire and 
not knowing what he sought, or why. 

Men have hunted fortune to pay for a 
girl and a house and the care of a child or 
two, and in so hunting have found all the 
treasures of time and all the lost islands 
of the world or the imagination. 

Yes, there was the house. -Could she 
possibly be there? And if she was there, 
could she possibly be pretty? 

John Newman had that unuttered ques- 
tion in his mind. It is not the fault of 
woman that beauty shops were once wont 
to thrive and increase and multiply. 


XII 


His hand was on the old brass knocker, 
green with neglect, before he saw the card 
stuck down in the corner behind the glass. 
It read: 


Come in and look on the table in the library. 


He tried the doorknob; it was off the 
latch; he walked in. 
It was an envelope with this address: 


To whoever finds this. 


It was writing material such as a lady 
would use. The note read: 


Pardon me for bringing you out here just to 
learn that I have gone, but I was afraid to try 
to change all the notices I had put around in dif- 
ferent places, as I wasn’t sure I could remember 
them all. I did not want to run the risk of miss- 
ing anybody who might find one. It is so lonely. 

I have decided that I will not wait here any 
longer. There may be some survivors somewhcre 
between here and New York, and I am going to 
take an automobile and start out for the eastern 
coast, stopping at the largest cities. I shall go 
first to Salt Lake City and then probably to Den- 
ver and then Chicago, or perhaps St. Louis first, 
and then to Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and New York, if I don’t find 
anybody sooner. 

It is three years now since the epidemic, and 
no one has come here. I know it is very dan- 
gerous to start out that way, but I cannot stand 
it any longer. 

I am so anxious to find some one, and yet so 
afraid of finding the wrong person. Please be 
the right person. 

I will leave a note on the desk of the mayor 
of every city I visit, telling where I am going 
next. Please try to find me. I’m so lonesome. 

ELAINE WENTWORTH. 


By what conflict was John Newman 


racked? He was proud of her, he was 
sorry for her, he wanted to find her now 
more than ever. He wondered how she 
had fared upon her quest, whether she had 
found anybody. He was terrified for her, 
a young girl facing the wilderness alone. 
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Young? How did he know she was 
young? He didn’t. It was ridiculous. He 
would follow her across the continent, no 
matter what her age. 

He must be on his way, but first he 
would take a look about the house. It 
had been a comfortable home, but he con- 
sidered it incomplete. 

He could not find a photograph album. 
Every house should have one. Every house 
used to have one, he reflected. 

There was an old walnut bookcase in the 
library. Above it was an Etruscan vase 
such as might have inspired Keats to 
write “ Forever wilt thou love and she be 
fair.” 

Newman remembered the line; his in- 
structor in English had once told the class 
that it was one of the most poetical lines 
ever written, and now Newman wondered 
if it might apply to him—might he be that 
Grecian youth forever pursuing an unat- 
tainable nymph across a larger globe? 
Would he forever love and she be fair? 

He was preoccupied with this thought 
as he stooped and, almost mechanically, 
pulled out a large drawer at the bottom of 
the bookcase. 

But, as soon as he saw that it was full 
of photographs, he eagerly carried it to a 
desk in a bay window, overlooking what 
had once been a pleasant lawn and formal 
flower beds, now a wilderness of neglect. 

There were gentlemen in magnificent 
mustaches, and tightly laced, wasp waisted 
ladies of an earlier era. All these he quick- 
ly threw aside. 

He was looking for a photograph of a 
young girl—she must be a young girl, a 
beautiful young girl. Isn’t the only girl 
in the world always beautiful? 

She wrote like a young girl. An older 
woman would have been more circumstan- 
tial. She wrote like a beautiful girl. Yes, 
her handwriting was the handwriting of 
brains, education, beauty, character. 


XIII 


HE had found her! It was only a snep- 
shot, but on the back was written: 


Dear AuNT CLARA: 
Here is my darling Bob, and here am I in my 
newest riding suit. ELAINE. 


Even in the brief instant that it took 
Newman to realize that Bob was the horse 
beside whose head the girl was standing, 
he had a spasm of jealousy. He pictured 
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Bob as a man, and he could have mur- 
dered him—for a girl he had never seen 
and might never see. 

He guessed that she was about five feet 
five, and Venus, what a beauty she was! 
Yet he never knew for a moment that his 
pursuit of that girl had any but the high- 
est humanitarian and chivalrous motives. 

He put the photograph in his pocket, 
and, with that instinct of order and good 
breeding which he always possessed, he 
restored the others to their place, although 
it was probable that no human being would 
ever again enter that room. 

It appeared to him now that there was 
nothing quite so important as to be upon 
his way. Yet one thing he felt he must 
do, and that was return to the office of the 
San Francisco Echo and learn all possible 
particulars of the tragedy that had over- 
taken the world. 

But even as he hurried back he was 
turning over in his mind a means for most 
quickly following the route which Elaine 
Wentworth had indicated. He knew that 
there probably wasn’t an automobile tire 
anywhere that he could use. Rubber de- 
teriorates almost as fast in storage as on 
the road. 

The rubber insulation on the ignition 
system of every automobile would be gone, 
too, he reflected. But he could use surgi- 
cal tape; there was plenty of it in the drug 
stores. 

But tires? What was he to do for tires? 
He was still puzzling over this question as 
he entered the pressroom of the Echo. 

What would a man who knew nothing 
of the physical world have done with this 
much of a civilization that had been fifty 
thousand years in the making? But John 
Newman had known his way about with- 
out asking questions before he had left the 
world, and now that there was no one to 
whom he might put questions, his general 
“at homeness ” was of incalculable value. 

He knew, without stopping to consider 
the matter, that there would be a file of 
the Echo in the editorial offices. More, 
too, he would recognize the editorial offices 
as soon as he saw them. Any one who has 
once seen the editorial office of any news- 
paper could immediately recognize it, even 
among the mists of Mercury. 

The whole of the extraordinary and co- 
lossal calamity which had overtaken the 
human race had not occupied a period of 
more than forty days. 
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In Dayton, a small town in the State of 
Tennessee, a strange, unknown disease had 
appeared. A man would feel suddenly 
sleepy, he would sit down or lie down and 
go to sleep—and never wake up. 

In five days the population of the entire 
town had been wiped out, and a thousand 
cases were reported from different parts of 
the country. Almost simultaneously the 
cables reported cases from every part of 
the world. 

The disease raged with especial viru- 
lence in Russia, and the report came in 
less than three weeks that the entire nation 
had been wiped out. Medical science did 
not have time enough to organize for an 
investigation. 

Physicians everywhere were confronted 
with a double duty, trying by trial and 
error to find a remedy, and trying to iso- 
late the germ of the disease and discover 
some means of inoculation. By the end 
of a month it was the expressed opinion of 
the highest medical authority that the 
scourge would not attack any absolutely 
healthy organism. 

But apparently nobody was absolutely 
healthy. Every one had some weak spot, 
some heel of Achilles. People dropped at 
their offices, in the factories, in their homes, 
at their desks, as had the drug clerk whose 
tragic skeleton Newman had found posed 
before the long faded newspaper. 

Industry came to an absolute standstill 
in less than a month. Trade did not close 
shop; it was not necessary to close shop. 
There were no people to close their doors 
against. 

Preachers declared it was the curse of 
God upon a Godless world, and sunk down 
in their pulpits and went to sleep to preach 
no more. 

Before all cables and other means of 
communication were entirely paralyzed, 
reports came that the scourge had played 
particular havoc with the black and yellow 
races; that the entire continent of Africa, 
and both the Chinese and Japanese em- 
pires, had been wiped out. 

Was there such a thing as a perfectly 
healthy human being in the whole world? 
Scientists began to ask one another this 
question, only to shake their heads and 
say, “ Probably not.” 

One physician announced the theory that 
there were a few perfectly healthy people; 
that they would survive and be the foun- 
dation of a new human race that would be 
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free from all physical ills. He died almost 
with the word upon his lips. 


XIV 


WELL, the copy of the Echo which New- 
man had taken from the pressroom was 
the last issue of that great newspaper. He 
couldn’t tell exactly what had been the im- 
mediate cause of the stoppage of those 
thundering presses. But he could guess. 


And, anyhow, as the editorial page of 
that very edition said: 


Soon there will be no more news to print, for all 
news relates to man, and it now looks as if the 
race of man will have passed from the earth for- 
ever within a few days—unless, somewhere, there 
is the perfect man and the perfect woman who, 
like a new Adam and Eve, may be the seed of a 
new race. 


The perfect woman! Oh, he had her 
photograph in his pocket. But he had a 
seven-year-old trail to follow, and now he 
must be on his way. 

Getting an automobile to operate would 
be no more difficult than it had been to put 
the motor of his boat in working order. 
He selected a huge Hancock straight eight, 
found the wiring in bad condition, and it 
took him a day to repair it. He wanted 
this car to carry him to New York, if 
necessary. 

He went into a bookstore and got a copy 
of the latest automobile guidebook that 
had been issued. He had a queer feeling 
about going into the different shops for 
what he wanted. He felt as if he ought 
to leave money in payment. 

He could easily have done so; he had 
stopped at several banks just out of curi- 
osity, and found quantities of gold, silver, 
and currency in the tellers’ cages, just as 
it had been left when the teller, probably 
feeling the sleepiness come over him, had 
gone home to die. 

Yes, he could have taken money in any 
amount and left his own note. If the 
money ever came to be of any value, his 
note would have value. But values in the 
old sense no longer existed. 

He was the sole heir of all civilization. 
Truly, he could exclaim with Monte Cris- 
to, “ The world is mine!” And his vast 
possessions were of no use to him, except as 
they could further his quest for a girl. He 
was like any rich man in love. 

Well, the automobile guidebook might 
be of help. For the present, all the other 
books in the world must be forgotten. He 
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was fond of books, but just now he was 
more interested in motors and means for 
attaining his first objective, Salt Lake City. 

He studied the guidebook as he was eat- 
ing his lunch. He had fallen into the 
habit of eating in delicatessen stores. They 
carried virtually every canned food, and 
most of it was in good condition. If he 
wanted something hot, he could always 
find an alcohol stove and alcohol in any 
drug store. He craved fresh food, and he 
intended to satisfy the craving, but that 
would be later. 

He had the road map spread out before 
him. He had noted that a great portion 
of the way was concrete. He wondered 
how far he could run on the rims. 

Speculating on this, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “‘ Hell, yes!” and crumpled up the 
map and flung the book across the room. 

“The Southern Pacific rails will be 
much better than concrete, and the rims 
will fit them,” he continued aloud. “ And 
all the grades ‘Il be easy, and I can’t get 
off the road.” 

It was a great idea. He could go across 
the continent that way, with never a worry 
about the roads. 

XV 


Ir took him nearly a week to get start- 


ed. His rims fitted the rail treads exact- 
ly. Of course, he couldn’t use the ferry to 
Oakland, and so he had to go down around 
San Jose. He carried a cold chisel and a 
heavy sledge hammer to break open locked 
switches, and there were plenty of them in 
that maze of railroad yards. 

Lay a ruler on the map, and, after the 
manner of Czar Nicholas the Second, tell- 
ing his engineers where to run the railroad 
between Moscow and St. Petersburg, draw 
a straight line from San Francisco to Salt 
Lake City. Measure it off on your scale, 
and you will get six hundred and sixty-nine 
miles. 

But the engineers who built the South- 
ern Pacific did not have any such benevo- 
lent despotism to tell them what to do, and 
not to worry about the cost. They had to 
dodge about among the peaks of the Sierra 
Madre, ever with two ideas, often in con- 
flict, construction expense and operating 
expense. 

And so, now, John Newman had more 
than eight hundred miles of curves and 
gradients as his heritage from the railroad 
builders of the United States. 
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Shod with what was in its manufactur- 
er’s mind, the Hancock of eight cylinders 
and eighty horse power might make, over 
concrete, some seventy miles an hour. But 
clattering with steel rims over steel rails, 
neither one designed to meet the other, 
was quite a different matter. 

Newman did not dare drive more than 
thirty miles an hour. He had one serious 
setback at the very start. The keys on 
the rims would not hold; they needed the 
pressure of an inflated tire to help them. 
Force is always needed against force. 

He hadn’t gone more than two miles 
when one of the rims flew off. He got out 
and studied the problem. There was only 
one answer—the rims must be welded. 
The lugs had to be cut away, and a reén- 
forcing strip welded across the split on the 
under side. 

Again he had to hunt for the oxy-acety- 
lene outfit. Most large garages had one. The 
finding was easy, but took time. The us- 
ing was easy, too, for one who knew how. 

It was in this ever recurring need for 
knowing how that a trait of Newman’s, 
which had been an actual handicap to him 
before he was cast away, now hegan to be 
his very salvation. That was his undoubted 
versatility. 

Truth to tell, he had been somewhat of 
a drifter after he left college. But he had 
been a drifter because he found it so diffi- 
cult to specialize, and specialization had 
been the increasing order of the day. But 
he was of that Yankee breed which, 
through generations of pioneering, had 
been trained to turn its hand to whatever 
was needful. 

Once, on an automobile tour of New 
England, he had stopped at the very house 
from which one of his forbears had de- 
parted to answer the Lexington alarm. 
And this man, after fighting at Bunker 
Hill, and serving General Washington and 
the new republic in both military and dip- 
lomatic matters, had returned to that same 
house to take up the blacksmith’s sledge 
which he had dropped when the news came 
of Paul Revere’s ride. 

And that ancestor had been a carpenter, 
and a builder, and an architect whom 
architects of the twentieth century had 
been glad to copy. He had designed and 
built that house, and there it stood after 
more than a century, solid and substantial, 
a monument to his craftsmanship. 

And so now this versatility, which New- 
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man had as a rightful inheritance, enabled 
him to make use of this colossal inherit- 
ance upon which he was entering. His 
was the world, and everything that was in 
it; but he must know how to use all these 
things, or they were of no value. It was 
fortunate that he was of pioneer stock, for 
he was in reality engaged in the most ex- 
traordinary piece of pioneering that had 
ever been known. 

He had only once actually seen a job of 
welding in process, yet he remembered. 
And so welded rims now were soon a real- 
ity. All that they had cost him was time, 
and time was almost the only thing of 
which he did not have an inexhaustible 
supply. 

He had only the hours and the years of 
his life, and, somehow, they did not seem 
worth while unless he could find Elaine 
Wentworth. 

XVI 


HE could not drive at night. No sooner 
had the hand of man been lifted from the 
roadbeds of the world’s railroads than na- 
ture again asserted her supremacy, and 
nature’s ways are not man’s ways. She 
does not want to leave anything as man has 
made it. 

Few people who have traveled comfort- 
ably on trains across the face of nature 
had even given a thought to the fact that 
the face of nature is never quite still. 

Like an old woman smiling and frown- 
ing by turns, is the face of nature. Cold 
comes, and it puckers up. Warmth comes, 
and it expands. 

And so years had made those mathe- 
matical curves and straightways over which 
trains had safely raced at more than a 
mile a minute into almost the trail of an 
angle worm. In some places frost had so 
heaved the roadbed and spread the rails 
that Newman was obliged to bump along 
on the ties at the rate of a walk. 

He encountered trees, grown up right 
between the tracks, so large that he had 
to get out and cut them down with an ax 
before he could proceed. And everywhere 
the way was so overgrown with weeds that 
the 2ctual track itself was not visible. 

His car left the track a dozen times in 
the first hundred miles. He considered 
trying the automobile highways, but real- 
ized at once that frost and erosion would 
have done more damage to them than to 
the railroads. 
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He only got to Berkeley the first day, 
but on the second managed to make Sac- 
ramento, and the third Summit, which is 
the highest point reached by the railroad, 
an elevation of more than seven thousand 
feet. He found it very trying. He had spent 
ten years at sea level, and the sudden 
change to a height of a mile and a quarter 
was distressing. 

Each night he went to a hotel, like any 
tourist of the touring days. He had found 
that few people had died in the hotels. 
There had been a general scramble on the 
part of every one to get home, and the 
hotels, apparently, had been deserted from 
the very first appearance of the epidemic. 

Here, as in all other places, frost and 
dampness had entered and taken toll. Fix- 
tures were rusty or corroded, and linen and 
blankets were mildewed or moldy, but he 
could always find sufficient for his needs 
that had been packed away in chest or 
closet, and were in fair condition. 

Nature was resuming her sway over all 
the world. This, John Newman began to 
notice more and more, as his need for close 
concentration upon his means of transpor- 
tation became less and less. 

He could drive now, climbing hour after 
hour, and relax and look about him. Be- 
tween Oakland and Summit he had gone 
far up from sea level, and then he would 
drop by long, easy grades to about forty- 
three hundred feet at Ogden, where he 
must find the short line down to Salt Lake 
City. - 

During the entire journey he would pass 
through some virgin forest, and a great 
deal of what lumbermen called second 
growth. And, although it seemed as if 
his mind was constantly occupied with 
thoughts of Elaine Wentworth, yet he did 
have time to look about him and observe 
the patient way in which nature was restor- 
ing the world to what she, for so long a 
time, had thought the world should be. 

Man’s dominion had been comparative- 
ly brief, after all. For less than a hundred 
years he had had the easy command of 
forces that enabled him ever so slightly to 
change the physical aspect of those things 
to which nature had devoted ages beyond 
all calculation. But nature had shown no 
irritation in her setting things to rights. 
She had more time than had mankind. 

She was like some competent housewife 
in whose domain a most energetic and mis- 
chievous boy had been let loose for a brief 
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hour. The damage had not been as great 
as at first appeared. 

In less than the time the mischievous 
boy had devoted to disorder, she would 
have most things put to rights again. Here 
and there some souvenir of that brief visit 
might remain for a few of her age-long 
days. 

But what of that? She had so much 
time, and she probably would never again 
be put to even the slight trouble that small 
boy had caused. How amusing he had 
been! How seriously he had taken him- 
self! What a transformation he had 
thought he was making! And to how very 
little it had all amounted! 


XVII 


OnE of the very first things that man had 
banished, at least from his part of the 
world, had been the beasts of prey—Lu- 
pus, the wolf, and Ursus, the bear, and 
Felis concolor, the great cat of the western 
world. But now they were all back. Of 
the first he had seen huge packs scurrying 
before him; well he knew that, were he on 
foot, they would not scurry. 

With Ursus horribilis his meeting was 


more alarming. He felt that some fresh 
trout would be a quite delightful change 
from his almost constant canned diet. And 
he knew that there must be trout in the 
streams he was constantly crossing. 

So at Summit he stopped long enough 
to go up the main street and find a sport- 


ing goods store. He selected a split bam- 
boo Ferguson rod, once beloved of all 
anglers; a Bason reel, once mentioned in 
awestruck whisper by those who could 
only aspire to one; a large assortment of 
dry flies, line, dip net and creel. 

He was getting accustomed now to go- 
ing into stores and taking whatever he 
needed. But selecting fishing tackle was 
once a joy so enhanced by a salesman who 
was himself a fisherman that John New- 
man had a fresh wave of loneliness as he 
outfitted himself in this store. He hurried 
through with it almost as if he had been a 
burglar robbing the place, and fearful of 
discovery and capture. 

“A likely looking bit of water,” he said 
to his windshield as he came to a stop just 
beyond the bridge; and it was. The cur- 
trent was swift, and it had hollowed out 
deep pools beneath huge trees that cast 
cool, inky shadows. 

What ancient kinship there is between 
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man and all living things! The spot was 
inviting, both to John Newman and the 
fish he sought to catch. He said to him- 
self, “If I were a fish, that’s where I’d be 
this afternoon,” and dropped a silver doc- 
tor right in the center of a particularly in- 
viting pool. 

His fly had hardly touched the water 
when there was a deep swirl, a flash of red, 
and the hiss of his reel as the fly disap- 
peared. Every fisherman knows that the 
thrill of the strike is one that never fades. 
It is an emotion as great at seventy years 
as at twenty. It is an emotion as great 
the thousandth time as the first time. 

And to John Newman it came as the 
first actual pleasure he had had in more 
than ten years. But, instead of overplay- 
ing his fish, he landed it quickly and neat- 
ly, and immediately made another cast 
into the same pool. 

But it was what fishermen call “a one 
fish pool.” He made several unsuccessful 
casts, and then proceeded upstream toward 
another inviting pool. He picked up an- 
other nice trout, about the size of the first 
one, perhaps a pound and a half. But this 
was also a one fish pool. 

So he walked leisurely still farther up- 
stream. He was having a delightful hour 
of relaxation. 

Here, where nature had never been 
thrown into disorder by man, it seemed al- 
most as if man might still be in his accus- 
tomed places. Here there was no evidence 
of man’s departure from the world. 

Here John Newman could have the 
comfort of a momentary illusion that, when 
he returned to the nearest town, he would 
find things as he might have found them 
years ago. 

He reached another pool, and made an- 
other cast, but without results. Then, as 
he retrieved his fly, he noticed that the 
water, which a moment before had been 
brilliantly clear and sparkling, was slightly 
roilly. 

He thought this was curious, and began 
to walk more rapidly upstream to investi- 
gate. Soon he came to a tributary brook, 
and observed that the muddy water was 
coming from this source. He turned up 
the brook. He had gone less than a hun- 
dred feet when, rounding a sharp bend, he 
suddenly found himself within a few feet 
of a huge grizzly. - 

This disconcerting monster was, or had 
been, doing just what the man iad been 
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doing—fishing. Newman realized this at 
once. He knew that the grizzly bear is 
very fond of fish, and, despite his apparent 
clumsiness, is an expert fisherman, using a 
huge paw with which he makes a sudden 
scoop and flings the fish on the bank, to 
be pounced upon before it can flop back 
into the water. 

It was evident that the bear had not only 
been fishing, but that, like many another 
fisherman, he had not had very good luck, 
and was in an irritable state. His frantic 
clawings at the fish had stirred up the mud 
and sand at the stream’s edge. 

As Newman turned the little bend in 
the brook and came in sight of the bear, 
the huge animal was just preparing for an- 
other stroke at the water. It paused with 
its paw upraised and turned its head. It 
may never have seen a man, or it may have 
seen one in its youth and forgotten him. 

But whether or not it had ever seen a 
man, it was quite evident that it had no 
friendly feelings toward the one it now 
saw. It snarled, hesitated a moment, and 
then turned, dropped on all fours, and 
started toward Newman. 

You can’t fight a grizzly with a four- 
ounce fly-casting rod. No man could pos- 
sibly outrun a grizzly through underbrush 
that had had its own way for ten years or 
more; no man could outrun a grizzly 
through eighteen inches of swift-flowing 
water. 

Newman realized all of those things in 
the very instant the bear started toward 
him. And he knew well enough that it 
would be of no avail to try to reach a tree. 

There were a lot of things to think about 
within the lapse of a few seconds. But 
John Newman somehow did think of them 
all. He had time to reach into his creel 
and take out one of his still living fish and 
poise it for a throw. 

Between the man and the bear was a 
sand bar. As the bear approached this, 
Newman leaned forward, and very delib- 
erately, very carefully, flung the fish 
straight at the bear’s nose. It struck thud- 
dingly, and dropped upon the sand bar. 

The bear, surprised, stopped, looked at 
the fish, which was still alive, and then, as 
it started to flop toward the water, pounced 
upon it, sat up, and calmly proceeded about 
his delayed dinner. 

Newman very quietly backed away until 
he was out of sight, and then turned and 
hurried back to his car, making a firm 
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resolution that he would henceforth never 
go anywhere without firearms. 


XVIII 


HE carried with him in his car a small 
gasoline cook stove. So he prepared his 
remaining fish, thinking meanwhile that he 
was not particularly sorry that he had been 
obliged to divide with the grizzly. A trout 
of a pound and a half, cooked with about 
all the bacon in a small glass jar, with a 
can of golden bantam corn, makes a fine 
meal for a hungry man. 

The bear had put an irritating fragment 
into the man’s mind that became a pearl 
of understanding. He could not help 
thinking about his narrow escape, and sud- 
denly, as he passed through another town, 
he understood something that had puzzled 
him ever since he left San Francisco. 

There were no domestic animals. The 
wild animals had exterminated them. Yes, 
Newman now realized he had not seen a 
cow, or a horse, or a pig, or a chicken, or a 
duck, or a dog, or even a cat. Wolves and 
mountain lions he had seen in plenty. And 
now there was this huge grizzly. 

He wondered how it was with the bil- 
lions of bacteria that had made their homes 
in the body of man, and man only. The 
consumption germ, the germs of malaria, 
typhoid, and particularly that frightful 
bacillus that had wiped out the entire hu- 
man race, must all have been destroyed 
forever when the only culture medium in 
which they could live and propagate had 
been destroyed. 

He could have no fried chicken, it was 
true, and that was something of a depriva- 
tion. But, then, on the other hand, he 
could have no colds, no pneumonia, no 
tuberculosis. 

And he might have a broiled quail or 
prairie chicken or a canvasback duck. He 
came to the conclusion that it was better 
than an even trade. At the next sporting 
goods store he not only took arms and am- 
munition for defense, but he selected with 
much greater care and pleasure a fine Raw- 
son double-barreled shotgun and a supply 
of shells. He could take many a shot 
without getting out of his car. 

“Where is the City Hall? Where is the 
mayor’s office?” a man might once have 
said to the first policeman he met. But 
John Newman, landed at last in Salt Lake 
City, could put such questions only to the 
lamp-posts and the trolley poles. 
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The City Hall—that ancient term be- 
queathed to us from the free cities of the 
middle ages, the hotel de ville—a place 
where the sturdy citizens gathered for 
frank, outspoken discussions of their af- 
fairs. It might easily have been found in 
Ghent or Hamlin Town. But in our larger 
cities they do not label their city halls. 

Newman looked in the telephone direc- 
tory. Sure enough, there it was—“ City 
Hall,” but no mention of the street on 
which it stood. When the directory was 
printed, everybody knew where the City 
Hall was. But now, apparently, every- 
body was dead. 

That is, everybody but John Newman 
and Elaine Wentworth, and there should 
be a letter from her on the mayor’s desk 
in the City Hall. And Newman wanted 
that letter. There was only one thing in 
the world that he more greatly desired, and 
that was to come face to face with its 
writer. 

He must find the City Hall. In the end 
there was only one way to find it. He 


went into every large building and looked 
at the building directory. He eventually 


found one which listed a lot of offices which 
couldn’t be anything but municipal bu- 
reaus, and finally the legend “ Mayor’s 
Office.” 

XIX 


THE letter was there. It seemed to be 
covered with just as much dust as every- 
thing else. She had put it in a big en- 
velope, as large as a magazine, and she had 
anchored it to the desk with a huge bronze 
inkwell. The dust spoke vaguely of time; 
of so much time that it was careless of the 
small change of minutes, hours, days, or 
months. 

She had been alive and in that room 
once. How long ago? He opened the 
huge envelope and took out a large sheet 
of drawing paper. On it was written: 


I have been around the city and find no trace 
of a living soul. And so I shall keep on east- 
ward. The trip from San Francisco was easy 
enough. But it was hard work pumping up a 
flat tire by hand. Some cars have pumps, I’ll 
look for one. 

Iam going to Denver. I am all right. I’m not 
wearing skirts any more. A riding suit is easier 
for all the things I have to do. I'll leave a note 
on the mayor’s desk in Denver. It’s frightfully 
"7 aie, sometimes the world seems won- 
erful. 

Am I the only person left? I am so afraid— 
afraid of being found by the wrong person and 
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so afraid of not being found at all. Please find 
me, somebody. 

Oh, if I could only hear a voice again I think 
the world would be beautiful. But I have a dog. 
He takes care of me. I had a hard time finding 
the City Hall. But I don’t know of an easier 


place. Please find me. 5, swe WENTWORTH. 


He kissed the signature and folded up 
the letter. ‘“T’ll find you!” he exclaimed 
to the empty corridors as he hurried out of 
the building and back to his car. “I'll 
find you if you are alive.” 

Often before him men had said that they 
would search the world over for the only 
girl in the world, but almost never before 
had a man done it. 

Salt Lake City had been eight hundred 
miles. Denver was six hundred more. He 
would make better time. He had found 
some disk wheels with removable outer 
rims. They were almost perfect wheels for 
rails, and helped him to make better time. 

Also, he would save more time by not 
bothering with hotels. So he cut away the 
back of the right-hand side of the forward 
seat in his car, built up the floor with cush- 
ions from another car, and made a bed 
right in the car. 

He kept going all the daylight hours— 
sixteen, seventeen, sometimes nearly eight- 
een. Six hours sleep was enough. Fatigue 
makes a feather bed. 

He would do everything but kill him- 
self. He owed it to that appealing cry in 
her letter, “‘ Please find me!” to take care 
of himself that he might answer it. 

The next day, in his eagerness, he made 
three hundred and twenty miles. Then 
his weariness overslept, and his fury at 
himself put recklessness into the foot throt- 
tle. He might have had a bad accident, 
running off the track at forty miles an hour. 

But fortune, having no one else to smile 
upon, bestowed the ghost of one upon him. 
He merely lost an hour jacking the car 
back upon the rails, the while he fought off 
a pack of hungry wolves. 

He shot several of them, and their com- 
panions, performing the last rites after the 
ritual of the wolf, let him alone long enough 
for what he had to do. 

For himself he wasn’t much afraid, but 
he kept wondering and worrying about 
Elaine Wentworth. True, she had appar- 
ently made her journey before the beasts 
had had time to multiply and once more 
become bold, and she had a dog. He en- 
vied her that. 
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He had stuck to the Union Pacific rails, 
going back up to Ogden. Just beyond 
Laramie he would have to drop down again 
into Denver. It was a double drop, a 
drop of nearly two thousand feet in about 
a hundred miles, and a drop due south on 
the map. He preferred this to the other 
route through Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs. 

He could get to within twenty miles of 
Denver next day. This would be easy, 
and then early the following morning he 
would be searching for another City Hall 
and another letter. 


XX 


THE letter he found in Denver was at 
once disturbing and reassuring. It said: 


Tm all alone now. My dog is dead, and I’m 
so lonesome. A bridge was washed away on the 
main road, and I had to go miles and miles around 
by way of some very wild roads. 

The top of my car was down, and Bill—the 
dog—was sitting on the seat beside me. As we 
passed under some trees that made a complete arch 
over the road a huge mountain lion leaped upon 
Bill. 

It was a frightful fight. I was pretty badly 
clawed before I could get out of my seat. They 
soon fell out of the car and fought in the road. 

It seemed as if the fight would never end. 
Whenever Bill was getting the best of it the lion 
would turn and run up a tree and then out on 
a limb and leap upon Bill from the limb. He did 
that several times. 

I got stones and tried to help Bill as much as 
I could. Then I found a club and used that 
on the lion whenever I got a chance. Finally, be- 
tween us, we managed to kill the big cat. 

But Bill was terribly wounded. I put him in 
the car and hurried to the first town, where there 
was a drug store, and got bandages and witch- 
hazel and boric acid and everything I could think 
of, and fixed Bill up as well as I could. Bill knew 
I was doing all I could for him, and he even tried 
to wag his tail when he was breathing his very 
last. 

I tell you a real dog is more of a sport than 
most men. I knew Bill was suffering terribly, and 
I couldn’t decide whether or not to put him out 
of his suffering. But I didn’t have to decide, be- 
cause he died the next day, and he died wagging 
his tail. 

And now I’m so lonesome. 
somebody. 

I won’t drive an open car any more, and I’ve 
got a pistol that I took from a hardware store in 
Glenwood Springs. I’m glad papa showed me 
how to shoot. I might need it if the wrong per- 
son finds me. But, oh, please don’t let that hap- 
pen! I’m going to Omaha from here: please find 
me. ELAInE WENTWORTH. 
P. S—lI buried Bill and put a stone on his 

E. W. 


grave. 


Denver to Omaha, as the air mail used 
to fly, three hundred and sixty-five miles; 


Please find me, 
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and four hundred by the shortest rail. Two 


days for John Newman. Would he ever 
catch up with her? 

Truly, here was a girl who was as much 
of a sport as the dog she praised and 
mourned. How utterly feminine her let- 
ters were; actually girlish, and yet, what 
resolution she was showing in meeting each 
crisis as it arose. 

He was glad she had begun to use a 
closed car, and that she had the gun, and 
knew how to use it. It looked as if she 
could take care of herself, but, more than 
ever, he wanted to take care of her. 

The letter at Omaha merely said: 


No one here either; going to Kansas City. 
ELAINE WENTWORTH. 


Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, each 
turned to him the blank and empty eyes 
of Yorick’s skull. Each gave him nothing 
but the renewal of his hope. Each gave 
him no jot or tittle more than that. 

Elaine Wentworth had been alive and 
making very good time, but how many 
years ahead of him he could not tell. That 
it was quite a few years he was certain. 

For one thing, he had observed that the 
roads were now almost impassable where 
the rails he traversed had crossed the con- 
crete or asphalt of the highways; he saw 
that there, also, nature had been busy put- 
ting things to rights. Vegetation had over- 
grown them almost completely. 

Of what use to combat nature, he 
thought? That had been the colossal er- 
ror of the human race. The glory that was 
Greece, and the road from Rome to Mi- 
lan, and the road from San Francisco to 
Chicago, were all obliterated. 

If there was to be another human race 
on earth, he reflected, it must be a race 
wise enough to swim with the current. It 
must find the ways of nature, and always 
follow them. For nature had the eternal 
years of truth, and against them even the 
imperial years were as nothing. 

The time that man had been on earth, 
compared to the incalculable and incon- 
ceivable ages that nature had had her way, 
was as a drop of water to all the lakes and 
streams and oceans; it was as a single grain 
of sand to the sands of all the deserts and 
seas of the world. 

And what had man done with this single 
priceless grain of consciousness? He had 
used it to invent and create escape from 
that consciousness, to make stories and 
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music and drugs and drinks and religions 
and philosophies, that would give him 
precious periods of escape from himself, 
and from that very intellect of which he 
made such high boast in his more foolish 
moments. 

A mischievous small boy—that was all 
the entire race of men, all his pomp and 
glory, and all his vaunted victories over 
nature had been. A mischievous small 
boy! 

Ten thousand years of progress! It was 
something to make even men laugh, if there 
were any men to see. Ten thousand years 
of tricks and evasions and circumventing 
of nature, ever growing more and more 
strained and absurd! 

A mischievous small boy in a great man- 
sion! And now the silly mess that he had 
made was being quietly put to rights. And, 
in another sense, man had been like a 
small boy. He had thought he had been 
circumventing his mother nature as a bad 
boy thinks he fools his parents. 

And so there were no roads. Soon there 
would be no cities. Let the new race of 
man, if there should ever be one, take 
warning. Let it learn to ride upon the 
rivers and the tides, and sleep upon the 
beds of nature’s making, and always to bow 
before those mandates that were old when 
the first unicellular life appeared in the far 
Pre-Cambrian seas. ‘ 

Yes, the years had wrecked havoc upon 
the roads. What would the centuries and 
the ages do to all of man’s magnificence? 


XXI 


He didn’t care much about all that, but 
he couldn’t help thinking about it now and 
then, merely as an interlude to his thought 
of Elaine Wentworth and his desire to find 
her. 

He knew the Chicago City Hall well 
enough. He drove over the Alton rails 
from St. Louis, sprang into the great Union 
Station that was a ten-minute wonder in 
the year he left the world. But here in 
Chicago it had been the same story, with 
just one bit of news: 


I am going to Detroit from here. I have found 
another dog. I think it queer where they have 
nearly all gone to. I have named him Jack. 
He is a shepherd dog and a beauty. We are good 
friends already. I am going to Detroit. 

ELAINE WENTWORTH. 


_ The problem that faced John Newman 
in Chicago was in one respect the most 


difficult since he had left San Francisco. 
True, it had been somewhat confusing to 
go down to San Jose and get back onto the 
rails of the Southern Pacific at Berkeley, 
but here was the same problem, many times 
multiplied. 

He had to get from the Alton tracks 
over across the south branch of the Chi- 
cago River to the Michigan Central rails 
over on the lake front below Twelfth Street. 
He knew, of course, that there were trans- 
fer lines for freight cars, but in the vast 
intricacy of those miles of tracks south of 
Eighteenth Street, it was impossible to tell 
which were the right ones. 

He went into a stationery store in Wash- 
ington Street and hunted around until he 
found a map of the city, and spread it out 
on an old print stand near the Madison 
Street bridge, and studied it carefully. It 
was easy enough to trace the connecting 
railways on this map, but when he went 
over into the yards, there was no way of 
identifying them. 

He might wander about for days, break- 
ing open switch locks with his huge sledge, 
and never chance upon the particular pair 
of rails he must find to make the transfer. 

He didn’t want to abandon the car he 
had been using, but that was what he 
finally decided he must do. And he de- 
cided further that he would avoid getting 
into another such fix in Detroit by going 
through Toledo, a smaller city to the south. 
From there he could go into Detroit, and 
come out on the same rails. 

He found the automobile district easily 
enough by looking up the address of the 
Prescott Six in the telephone directory. 
This was on Michigan Avenue below 
Twelfth Street. 

It was on his way there that he experi- 
enced a queer sensation. As he turned 
south into Michigan Boulevard from Peck 
Court, he saw across Lake Front Park the 
serene Corinthian loveliness of the Field 
Museum Building, and, beyond, the more 
austere Ionic beauty of the great stadium. 

Newman had seriously considered archi- 
tecture as a profession. He was extremely 
sensitive to that beauty of structure and 
design which has been poorly enough 
termed “ frozen music.” 

And these two buildings seemed to speak 
to him out of a past so remote that the 
change that had come over the world in 
the last ten years was of no consequence. 
There they stood; the glory that was 
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Greece to endure just a little longer, per- 
haps, than anything else man had created. 

“ What,” he thought, “ had the Roman 
world ever given man to compare to this; 
law, armies, the spirit of conquest?” 

They were the first to go. The Greek 
spirit had been out of place in the Roman 
world of modern Chicago, yet her citizens 
had been able to appreciate that which 
was the essence of the Greek spirit. 

How long would these structures stand? 
How long would it take to put away for- 
ever these, the most beautiful toys of the 
small boy who had departed. The Par- 
thenon had stood a thousand years or 
more. A trifling time in the scale of the 
ages—a cent to a billionaire. 

These would not last so long. The cli- 
mate alone would wreck them in a cen- 
tury. Mother nature had much _ house- 
cleaning’ equipment. 

He sighed as he thought of their pass- 
ing, but almost instantly he turned his at- 
tention to the matter of selécting a new 
car. He continued south on Michigan 
Avenue, and presently came face to face 
with a temptation. 


XXII 


It looked as if it would be an irresistible 
temptation. It was behind a huge plate 
glass window. But for one thing, it would 
not have been a temptation at all. It had 
metal wings. 

He would not have trusted an airplane 
with cloth wings after ten years. But non- 
corrosive metal wings might be in perfect 
condition. 

Furthermore, it was a model that had 
been especially designed for the amateur 
flyer. Every known safeguard to flying 
‘ had been built into the machine. 

It cleared his thoughts about Elaine 
Wentworth. Surely it was useless to con- 
tinue this laborious following of an eight 
or ten year trail. 

She had come so far without accident or 
serious trouble. Certainly she had long 
ago reached New York, and probably 
stayed there. 

It would take weeks for him to stop at 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia. In this plane he could make 
New York in one day. But it was a risk— 
a greater risk than using an automobile. 

He climbed into the pilot’s seat and 
grasped the stick. How familiar it felt! 
He knew enough about airplanes to know 
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the risk. But then the motor was in virtu- 
ally perfect condition. 

He told himself that he had no right to 
risk his life as long as Elaine Wentworth 
needed him. Still, there was a parachute 
back of the pilot’s seat, with harness spread, 
all ready to slip into. 

No, he must not do it—but then, even a 
forced landing anywhere on the water level 
route between Chicago -and New York 
would be easy and quite safe. 

Then there was the danger of something 
about the plane giving away. But how 
nice to slip down onto the west meadow 
in Central Park, say day after to-morrow. 
He would have preferred to land in City 
Hall Park, but there was not room. 

He would circle about the city for an 
hour, flying low, so that Elaine, if she were 
about, might hear the exhaust of his motor 
and be prepared to meet him. 

Yes, that last thought decided him. 
What a thrill for the girl—after ten years 
of solitude and silence, suddenly to hear 
the machine gun chant of an airplane! He 
could resist anything but that particular 
temptation. A man always can. 

Well, John Newman was a man of action 
whenever he stopped being a man of 
thought. He found plenty of tools in the 
shop behind the showroom where the plane 
had been put on exhibition so many years 
ago. 

It had probably been brought in, 
knocked down, and assembled right on the 
floor of the showroom. And it hadn’t been 
very carefully assembled. 

So he went over it, bolt by bolt, and 
rivet by rivet. Strut and guy wire and 
brace and stay he examined with minute 
care. 

His conscience troubled him. But that 
merely made him multiply his vigilance. 

The high tension wires on the ignition 
system had to be gone over thoroughly. 
The rubber insulation was dry and crack- 
ing. This he replaced with surgical tape 
wound thick and hard. 

The tires on the landing wheels, of 
course, were gone, but he decided not to 
try to make any substitute. He could take 
off from a straight run of street, if neces- 
sary. And he only had one landing to 
make. A few extra bumps wouldn’t trou- 
ble him. 

Of course, he wasn’t going to knock the 
whole plane down to carry it out piece by 
piece, the way it had been brought in. 
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Nothing but a huge plate glass window 
stood between it and the wide horizon for 
which it was created. The plate glass 
window crashingly capitulated to a huge 
steel vise flung as a college athlete might 
put the shot. 

Newman broke away the remaining 
jagged edges with a small hammer, lifted 
up the plane by the rudder like a court 
page carrying a lady’s train, wheeled it 
out into Michigan Avenue, and, with some 
dependable rope, made fast to a fire plug. 

Then he stepped down the street and 
into a drug store, and got a bottle of ether. 
With this most volatile of vapors he primed 
his cylinders, set his spark and throttle 
levers, went around to the propeller, and 
turned it over. 

It was well that he had taken the pre- 
caution to tie the plane securely. As the 
motor roared into a race, the whole plane 
strained at the ropes which held it. He 
leaped away from the suction of the blades, 
climbed once more into the pilot’s seat, 
and gradually throttled down. 

But what he had heard satisfied him 
completely as to the condition of the mo- 
tor. It was perfect. And he only asked 
ten hours of it. 

Then he could drop, like a rescuing angel, 
into the meadow of Central Park, and be 
offering his protection to Elaine Went- 
worth. He didn’t reflect that if she were 
still alive she had probably learned by now 
to do quite well without his protection. 
There was the matter of companionship— 
more important even than protection. 
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THE motor would give him ten hours, of 
that he felt sure, if only he could figure 
out some place from which to take off. 
The fields over on the Lake Front Park 
were too heavily overgrown with thick long 
grass, weeds, and young trees. He couldn’t 
possibly roll over them, especially without 
rubber tires. 

He taxied slowly north on Michigan 
Avenue. Here was once one of the great 
boulevards of the world, a thoroughfare for 
the wealth and fashion and business of one 
of the world’s great cities. 

Yet, even in its asphalt, so impregnable 
to the batter and endless friction of thou- 
sands of motor cars, weed and grass had 
found crevices and crept down to the soil 
below, and, strengthened with the nourish- 
ment of their great mother, had thrust 
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their way back, pushing asunder the very 
concrete foundations of the roadway. 

But Michigan Boulevard, nevertheless, 
was in much better condition than many 
of the highways Newman had seen on his 
trip from the Far West. There were no 
great crevices, no huge frost fissures. 

And so, suddenly, he saw his take-off, 
the very street along which he was pass- 
ing. Here was a wide, straight, and fairly 
smooth runway. There were no overhead 
wires; these had been put in conduits long 
ago. There were no trees. 

There was nothing to interfere with a 
gentle rise and easy swing to the east as 
soon as he was high enough to clear the 
tops of the electric light poles. There was 
a gentle breeze from the north. He could 
head right into it for a quick, sharp rise, 
just what he needed in close quarters. 

He looked at his watch—commandeered 
from one of the leading St. Louis jewelers. 
It was half past three. He must work 
quickly if he wanted to be off at dawn of 
the next day. 

First of all he must tune up the motor 
and work it in thoroughly, for it was new 
and stiff. This meant several hours’ run- 
ning. Then he must see to his oil and gas 
and water supplies. 

He would not worry much about food. 
A vacuum bottle of hot, strong coffee, some 
crackers, a jar of cheese, some tinned meat. 

Ten hours’ driving of an airplane was a 
strain upon the nerves. But it was noth- 
ing to worry about. He needed warm 
clothing; he got two wool union suits and 
a fur lined jacket and gloves. It is always 
cold at high altitudes. 

He stepped into a jeweler’s store and 
selected an alarm clock. He would sleep 
at the Blackstone that night, and leave a 
call for four o’clock. It would be barely 
dawn, and he would ride into the rising 
sun just as he had done when he left his 
island. 

How far away that island seemed, and 
how long a time since he had left it! And 
yet it was not two months. It was only 
early June, time of light and humid airs 
across all the land between Chicago and 
New York. 

During the great war John Newman had 
done about two hundred hours of flying. 
So, what risks he ran in the attempt he 
was about to make were the natural and 
unavoidable perils of the venture, not the 
higher hazards of folly or ignorance. 
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Let his motor function as reliably as his 
alarm clock, he thought, as he leaped from 
his bed precisely at four the next morning, 
and all would be well. 

This time he hitched his steed of the air 
to a lamp-post at Twelfth Street while he 
turned the motor over and got it well 
warmed up. And just as he was about to 
start a new idea came to him. 

He was going to have an opportunity to 
survey more country than, ordinarily, he 
might see in years. He was seeking Elaine 
Wentworth, it was true, but then he was 
also anxious to know whether or not any 
other human beings had survived. 

He throttled his engine down, jumped to 
the ground, and hurried along Michigan 
Avenue until he came to an optician’s. 
Like nearly all other places he had occa- 
sion to visit, the door was unlocked; there 
had not been time or need of locks. 

He went in and selected a pair of power- 
ful binoculars, and took them back with 
him to his airplane. Riding easily at an 
altitude of a mile or more, he could locate 
a wisp of smoke or any other most minute 
evidence of human life beneath him. 

He would cross what had been the most 
thickly populated part of the United States. 
Somewhere among all these once prosper- 
ous farms, these once thriving cities, towns, 
and villages, there might be a lone sur- 
vivor of the world disaster. 
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THE plane arose beautifully. He was 
twenty feet off the ground at Jackson 
Boulevard. He turned slightly to the 
northeast, and then, as he lifted to fifty 
feet, he turned due east and headed into 
the dawn just breaking over the clear 
waters of Lake Michigan. 

He circled once about Lake Front Park, 
rising to a height of four thousand feet, 
and then headed straight for Indiana Har- 
bor, cutting a small segment off the lower 
end of the lake. Although he flew over 
water, he was high enough to enable him 
to glide to the beach should engine trouble 
develop. 

The engine was working perfectly. In 
twenty minutes he had crossed thirty miles 
of water, and could turn and head straight 
east for Toledo and Cleveland. 

As soon as he got every adjustment to 
his entire satisfaction, so that his arms and 
hands might be occasionally free, he began 
to search the country beneath him with his 
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binoculars. Just as he knew airplanes and 
automobiles and motor boats, and so much 
of the minute of man’s artificial physical 
world, so he knew binoculars. And he had 
selected a most excellent pair. 

But had they the magnifying power of 
the Lick telescope they would not have 
shown him more clearly that there was no 
sign of human life in all the country he 
was crossing. What a strange, new pros- 
pect was presented to him! 

Before the departure of man an airplane 
pilot saw beneath him a checkerboard pat- 
tern of fields and forests. There would be 
the light yellow green of .a cornfield, the 
rich yet still lighter green of grass, the 
buff of ripe hay, and always the dividing 
lines of fences, walks, and roads. 

Now everything was a blend. The fences 
and walks were all overgrown and com- 
pletely concealed; the roads all, or nearly 
all, were likewise entirely overgrown. 

Even the towns were not as clearly 
etched as they formerly had been; trees 
overtopped and concealed many of the 
roofs; the roof gutters had accumulated 
vegetation. 

Here and there lightning had set fire to 
a town, and it had burned away completely. 
Then vegetation had covered or nearly 
covered the ruins, 

He dropped as low as he dared when he 
passed over Cleveland. This was the larg- 
est city he would see on the way, and he 
wanted to examine it with his glass as care- 
fully as possible. But Cleveland was like 
all the others. It lay beneath him, lifeless, 
slowly disintegrating, its streets overgrown 
with vegetation. 

Only the vast expanse of Lake Erie to 
the east looked exactly the same as it had 
always looked. A ship or two may have 
been missing, but they were but dots. 

He was confident, now, that he would 
reach New York before evening. Here he 
was skimming over Ashtabula, and it was 
not yet noon. He had done nearly a hun- 
dred miles an hour, and the roar of his mo- 
tor was still sweet and steady in his ears. 
It was a bumpy day, but what was that to 
a confident flyer? 

He was thinking about his landing. 
True, the west meadow in Central Park 
would be the best, but it was a long way 
uptown, and he wanted tc get to the City 
Hall before dark, and find the address of 
Elaine Wentworth. 

He suddenly thought of West Street, 
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just below Cedar, wide, clear of overhead 
obstructions, its Belgian blocks worn flat 
and smooth by all the millions of feet and 
tires hurrying to and from the ferries for 
Jersey and the ships for strange, far ports. 

He drank hot coffee and ate crackers 
and cheese, and reflected. Yes, West Street 
would be even better than the west 
meadow. His wheels without tires might 
sink into the turf of the meadow, but, al- 
though they might jolt him when he made 
his landing on West Street, at least there 
would be less danger of a spill and a broken 
head or arm or leg or collar bone. And he 
would be only a few blocks from the City 
Hall and the mayor’s desk—and the ulti- 
mate letter. 

He left Lake Erie at Ashtabula, and 
struck off due east across the northern part 
of Pennsylvania. He could no longer 
identify the towns beneath him. He had 
to depend upon his compass and the sun. 
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He knew that even if he did not strike 
New York City exactly, he could tell where 
he was as soon as he reached the Atlantic. 
He knew the contour of the coast a hun- 
dred miles up or down. No one could mis- 
take Sandy Hook or the Shrewsbury River, 
or Atlantic City on the south, or Long 
Island Sound or the Hudson River at Bear 
Mountain on the north. 

It was three o’clock, and he thought he 
recognized the Delaware Water Gap. He 
hoped he was right. If it was the Water 
Gap, he was only eighty miles due east of 
the Woolworth Tower, and he would see it 
any minute now. 

And, for the first time, he began to real- 
ize what a frightful chance he had taken 
with the airplane. Now that his trip was 
nearly completed, he felt more doubtful of 
completing it than he had felt before he 
started. Would something happen at the 
last minute? 

He began to have all sorts of apprehen- 
sions and nervous forebodings. He saw 
his plane crumple up somewhere above the 
lower city, and himself leap with the para- 
chute and land on the roof of the Equitable 
Building. Again, he saw his parachute drop 
him on one of the towers of the Brooklyn 
Bridge or in the middle of the Hudson 
River. 

He did not realize that his trip had been 
a terrific nervous strain, and that it was 
beginning to tell upon him. 

12 
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There it was! There was the Woolworth 
Tower! He was ten miles to the north of 
it. He would be over Central Park in five 
minutes. He would swing once more about 
the city. 

He opened his throttle and let his motor 
roar its loudest. Let that be the trium- 
phant trumpet which told Elaine Went- 
worth that her rescuer had come. 

Central Park was a forest. The reser- 
voir was empty, of course. The west 
meadow was covered with shrubs and small 
trees. He couldn’t land there. 

Luckily he had thought of West Street. 
He noticed, however, that he might have 
managed it on either Fifth Avenue or First 
Avenue below Fifty-Seventh Street. But 
West Street was best; just a step from City 
Hall. 

He was taking a final long chance drop- 
ping to a thousand feet above the city, but 
he wanted to give Elaine Wentworth every 
chance to hear him. 

He banked sharply over the Plaza, and 
started north along the eastern edge of 
Central Park. 
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SUDDENLY he saw quite clearly a figure 
dash out of a house on Fifth Avenue, just 
below the Metropolitan Museum. It was 
somebody in a riding suit, he could just 
make that out. 

It was a girl! She was shading her eyes 
with her hand, and with the other hand 
waving at him. He waved back, banked 
again sharply to the west, and circled over 
Central Park. 

His resolution had been formed in one 
luminous instant; he would make a land- 
ing on Fifth Avenue, right in front of that 
gesturing figure. 

Men and women for ten thousand years 
had been looking and praying for help from 
heaven. Now the sky would, in a very 
real and corporeal manner, send the aid 
for which it had been asked. 

He had two minds; one was for guiding 
his plane in a wide sweep to the north and 
back over the Carnegie mansion at Ninety- 
Sixth Street; the other was smothered in 
a great wave of emotion. He felt as if he 
were actually choking with it, as if he would 
suffocate, as if his heart must burst with 
the effort to master himself and retain the 
calm that he should have to be sure of in 
making a safe landing. 

Yet, during all the time that he was 
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seeking to master an emotion that he feared 
might make him wreck his plane, he was 
handling that plane with consummate skill. 
Never before had he attempted to make a 
landing in such close quarters. 

Aviators much more experienced than he 
had said that it was possible, but too dan- 
gerous to be attempted. Furthermore, it 
was at least fifteen years since he had han- 
dled a plane at all, and yet some subcon- 
scious genius or long buried memory was 
helping him. And, whatever it was, it was 
probably brought to the surface by the 
stimulus of the very emotion that he 
feared. 

Now he was throttling down and glid- 
ing to the street. Now, just before touch- 
ing the street, he was racing his motor to 
give the plane that little kick which helps 
a light landing. Now he was bumping 
along the cracked and warped and broken 
asphalt. 

Now he was leaping out of his seat and 
snatching off his hat and bowing before a 
girl precisely as he might have done some 
fifteen years ago on some country club 
veranda. 

After all, few human beings had ever 
realized to what an extent they followed 
formulas in everything. And a human 
formula continues to operate long after all 
use for it has departed. So it was with 
John Newman. 

Surely a greeting to a girl on the ve- 
randa of a country club and this present 
dramatic conjunction of the only two peo- 
ple left on earth were situations so widely 
different as to call for some variation from 
the fixed and simple formula of fifteen 
years ago. But none was possible. 

No, he could merely snatch off his hat, 
smile and bow and murmur politely, “‘ Miss 
Wentworth!” 

He had never given a thought as to how 
he should meet this girl he had so long 
been seeking. But even had he definitely 
and concisely considered it, what more 
might he have done? 

The men who have called upon other 
men tell them that they have inherited a 
million, behave exteriorly exactly as the 
men who call to break the news of a wife’s 
suicide. Faced by any great crisis, human 
beings have always lost all invention. They 
have always poured themselves into molds 
and frozen solid, and bowed stiffly, and said 
something that had been said a billion 
times before. 
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So, all John Newman could say was, 
“Miss Wentworth!” and then, stand a mo- 
ment, just a trifle awkwardly, feeling sud- 
denly, for the first time in his life, that he 
had not been quite adequate. 
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AND it appeared as if that sunlit figure 
upon the steps stood there for a long time. 
She was, in her masculine garb, a new 
sculptured Victory, splendid, strong, trium- 
phant. This woman who had developed 
from a girl tragically lost in a desolate 
world seemed, in her very pose, to say that 
she had conquered the wilderness. 

Yet, in her attitude, there was also a 
note of defiance, something that stopped 
him for a moment. 

But it was only a moment, and then he 
started eagerly up the steps, only to be 
stopped this time by something much more 
definite and obvious. 

“Stop!” she exclaimed, and he saw, to 
his surprise, that she held an automatic 
pistol in her hand. 

“Oh, please wait just a moment,” she 
went on hurriedly. ‘I am so afraid!” 

And then he understood. His mind 
flashed back to those vague expressions of 
fear in her letters. He knew he did not 
look like a scoundrel, but, then, all scoun- 
drels did not look the part. 

He hastened to relieve her confusion. 

“Please understand, Miss Wentworth, 
that I realize perfectly why you feel as you 
do,” he remarked. ‘“ You are quite right 
to be cautious. I believe I know of a way 
to reassure you. Please wait for me. I'll 
be back in just a minute. My name is 
Newman—John Newman.” 

He turned and walked rapidly down 
Fifth Avenue, while she looked after him 
anxiously, more than half inclined to call 
him back, for she was even then more than 
half assured. 

He was back in less than half an hour. 
She was sitting on the steps, waiting. 

He tossed her a key. 

“There is your assurance,” he said, at 
the same time drawing from his pocket a 
pair of glistening handcuffs and clasping 
them upon his wrists. 

‘“‘ Had to rob a dead desk sergeant,” he 
added, nonchalantly. ‘Now I am quite 
powerless. Will you just give me a friend- 
ly.shake of the hand? Will you talk to me 
until you are satisfied?” 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘I am satisfied!” 
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She had in an instant thought that a 
scoundrel might do just what Newman 
had done, and then she realized that no 
scoundrel could have imagined or been ca- 
pable of it. 

She snatched the key from the step 
where it had fallen and hastened down to 
him. She took both his manacled hands 
in hers and pressed them warmly. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” she ex- 
claimed, and then hastily unlocked the 
handcuffs and unclasped them from his 
wrists. 

“ And now,” she said, shaking him by 
the hand like an old friend, “let me tell 
you how glad I am that you have come.” 

“T am very glad to be here,” was all 
that he could for the .noment manage. 
For he realized now that her uncertainty 
had been dispelled; that in her voice was 
the magic of Orpheus; that she, with her 
voice alone, might build the towers and 
ramparts of a new Ilium, and then, with 
her beauty, overthrow them. 

She was strange, she was mysterious, as 
all women have been to men who love them 
greatly. She was a creature of contradic- 
tions, as all women also have been to the 
men who love them. 

There was something in the shape of her 
forehead that was childlike and candid, and 
that must have written her childlike let- 
ters, and yet there was a vigor and ma- 
turity in her manner that was the very 
pose of Athena. And then there was the 
spell in her lips and brows and eyes, and 
the glow of her cheeks. 

“J have come,” he finally managed to 
say, “to be of all possible help to you. 
Please consider me at your service.” 

She bowed her head. ‘“ You found my 
letters?” 

“Most of them, I suppose.” He turned 
and pointed to his plane. ‘I came direct 
from Chicago in that.” He found his mind 
entertaining such a triviality as being glad 
that he kad shaved that morning at the 
Blackstone. 
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HER lips moved as if she were about to 
say something. Then they quivered, and 
tears came into her eyes. She tried to 
withdraw the hand he held; to turn and 
tun into the house; but he held on the 
more firmly, and she had no choice but to 
put her free arm across her eyes and lean 
forward on his shoulder. 
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“ve been so lonesome,” she said, shak- 
ing with sobs. ‘So lonesome! So lone- 
some! It’s been dreadful!” 

“That’s all over,” he replied. 

“T—I know,” she answered, almost 
laughing in her very tears. “I know, 
that’s why I’m making such a downright 
silly of myself.” 

She straightened up and drew her hand 
away. She took out a pocket handker- 
chief and wiped her eyes. 

“T’ve been lonesome, too,” he said. “i 
know a part, at least, of what you must 
have suffered.” 

She had regained full possession of her- 
self. ‘“ Let’s not think about it any more.” 

He nodded. “ Yes, only to be glad it’s 
over.” 

She tucked her handkerchief away, and 
she tucked a nonconformist leck of hair 
behind one ear, and then, suddenly, she 
was a young lady of poise and breeding 
entertaining a gentleman caller. 

“Well, what a lot of interesting things 
we must have to tell each other,” she said. 

“ We might have tea,” he said, and then 
added rather sadly, “but I’m afraid I 
don’t know the best places any more.” 

She made a quick little bow. ‘“ Will you 
give me the pleasure of your company?” 
she asked, and pointed to the house. 

“Just as I am?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“ Just as you are,” she replied, leading 
the way. 

He knew at once that she must have 
been accustomed to a house much like this 
one. Yet, as he entered a beautiful Jac- 
obean drawing-room, he could not help 
but marvel at the manner in which she had 
accepted the necessities of her changed 
condition. 

If, as he was sure, she had —" been 
accustomed to such a house as this, she 
had been accustomed to those things which 
of necessity went with it; to servants and 
motor cars, and the society of other people 
of equal means and circumstances. 

But here she had taken the protean rdle 
of mistress and servant and provider. The 
place seemed as well cared for as if the 
old order still prevailed. He could not 
help but think that al! this could have 
been utterly impossible to most women of 
her class. 

They were, as a class, so intelligent, 
and yet so utterly incompetent. Not one 
that he remembered could have risen to 
such an incredible situation. 
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She had disappeared into the rear of the 
house. He sat down in an armchair, wide 
and wondrous soft. For the first time in 
more than ten years he was completely 
relaxed. 

A nervous tension that had begun with 
his first plans to escape from his lost is- 
land, and which had been continually 
growing tauter and tauter, culminating 
with the unrelaxing strain of his pursuit of 
Elaine Wentworth, was now at last com- 
pletely relieved. He leaned back in the 
huge armchair and rested. 

He was supremely content, at least for 
this brief interlude. For had he not come 
to the end of his long quest; his long and 
most extraordinary pursuit? Was he not 
home again? 

“Home?” he thought, questioningly. 
But, best of all, the gnawing pain of his 
loneliness was gone. Now that it was gone, 
he realized for the first time what a suffer- 
ing it had been. 

And for this reason he found that he did 
not like to have Elaine Wentworth out of 
his sight even for a moment. That made 
it more difficult to believe that he had 
really found her. 

He listened carefully. Just the little 
homy noises that a person makes moving 
casually about a house would be better than 
nothing. 

Now he could hear her open and close a 
drawer. Next she seemed to be taking up 
and putting down various toilet articles on 
the top of a dressing table, perhaps. 

He heard her go down the back stairs 
and begin to move about rapidly in the 
dining room or the butler’s pantry. She 
ran upstairs again, and once more he heard 
her come down. 
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THEN there was a long silence, and after 
that suddenly the doors at the end of the 
room were flung open and she came in, 
wheeling a little teakwood tea wagon on 
which were a plate of thin sandwiches, a 
beautiful old brass kettle with lighted al- 
cohol lamp, and tea service. 

But he was barely aware of these things. 
They were only the minor decorations of 
a picture which took him completely by 
surprise, and gave him at the same time a 
wonderful, unanticipated delight. What he 
really saw was a lady of the days that were 
forever done—a lady in the afternoon garb 
of a lady. 
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It was not so much a matter of what she 
wore, the little blue satin slippers with very 
high heels and rhinestone buckles, the rich 
blue silk stockings, the gown of bouffant 
organdie, with its tight little bodice and 
sleeves of old yellow lace. 

But it is never a catalogue or the items 
on a dressmaker’s invoice that a man sees 
in a charmingly dressed woman. The 
comb in her hair to match the buckles on 
her shoes, the jade necklace, the old silver 
bracelets on her wrists, the rings that shone 
and sparkled; none of these separate things 
spoke to him as separate things. 

A woman would have seen each item 
with one eye, and with the other would 
have taken in the general effect. 

But John Newman didn’t have that 
particular sort of bifocal vision. What he 
saw was a figure that, to his long starved 
eyes, was beautiful beyond all expression. 
What he saw was a lovely woman who, to 
his longing gaze, was utterly desirable. 

They sat splendidly at tea in the rich 
old Jacobean drawing-room of Endicott 
Spencer. The mantel of carved Carrara 
marble had been taken from an old Italian 
villa, brought over, and given to a famous 
architect, with the request that he design 
a house to go around it. 

The silver tea service bore the hall mark 
of David Dorset, of Dorset. The cups 
were of Ming. The linen was as Norman 
as William the Conqueror. 

Quite by wordless mutual understanding, 
they conducted themselves as if he had just 
dropped in from a canter through Central 
Park; as if the world still flowed on out- 
side. Thus they silently conspired to cre- 
ate a brief although comforting illusion. In 
one way or another they must find escape 
from the universal tragedy. 

His first impulse had been to exclaim, 
“* How have you done all this!” but he had 
checked himself almost instantly. He had 
realized at once that what she was doing 
was in response to her urgent need for re- 
lief from the terror and the crushing lone- 
liness through which she had somehow 
managed to live. 

“‘ Sugar?” she said. ‘One? Two?” 

It was a little game that they were play- 
ing. They both knew it was a little game, 
but they both wanted to play it—for a time 
at least. 

She held a lump of sugar in silver tongs, 
poised questioningly over his cup. 

“ Two please,” he said; “no cream.” 
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She had said nothing about cream. But 
he was helping the game. He knew that 
there was no cream; that it might be ten 
thousand years before there was cream 
again to pour profligately over peaches or 
thriftily into a cup of tea. 

But he wondered at the bread, and then, 
knowing whence it must have come, he 
marveled still more at her. 

“JT found your photograph in your 
aunt’s house,” he said, taking it out of his 
pocket. 

She took it, smiling. ‘“ Did you carry it 
for purposes of identification?” 

He nearly spoiled the game. He nearly 
said something about fearing that she might 
be in a crowd. But he caught himself in 
time. 

“No,” he answered, “not quite that, 
but—but, well, you see, I liked to have it.” 

She propped the photograph behind the 
sugar bowl. “I had been riding,” she ex- 
plained, “‘ out in the park.” And she ges- 
tured vaguely toward the West, and the 
obelisk, and the Mall, and the old bridal 


“Shall we ride some day?” he asked, 
knowing full well that they never would. 


But she nodded and smiled, and lit a 
cigarette, and offered him one, and held a 
match for him, and carried all off with a 
perfect poise that must have had behind 
it twenty generations of brave men and 
courageous women. 

But his very admiration of her courage, 
her poise, the calm serenity of her manner, 
kept reminding him of the futility of their 
game. It seemed that there was really 
nothing to talk about but the details of 
their incredible adventure. 

Still, he realized that he could do no less 
than to respect what seemed to be her 
wish, She had gone to great pains to create 
a perfect illusion of the past. She should 
be the one to indicate that he need not 
strive uselessly to second her efforts. 
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AND it was she who found a way to pre- 
serve the illusion, at least for a short time. 

“Would you like some music?” 

“Oh, nothing better!” 

She went to the piano and played an 
Etude of Grieg. She was in perfect prac- 
tice, the piano in perfect tune. He could 
understand how she might have enjoyed 
keeping up her technique, but could she 
have tuned the piano? 
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She played the great Chopin Nocturne 
in E flat. He had once heard Paderewski 
play it, much better than it was now being 
played. But certainly it was now giving a 
greater pleasure than the combined pleas- 
ures of all those who had ever before lis- 
tened to it. 

He sat silent for a moment after she had 
finished. It seemed as if anything he 
could say would sound banal. 

He would not utter the conventional, 
and then he realized that it was precisely 
the conventional that he should utter. So 
he merely said, quite earnestly, “I can’t 
tell you how much I enjoyed that.” 

She gave a quick little nod and smile, 
and returned to the tea table. 

“Let me fill your cup.” 

He handed it to her, and after she had 
returned it, she arose again with the soft 
purr of silk upon silk, with the sweet out- 
breathing of fine perfume from her gar- 
ments, and went to the phonograph and 
put on “ Pour un Baiser,’ sung by Caruso. 

They listened until it was over, and then 
sat silent a moment. Finally she said 
slowly, “ We can’t keep it up, can we?” 

“T haven’t been a bit of help,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ You’ve done it all.” 

“It wouldn’t have been possible with- 
out you,” she declared. “ But tell me, 
where have you been?” 

He told her as briefly as he could. He 
wasn’t interested in his own Odyssey. He 
wanted to hear hers. And so he was brief; 
he left out nearly all the minor details. 

And one of the things he refrained from 
telling about was the finding of her father’s 
baggage on the Charlotte S., of Seattle. 

‘“ How did you feel when you actually 
set foot upon the streets of San Francisco?” 
she asked. 

“The most ghastly desolation and dis- 
appointment; I thought I should not be 
able to endure it—that is, until I found 
your letter,” he replied. ‘“ But that gave 
me something to live for. That braced me 
up wonderfully. I knew then that I had 
to go on until I found you.” 

“Tt was the thought that perhaps some- 
body was looking for me that kept me up,” 
she explained. ‘“ After I got everything 
arranged, it wasn’t so very difficult.” 

“But even your most elementary needs 
must have presented problems. For ex- 
ample, where do you get your water?” 

She smiled. ‘‘ Oh, that was easy; over 
in Central Park. That’s one reason I took 
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this house. It’s near one of the ponds. 
There are everlasting springs that keep 
them supplied.” 

“You carry it over?” 

She laughed at his concern. 
buckets a day.” 

“T hate to think of you lugging buckets 
of water from Central Park or anywhere 
else,” he declared vehemently, “and I’m 
mighty glad to know that you need carry 
no more.” 

And yet he admired her prodigiously for 
having done it. He did not know or did 
not reflect that, after all, the woman of 
supreme attraction to civilized man is she 
who, somehow, combines the odalesque 
and the sturdy peasant. 

With an ancient heredity, his instinct is 
for the worker: she who stoutly served 
every physical need, and only made brief 
periodical pauses to attend to the needs of 
a child who, somehow, must be brought into 
the world with the slightest. interference 
with more regular occupations. It is that 
woman who still has for him the more 
primitive attraction. 

But, with a more recent heredity, he ad- 
mires and seeks the utterly useless type, 
she who by her very fragility proclaims to 
the world that her lord is a man of suf- 
ficient means to afford a mere decoration. 
The tiny feet in their most impractical 
shoes; the small, white, finely kept hands 
with the long polished nails which a mere 
dip into domesticity would utterly de- 
stroy—all had an appeal to his instinctive 
pride, and, with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, became increasingly attractive to him. 
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ANp here was the perfect two-sided wom- 
an, the maker of bread and the drawer of 
water, and, on the other hand, the most 
exquisite and sophisticated decoration of a 
drawing-room, asking him to have still an- 
other cup of tea. 

“No more, thank you,” he said. “ But 
tell me, what have you done in the long 
winter?” 

“Oh, I haven’t been staying here in the 
winter. I used up all the oil in one sea- 
son. I always try to find a house where 
there is an oil heater and a supply of oil. 
I got to know about running them out in 
California. Last winter I stayed in a 
house near Scarsdale.” 

“Lonely, wasn’t it?” The question 
slipped from him before he realized its full 
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import. And then, as she looked at him 
with wide eyes before answering, he stum- 
bled on. ‘Oh, pardon — guess we have 
managed to create the illusion—if—if just 
for a moment.” 

Impulsively, she reached out her hand 
and laid it on his arm. 

“Don’t be troubled,” she said, kindly. 
“I’m glad you did have the illusion, if just 
for a moment. But I'll tell you about that 
loneliness; I have liked to be here in the 
city sometimes, but not always. To be 
surrounded by all these mute reminders 
of my race—well, perhaps it is like the 
mementoes people once kept of loved ones 
who had died—there is a sorrow, a stab of 
pain, every time you look at one, and yet 
you would not be without them; they are 
the most precious things you possess, don’t 
you think so?” 

He remembered his father’s watch, a 
ring of his mother’s. “ Yes,” he replied, 
“that is true.” 

“The pain of loneliness,” she continued 
slowly, “is more terrible, I suppose, than 
any other. Think of the worst physical 
pain, a bad toothache, perhaps; when you 
have it you have always been in pain, and 
you know of no time, past or future, that 
is free from pain. It is an eternity. The 
person who has had toothache twice has 
lived twice as long as Satan!” 

“ And loneliness is worse,” he said, an- 
ticipating her further thought. 

She nodded. “ Much worse, I think.” 

“Tt is over,” he said. 

“Yes, I hope so.” 

“And this place out at Scarsdale,” he 
asked, “do you never find reminders 
there?” 

“No,” she replied, “it is hidden away 
among the Westchester hills; the lawn, or 
what once was a lawn, slopes out to a small 
lake, and there is not another house in 
sight anywhere even when the trees are 
bare.” 

“T see,” he said. “ You exchanged one 
kind of loneliness for another.” 

“Something of that sort, I guess.” 

“ How can I most help you; what do 
you most need?” he finally asked eagerly. 

She was slow to answer, as she had been 
slow to answer many of his questions. She 
seemed always to be considering some 
problem that had no relation to the things 
they were saying, and the sound of his 
voice brought her back to a consideration 
of other things. 
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But this question, or, rather, this implied 
offer of his service, brought her to the 
thought of all women who have demon- 
strated their independence of man in prac- 
tical matters. Hers, now, was the ultimate 
of what the feminist would have called the 
economic. independence of woman. Yet 
its futility had been clearly shown in the 
very words she had sobbed brokenly upon 
his shoulder. 

‘“ Perhaps — perhaps things will come 
up,” she finally said. 

He decided that it had been a foolish 
question. It was his business to find out 
how he could help her, and then help with- 
out talking about it. So he changed the 
subject. ‘‘ How long did it take you to 
make the trip from San Francisco?” 

“Only a little over a month.” 

“Do I know about most of the things 
that happened to you as far as Chicago?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes; I think I put everything into 
my letters. 

“ After all,” she added, after one of her 
reflective pauses, ‘‘ I had no one to talk to 
except that possible person who might find 
those letters. And sometimes, as I was 


writing them, the very thought that they 
might never be found made me go cold all 
over.” 

“ How easily I can understand that,” he 


remarked. ‘Out there on that island, the 
thought that I might never get back was 
a sort of a nightmare that was with me all 
day as well as night.” 


XXXII 


THERE was one of those pauses that 
brings with it no awkwardness, no desper- 
ate striving on the part of either to think 
of something to say. He knew quite well 
what he was going to say as soon as he got 
ready, but it didn’t seem as if there was 
any need for hurry. He was getting an 
exquisite pleasure from the mere contem- 
plation of her silken ankle and the little 
slipper she wore. 

And she was in no hurry to speak; she 
was looking at his hand; that hand hard 
with toil, yet finely formed; that nervous, 
capable, masculine hand that had built a 
boat and yet might have written a sara- 
band or a symphony. Suddenly she found 
herself thinking that to be throttled by that 
hand would be delightful. 

But no young girl in all the world was 
ever known to say such a thing, and so she 
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merely broke the silence by repeating what 
she had already said, “I don’t believe I 
left anything out of my letters.” 

“Did anything special happen to you 
after you left Chicago?” 

“No,” she replied; “ the roads were still 
in very good condition, and I had learned 
to use closed cars. No, it was just mo- 
notonous—monotonous and very sad.” 

“Did you come direct to New York?” 

“IT stopped at Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia,” she replied; “but they were just 
like the others. And then, when I came 
up here, I had to go up to the Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge, because there were no ferries.” 

“You didn’t go to Boston?” 

“ Boston? No,” she replied. “I de- 
cided that it wasn’t much use. When I 
first got here I intended to drive up to 
Boston as soon as I had had a rest, but I 
never did. After all, I felt sure that if 
there were any living people there they 
would almost surely come to New York.” 

He nodded. “Yes, they probably 
would.” 

‘“‘ And I had so many things to do to get 
properly adjusted to the new, strange, and 
terrible world in which I found myself.” 

“Did you come to this house as soon as 
you got to New York?” 

“Oh, not right away,” she answered. 
“You see, I didn’t realize right away just 
what I had to face. At first I merely drift- 
ed along from day to day. Didn’t you?” 

He shook his head. ‘No; you see, as 
soon as I realized that I was all alone on 
that island, I had something quite definite 
to do.” 

“ That’s true. Yes, you were in a very 
different situation. But it was weeks, oh, 
months, before I realized that I must plan 
my life somehow. Then, gradually, it 
came to me that, after all, it would be best 
for me to give myself as much pleasure as 
possible from the having and using of nice 
things; all the nice things that I could 
have, that were left in the world, that no- 
body but I could use.” 

“You had a great deal to do.” 

“The work was hard at first,” she re- 
plied; “but gradually I became accus- 
tomed to it, and from the very beginning 
it was a great blessing.” 

He nodded. He, too, had come to un- 
derstand that out there on his island. 

‘““T guess it was all that saved my rea- 
son,” she went on. “If it hadn’t been for 
the need of keeping busy from morning 
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till night with just plain, practical things, 
I’m sure I should have lost my reason 
completely.” 

“T suppose the worst was over before 
you’d been here more than a few days?” 

“No; you see, I kept on hoping. I 
couldn’t be sure that there was absolutely 
nobody alive. So, the first night I just 
tumbled into an empty room at the Van 
Buskirk over on Park Avenue, and lay 
down and went to sleep. That was all I 
seemed to want; just sleep. I woke up in 
the night and thought of something else 
to try. So, in the morning I got a five 
gallon can of kerosene at a garage and 
carried it up to the top of the Woolworth 
Tower.” 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “ Over 
forty pounds, and you carried it all the way 
up there?” 

She nodded. “Yes, just about three 
steps at a time. Took me nearly all morn- 
ing. Then I took the upholstery out of 
some chairs in an office on one of the top 


. floors and carried that up and piled it all 


around the balcony. Then I waited until 
night, and poured all the oil over it and 
set it on fire. It was a black night, no 
moon, and I’m sure that fire could have 
been seen a hundred miles or more out to 
sea, and a hundred miles or more in every 
direction. Don’t you think so?” 

“What time of year was it?” he asked. 

“ October.” 

“A clear night?” 

“Oh, very clear and windy.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ it might have been seen 
several hundred miles.” 

“TI thought that if any people saw it 
they would surely come. It burned out 
after awhile; it was all stone and tile up 
there; and I waited down on the street all 
night in my car. I left a sign on the door 
of the Broadway entrance, but nobody ever 
came.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“T came back up here and just forced 
myself to keep busy. First I lived in Sena- 
tor Buckley’s house, down near the Plaza. 
Then I moved uptown to the famous old 
Pakenham house at Sixty-Third Street; 
you probably remember hearing about it.” 

He nodded. 

“ You see, all those very rich people had 
been away or ran away to their country 
estates at the beginning of the epidemic, 
and so there was nothing in the houses to 
—to—well, I mean there were no dead 
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people. These places were just empty 
furnished houses.” 

She was actually chatting, he reflected, 
and in the hope that he could help her to 
keep it up, he asked trivial questions. 

“ Didn’t you have a terrible time get- 
ting used to canned food?” 

“Oh, fearful,” she laughed; “ and you 
know at first I didn’t realize what was the 
trouble. You see, that was before I left 
San Francisco, and I was too young ever 
to have given any very deep thought to 
diet. But one day, quite by accident, I 
saw some dandelions that had grown quite 
large, and, suddenly, there came over me 
a craving for those green leaves that 
amounted to a grand passion. I literally 
tore them up by the roots, and dashed into 
the nearest delicatessen store and poured 
oil and vinegar and pepper and salt into a 
bowl, and began to devour the dandelion 
salad right on the spot. I don’t believe I 
ever in my life have tasted anything quite 
so good as that stuff tasted.” 

“It very probably saved your life,” he 
remarked. 

“Why, I didn’t even wash the leaves, 
just stuffed them in. I must have eaten 
my peck of dirt then and there.” 

He laughed. “ And a few bugs.” 

“Oh, without a doubt,” she laughed, 
and went on. “ Now I have a little vege- 
table garden across the street in the park. 
I got the seeds in a seed store; potatoes, 
radishes, beets, lettuce, corn, onions, cab- 
bage; the cabbages will keep until late into 
the winter, or nearly spring.” 

Yes, the ice was broken, the strain was 
over. They were really chatting with each 
other, and really enjoying the exchange of 
their experiences. 
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A HALF hour later he was walking down 
Fifth Avenue, thinking of the home he 
most desired to establish for this girl. He 
was thinking how complete and comfort- 
able he could and would make it. 

There would be an independent electric 
plant, there would be electric refrigeration, 
there would be an oil heater, for there was 
oil to last forever and a day in storage 
tanks almost everywhere; there would be 
a garden and hothouses, so that they might 
have fresh vegetables all winter, and about 
this home there would be fruit—every 
fruit of the temperate zone. 

He was any and every man, thinking of 











the home he would make for the only girl 
in all the world. There would be a li- 
brary, oh, literary powers, but what a li- 
brary! And a music room, with fine rec- 
ords for phonograph, and automatic piano, 
and organ. 

And so he was walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue, his mind full of pleasant thoughts. 
He was walking through that vast cata- 
comb which New York had become; he 
was walking among the ghosts of millions; 
he was walking among the token of van- 
ished millions, and yet his thoughts were 
pleasant and delightful, and filled him with 
a new elation, because they concerned the 
future which he hoped to share with Elaine 
Wentworth. 

She had asked him to come back for 
dinner—small probability that they would 
remain out of sight of each other for much 
more time than was necessary. She had 
asked him to return for dinner at seven, 
and, all in a heap, he had thought of his 
apartment in Forty-Seventh Street near 
Madison Avenue, and, half joking, he had 
said, “ Shall I dress?” and, quite seriously, 
she had replied, “Oh, I do wish that you 
would.” 

And so now he was walking down Fifth 
Avenue in high spirits. He was cheerful, 
happy, filled with the elation of pleasant 
anticipations, although the ghosts of the 
myriads who once thronged the world’s 
most famous thoroughfare were brushing 
against him. There were the Easter pa- 
raders, and the shopping crowds, and those 
leisurely ones who were wont to stroll to 
their homes or their clubs for a cocktail 
at this same hour. And there were the 
soldiers home from the war of 1865, and 
the soldiers home from the great war to 
end all war—all crowding up the avenue. 

At Sixty-Fourth Street there were two 
busses, near to each other as if for com- 
pany. Here and there an automobile was 
parked at the curb. Like those he had 
seen in San Francisco and other cities 
through which he had passed, their tires 
were flat and falling apart from decay, 
and their tops wind-torn away from the 
frames, or, on the closed cars, the paint 
cracked and peeling off. 

And everywhere, strangely enough, was 
vegetation—grass, weeds, the humble be- 
ginnings of trees. It had not as yet made 
much headway, but it had most certainly 
made a start. 

Yes, here, too, nature had made a start 
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in that business of obliteration that would 
not end until the world was as it had been 
before man. Rot, decay, erosion, vegeta- 
tion would begin the job, and then some 
time, a thousand years, a million years— 
what did it matter?—the earth's orbit 
would get a trifling tilt, and slowly the 
vast glaciers would begin to crawl over 
everything. 

Slowly those deliberate but irresistible 
grinders of the gods would grind exceed- 
ingly fine all that remained of man’s monu- 
ments. And then, when every trace of the 
mischievous small boy had been pulver- 
ized into an impalpable dust, the ice cap 
would begin to retreat, vegetation would 
return, and all would be as nature pre- 
ferred it should be. How futile to fight 
that which hath the might of the eternal 
years! 

In the shop windows all the displays of 
gowns, lingerie, shoes, stockings, haber- 
dashery, were faded and dust covered to 
almost a monotone. Even from across the 
street John Newman could get no illusion 
of the one-time Fifth Avenue shop win- 
dow’s attraction. 

In one there still hung a sign advertis- 
ing a special mid-August fur sale—every- 
thing at unheard of reduction— but the 
furs that had once been brave and splendid 
in that window were gone, eaten by moth 
and corruption. And the sign itself was 
so faded and yellowed by age that it gave 
no comforting illusion, but only empha- 
sized the desolation. 

The bronze traffic towers, whose unveil- 
ing John Newman had seen just before his 
departure, were a mass of green corrosion. 
One of them was covered with vines. Where 
had the seeds come from? How had they 
been able to make a sturt in the concrete 
and asphalt of the pavement? 

Mother nature was an ingenious old 
lady. She would find a way, eventually, to 
put everything right. She was in no hurry 
about it. Hers were the eternal years! 
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His bachelor apartment! Not once had 
he thought of it. What better proof that 
it had never been a home? He realized 
that Pickham, his man, would have per- 
ished with the others. But Pickham had 
not lived in the apartment. 

He would probably find it about as he 
had left it. It was probable that the moths 
would have gotten into everything which 
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a moth considered edible. But there were 
a hundred shops within five blocks in any 
one of which he might find everything he 
needed. 

It did not seem incongruous to him that 
he should be going to don the garb of 
gayety in this vast tomb which had once 
been the world’s greatest city. All his 
thoughts were for the one living person in 
the world. He was like any man in love, 
he had thought for no one but his beloved. 
So, he would dress for dinner that he might 
be pleasing in her sight. 

He stopped in a drug store and picked 
up a gallon bottle of mineral water. Most 
of them had been cracked by winter freez- 
ing, but a few had survived. He also took 
shaving soap, tooth paste, a razor, and 
other toilet trifles. 

The upper part of the door to his apart- 
ment was of Florentine glass, and he was 
about to put his heel through it when it 
occurred to him to try the latch. It was 
open, the ever reliable Pickham had for 
once been unreliable in his sudden sum- 
mons to go hence. 

Newman went in and stood in the little 
arched entry, looking about him. There 
was plenty of light; he had chosen the 
apartment because its windows overlooked 
the gardens of the Stanley Naylor mansion 
on Forty-Eighth Street. What a wilder- 
ness that garden was now! 

The apartment was precisely as he had 
left it. Even the dials on his radio were 
just as he had set them the last evening 
he had searched the air for a program to 
match his mood. There was the usual film 
of dust over everything, and rust or corro- 
sion on all metal objects or fittings. 

He demoted a turkish towel to the hum- 
ble rank of dust cloth, and gave things a 
superficial wiping off. Then he looked into 
his dresser drawers and clothes closet. 
There hadn’t been a moth in the place. 

He found that his clothes of ten years 
ago still fitted him. His active outdoor life 
had given little opportunity for the dis- 
figuring flabbiness of male middle age. 

There, in his apartment, while he dressed 
for dinner, he again had the momentary 
impression of nothing having happened to 
the world. He had shelter, food, raiment, 
a companion sufficient unto the needs or 
desires of the hour. 

The fact that all the other men and 
women in the world had vanished did not 
trouble him. What were they, what had 
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they been, but vague forms, mere impal- 
pable shadows? He had never known any 
of them, nor had a single one in all the 
throngs with which he had mingled ever 
known him. 

Like every human being, he had always 
been alone, a stranger among strangers. 
Now merely the strangers were gone, that 
was all. 

He dropped in at Baldrick’s on his way 
up Fifth Avenue, and selected a cigarette 
case and match safe. As he went out he 
saw a gold headed cane by Neibelsen, and 
picked that up also. He had always re- 
garded a gold headed cane as exclusively 
an old man’s accessory, but this one caught 
his fancy, and so he took it. 

It was dusk as he passed the Plaza 
and the Fountain of Victory, all overgrown 
with vegetation. Then, as he crossed Six- 
tieth Street, he saw several furtive, slink- 
ing shapes pass suddenly and silently across 
the avenue and disappear in the heavy 
undergrowth of Central Park. 

He had no weapon but his cane, and so 
he grasped this more firmly and quickened 
his step. Wild animals in the streets of 
New York! The very citadel of civiliza- 
tion had fallen. 

XXXV 


SHE was waiting for him on the steps 
where he had first seen her that same after- 
noon. She was in evening dress—the sort 
of evening dress he best remembered. Per- 
haps he best remembered it because, for 
him at least, it was the sort which made 
a woman most alluring. 

He saw her first in silhouette, the soft 
light of yellow shaded candles was behind 
her. It put a halo upon her hair, and, 
somehow, a depth to her eyes that he had 
not before been aware of. 

“T was getting anxious,” she said hap- 
pily, as he came up the steps. 

He took her hand and kissed it. Never 
before, except in play or in some half jest- 
ing manner, had he kissed a woman’s hand. 
But now he did it in all seriousness, but 
without thought, as if it were precisely 
the thing to do. 

‘“‘ Anxious?” he replied. “Am I late?” 

“No, but I should have cautioned you,” 
she said, as she led the way into the house. 
“T never go out after dark; the park is a 
paradise of panthers. I never see them 
during the day. There are wolves, too.” 

“Where do you suppose they come 
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from?” he asked, as they entered the draw- 
ing-room, where very good cocktails and 
toast and caviar were waiting them on a 
taboret near the windows that looked out 
upon Fifth Avenue. 

“T think they came down from West- 
chester. Unless they came over from Jer- 
sey on the ice in winter, and liked it so 
well that they decided to stay.” 

In the dining room she had created a 
perfect illusion of the past. The table, 
lighted by shaded candles, was soft with 
fine lace and linen, and it gleamed and glis- 
tened with glass and porcelain and beauti- 
ful old silver. 

She made no apologies for any of her 
expedients. She offered no explanations. 
He had been right, he reflected, in his in- 
tuition that she wished him to pretend, 
with her, that everything was exactly as it 
should be. 

She had an imperial manner, which said 
that everything could not be otherwise 
than right, since all the arrangements were 
of her own making, and yet she had the 
manner, not as an upstart empress, but as 
one of a long line, who is as sure of her 
subjects’ love as she is of their obedience. 

Well, she might be sure of her subject’s 
love. He had not fallen in love with her. 
He had been in love with her, first with an 
image of which the snapshot was a crude 
ideograph, and later with a reality that 
went infinitely beyond his uttermost ideal. 

Small wonder that the soup was perfect, 
and the fresh, crisp salad delicious beyond 
belief! 

But something of this came to him 
through his optic nerve rather than through 
his palate. There is what a telephone en- 
gineer or a radio engineer might once have 
termed crosstalk in our nerves as well as 
in a switchboard or a receiving set. 

Look upon something beautiful, listen to 
sweet harmonies, and what you eat will 
have a new zest. The champagne would 
not have seemed to be so perfectly chilled 
if the girl before him had not seemed so 
serenely beautiful. 
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But the serpent came to Eden. Finding 
himself in the midst of such delight, John 
Newman quite suddenly found his mind 
traveling forward to their future. 

And he realized instantly that in their 
future there must be no more of this reach- 
ing for the past. 
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But he thought about it a long time be- 
fore he spoke. It seemed to him as if it 
would be most rude to speak about it; that 
it would be as rude as a guest telling his 
hostess that her party was a mistake or a 
failure. Either it would hurt her or she 
would merely regard him as a boor. 

And then she spoke, and by her words 
proved a communion of thought between 
them that brought to him his greatest 
delight. 

“You have suddenly become very silent, 
my friend,” she said. ‘“ And do you know 
why?” 

Perhaps there was almost a guilty ex- 
pression in his face as he looked at her 
questioningly. 

“Do not let it disturb you, that dis- 
turbing thought you have,” she went on. 
“I know what is in your mind, and I will 
not think it a criticism of me or what I 
have done.” 

“You mean,” he inquired, “that you 
know quite well that this cannot go on?” 

She slowly inclined her head. “ Say it 
in your own words.” 

““My thought was that this reaching 
back into the past must not go on,” he 
said. ‘“ We have lives to live that cannot 
possibly be in the least bit like any other 
lives that have ever been lived. You are 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight, perhaps; I 
am about thirty-seven. The best of our 
years are before us. We should not ruin 
all those future years by vainly trying to 
create the illusion of something that can 
never be restored.” 

She gave a sad little laugh. ‘“ Like some 
old family trying to preserve the traditions 
and rituals of its glorious days; living al- 
ways on the past and in the past.” 

“You see it quite clearly, don’t you?” 
he insisted. ‘“ Where do you get your ma- 
turity of mind?” 

“TI suppose it is reflection, thought, oh, 
much thought, that makes a mind mature. 
And we have both had so much time for 
that.” 

“There should be a future for us, but 
a future utterly unlike the past, and in 
which the past should have almost no 
part,” he finally declared. 

“‘ And yet,” she replied, “‘ there may be; 
we could allow ourselves just one more oc- 
casion on which we will try to recreate 
something of the past. 

“ Just one more occasion?” he repeated 
curiously. 
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“One more occasion,” she _ replied. 
“ Must I tell you what it is?” 

He drank some champagne and looked 
at her. As she had helped him, so he 
should help her, and yet he could not bring 
himself to tell her what was in his mind. 
He felt that she meant the thing he hoped 
she might mean. Yet, if she did, she must 
be the one to speak. 

“T can’t help you there,” he finally said. 

She lit a cigarette, and leaned her el- 
bows on the table, and puffed slowly for 
several minutes. Then she sat up sudden- 
ly, very straight, as a girl should when she 
pours the coffee. 

““T guess it is ready,” she said. It had 
been bubbling over an alcohol lamp ever 
since she brought it in with the dessert. 

She handed him his cup with a manner 
of complete detachment, and he took it 
with a manner which matched hers. 

“We must not fence,” he said. 

“We are not going to,” she replied. 

He made no answer. He would not for 
the world offend or frighten this girl. Of 
course he wanted to marry her, but he 
realized that he could never ask her di- 
rectly, as a man might do if there were a 
million other men for her to choose from— 
a million other women for him to seek. 


XXXVII 


SHE dropped a lump of sugar in her cof- 
fee. Perhaps he would have been more 
bold if he had known that she never took 
sugar in her coffee except by mistake. 

But, still, it was not boldness he lacked. 
He could be bold enough if need be. What 
we have usually called boldness in a man’s 
relations with women has been more often 
a cowardly and callous disregard for wom- 
en’s feelings. 

John Newman, on the contrary, had a 
most delicate sensitiveness. He realized 
that Elaine was getting into a more and 
more nervous state. 

He wanted to calm her. He did not 
want to frighten her still more, either by 
boldness or otherwise. 

“You know I was only seventeen when 
the epidemic came,” she finally said; ‘“ and 
nearly everything I know about men and 
women that I did not know then, I have 
learned from books. Well, I don’t sup- 
pose you get things quite the same from 
books as you do from life, do you?” 

“No, I suppose not. Please, please, 
Miss Wentworth, don’t distress yourself. 
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Yeu are worried, troubled about something, 
and I am at the bottom of it. Please trust 
me absolutely never to worry, or annoy, 
or bother you in any way.” 

“It is because I have such great faith 
in you that I am able to say what I have 
to say,” she replied. ‘I know that you 
are a gentle, honorable man, and because 
you are those things, you will never ask 
of me anything which you think I would 
feel obliged to grant because of our cir- 
cumstances—stop, let me finish.” 

He had risen to his feet and started to 
protest, but at her command he dropped 
back into his seat. 

“T know, of course, that you will never 
ask me, and so, when the time comes, if 
there is any asking, it is I who must ask 
you to marry me,” she said simply. 

“ Miss Wentworth, don’t let that trouble 
you.” 

“Trouble? Oh, no,” she answered. “I 
shall not let it trouble me. I wish that it 
will not trouble you, because I know quite 
well that, whether we like it or not, we 
have got to marry each other.” 

He leaped to his feet, and smashed his 
fist upon the table. 

“No!” he exclaimed. “No, a thousand 
times no. You need never marry me un- 
less of your own free will. I give you my 
word.” 

“It is because I already have your word 
that I am speaking as I do,” she replied. 
“It is because I could trust you never to 
speak.” 

“Very well, then,” he said. ‘So that 
you may not possibly misunderstand, 
please remember this: I want to marry you. 
I want it above everything. Life, the fu- 
ture, will be worthless to me unless you 
some day wish, of your own free will, to 
marry me. But I repeat, I will not have 
you if you come to me merely because you 
think it necessary, or a duty, or inevitable.” 

She tried to appear quite calm. She tried 
to prove that she was quite calm by rais- 
ing her coffee cup to her lips. But the 
effort merely revealed to him that she was 
far from calm. Her hand trembled so that 
she could not drink, and she immediately 
set the cup back in its saucer with a con- 
siderable clatter. 

“Thank you—thank you very much,” 
was all she could say. 

Their whole future depended upon the 
next moment; upon his understanding just 
what her feelings were, and doing exactly 
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the right thing. He could not be sure, his 
mind could not help him, and so he let his 
heart be his guide. He came around the 
table and stood beside her a moment. 

She did not move. He took her hand. 
She did not try to draw it away. 

“ With me it was love before first sight,” 
he said. ‘ Even before I saw your photo- 
graph, when your first letter called to me 
across the immensity of the world’s deso- 
lation, I loved you. When I saw your 
photograph, I loved you still more, and 
when I saw you yourself, this afternoon, 
my love grew suddenly to something much 
more than I can ever make you realize, 
I am afraid.” 

He tried to draw her up out of her chair. 
She followed the urge of his hand slowly. 
But it was a hesitation in which there was 
no reluctance. It was a hesitation rather 
to prolong to its uttermost limit a delicious 
moment. 

“ My love has grown, and grown quick- 
ly,” he said; “ but may I hope that yours 
has come to you in that better way, sud- 
denly, like a great storm?” 

“ Suddenly, like a great storm,” she re- 
peated, and then was in his arms. 


XXXVIII 


An hour, perhaps two hours later—for 
who shall measure the passage of lovers’ 
time?—he said: “ And what is the other oc- 
casion on which we may try to recreate 
the past?” 

She looked into his eyes and smiled. He 
looked into hers and smiled in return, as 
he read her answer. 

“Do I need to tell you?” she asked. 

His arms tightened about her as he re- 
plied: “ No, but I ‘should like to hear the 
music of the words in which you tell me.” 

“ Our wedding,” she said, as she held her 
lips to his. 

The wedding was to be in the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine, upon the heights. 
Could there be another man in the whole 
world, even though the world by some 
mighty magic were suddenly repeopled, 
who would have the sympathetic under- 
standing to grant a girl such a whim? 

He had not even laughed at her; he had 
not even smiled -indulgently. She had 
been the one to do that. It was she who 
had laughed at herself and told him to 
laugh, and it was he who would not laugh. 

He had sworn that it was a great, mag- 
nificent idea, and that she should have 
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such a wedding as the world had never 
before known. True enough was that 
promise; it was, indeed, such a wedding as 
the world had never before known or ever 
would know again. 

He had told her that he would need ten 
weeks. And now the ten weeks had gone, 
and day had dawned, a clear and cool and 
heavenly October morning. 

He had been busy, but for all that he 
had been no more busy than she had been. 
How she had ransacked the shops along 
Fifth Avenue! 

What a plunderer of all the world this 
future mother of all the world had been! 
What a tribute the looms and the mines 
and the ocean beds of the world had ren- 
dered that the future mother of all the 
world might be fittingly decked and deco- 
rated for her wedding! 

But, truly, this was a wedding alike to 
none that the world had ever before seen. 
Not only was the bride to be more splen- 
did than any other bride of any age, but 
the groom was to be more glorious than 
ever bride had dreamed. That one fur- 
ther favor she had asked him; one small 
indulgence to such a whim as she herself 
might laugh at. 

“Oh, John!” she had exclaimed. “ Dur- 
ing all the years that I waited for you to 
come, I saw you as a knight of old; some 
prince of a great house, in a magnificent 
court dress of white and scarlet satin, with 
a wide hat from which flowed a purple 
plume, in shoes with high red heels, and 
white silk stockings and sky blue garters 
and a jeweled sword!” 

He understood perfectly, and he did not 
force her directly to ask for what she 
wanted. 

“That will be more fun,” he had in- 
stantly replied. ‘ You know men have al- 
ways had a strong streak of the romantic. 
And, besides, all that you have described 
was designed by men and made by men 
and worn by men. It will be lots of fun.” 

Fun it may have been, but it had also 
been a great labor. He had laid under 
tribute all the theatrical costumers, the 
jewelers, the finest shops on the avenue. 
He had searched them all to please her. A 
great labor it had been; but what a labor 
of love, and so what a joy! 

He had decided that they must have an 
automobile. This made it necessary that, 
somehow, he find or contrive tires that 
could be used. He had never, during his 
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transcontinental trip, made any special ef- 
fort to find usable tires. 

But now he poked his nose into cellars in 
the automobile district until he found rub- 
ber that had been so protected in wrappings 
and cool darkness that it would serve, at 
deast, for his most immediate requirements. 

And then he found a fine Brautingham 
imperial limousine that the tires fitted. A 
twenty-thousand-dollar car he thought 
hardly a good enough conveyance for his 
bride. 

His own magnificence completely pro- 
tected with a chauffeur’s linen duster, he 
started the car, and drove through the si- 
lent streets to the house in which Elaine 
had been living. 

In the church everything had long been 
ready. A thousand clothing store dum- 
mies and wax models would witness the 
sacrament. It had been a job to get them, 
to dress them, to posture them into a sem- 
blance of life; but it had been done, and 
well done. 

There were ancient ladies, with hand- 
kerchiefs held to their eyes, and young 
ladies whispering things provocative of 
giggles into the wax ears of other young 
ladies. 

There were elderly gentlemen with hands 
cupped to ears in a lifelike resemblance of 
deafness and eagerness to hear the magic 
words that were to recreate the world. 

There were young men with the silly 
grin that follows Rabelaisian thought or 
word. There were even society reporters 
with notebooks. 


XXXIX 


HE parked at the curb, slipped out of his 
linen duster, and then blew the horn. 
Never did trumpet summon bride to meet 
a groom more magnificent, or one who so 
completely fulfilled her dreams of the fairy 
prince who should possess her. 

And never did the fairy prince appear in 
such environment. Picture him stepping 
forth upon the pavement of Fifth Avenue— 
deserted, weed grown Fifth Avenue. Pic- 
ture him, resplendant in the glory of his 
garb, with a background of brilliant Oc- 
tober foliage and brilliant October sun, 
and of the utter desolation of what had 
once been the world’s greatest city. 

It was as if the race of men had fright- 
ened the fairies away, and, now that the 
race of men had vanished, this was the first 
of the fairy race to venture back upon 
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earth to see if all was safe for his fellows 
to follow. 

He stood at the bottom of the step and 
waited for his princess. 

The door opened, and forth she stepped 
into the noonday sun. She did not know 
that the gown she wore had been made for 
the daughter of nearly all the steel in 
North America, for her wedding to an in- 
credible proportion of crude oil. Its shin- 
ing satin had been especially woven in the 
looms of Lyons. The pearls with which 
it gleamed had been gathered from the 
choicest of the seven seas. 

But these pearls, huge and priceless, and 
glowing as they were, seemed but dull when 
contrasted with the two hundred perfectly 
matched pearls of the great rope necklace 
she wore. This treasure was of a value 
beyond all calculation, but she had gone to 
Nortier’s and taken it from the open vault, 
just as the daughter of any multimillion- 
aire might have done, with the permission 
of an indulgent father who liked display. 

But Elaine Wentworth proved that there 
was a something more than a fondness for 
mere display in the fascination that jewels 
—and especially pearls—have for women. 
The beauty of the jewels she wore gave her 
a pleasure, a spiritual exaltation that had 
no relation whatever to the fact that they 
were worth, at old valuations, nearly a 
billion dollars. 

Her bridal veil was of a gossamer thread- 
ed Venetian lace that had been in some 
family for at least four generations, and 
before that had taken at least three gener- 
ations to the making. It was futile to es- 
timate its value. Such things have no 
value, and any value is not too much to 
place upon them. ; 

The silk stockings might have cost a 
thousand dollars, but it was their exquisite 
fineness that gave her pleasure. Her shoes, 
too, made of a material like her gown, es- 
pecially woven, their high French heels 
glistening with diamonds, were of vast 
value, but to her they were merely lovely 
to look upon and to wear. 

Orange blossoms this last and first of 
all brides could not carry, but instead she 
held in her hand a jeweled cluster that, 
placed upon an orange tree, would almost 
bring forth fruit for its perfect likeness to 
reality. 

And so she stood upon the topmost step 
and smiled down upon him, and he drew 
his sword and gave her a queen’s salute, 
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and then, slowly, for nobody in the world 
but him, she came down the long, carpeted 
steps, her train of a dozen yards making 
a gleaming cascade behind her. 


XL 


“ ARE we silly?” she asked, as they drove 
up Fifth Avenue. 

“If we are silly,” he replied, “ then na- 
ture, which loves rich garb more than all 
of us, is silly. No, we give ourselves a 
pleasure, and we no doubt confer upon this 
moment a deeper distinction by what we 
are doing.” 

“T know,” she agreed. “But I also 
know that girls who wanted knights in 
silks and satins and plumes used to be 
laughed at.” 

He was turning west on One Hundred 
and Tenth Street as he replied: “ The very 
fact that it became a thing to smile at only 
shows how many there were who really did 
want that. They wanted the beauty for 


something it stood for, for nothing it sig- 
nified, for some response that it called 
forth from a part of their natures far deep- 
er than their reason.” 

She squeezed his arm. “I’m so happy,” 


she whispered. 

He stopped the car and gathered her ex- 
quisite loveliness into his arms. 

“Tl give you everything, everything 
you want in the whole world!” he exclaimed 
fervently. 

They climbed the heights, and drew up 
at the great entrance to the edifice, which, 
given time, might have been one of the 
world’s great cathedrals. They got out 
and walked slowly into the polychromatic 
semidarkness of the interior. 

As they crossed the threshold he threw 
a switch he had previously put in that con- 
venient place, and immediately an electric 
player began to open the valves of the 
great organ for the Lohengrin march. 

“Why, John, how wonderful!” she cried, 
startled, a beautiful flush rising to her 
cheeks. 

She hardly saw the people, those rows 
upon rows of stiff figures. She merely real- 
ized that this was more of his magic. She 
turned and smiled up at him as they 
marched slowly up the aisle. 

They stopped before the steps leading 
to the altar, and he picked up a book from 
the prie dieu, and began to read the mar- 
riage service. 

The organ’s voice sunk into the low, sol- 
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emn chords of the Benedictus, and then, 
as he placed the ring upon her finger, it 
again swelled suddenly into the Mendels- 
sohn march. 

Again he took her into his arms and 
held her a moment and kissed her, while 
she closed her eyes in the utter bliss of be- 
ing possessed by the man she loved. 

Then they turned and marched out of 
the church. 

“Tm so eager to see our home,” she said, 
as the car started. 

“You remember the place out in West- 
chester of which you told me?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“TI have put that all in condition in case 
you don’t like this nearer one that we are 
going to.” 

“Oh, we might use them both,” she sug- 
gested. “I think there will be times when 
we will want to go out there.” 

“If the place we’re going to now doesn’t 
exactly suit you,” he replied, “ we'll fix up 
another, and another, until we find some- 
thing that is exactly right.” 

“ Exactly right,” she repeated. “ I don’t 
believe that it is going to be very difficult 
to make everything exactly right.” 

He turned over to the west and came 
out upon Riverside Drive. 

What billions of women have been taken 
by men to be wives, and always there has 
been this psychic difference between them, 
that the mind of the man has been fixed 
upon the present, and that of the woman 
upon posterity. 

There have been women, legend tells us, 
abruptly stunned by a stone and then 
dragged by the hair of their heads to some 
Cornish cave, and women warmed by wine 
and carried to the green groves of some 
Athenian suburb, and women, as the world 
grew complex, artfully working the con- 
summation of their desires by veiled en- 
ticements. But always there was that 
psychic difference. 


XLI 


AND now, as John and Elaine drew up 
before the Clermont, that core of the past 
and husk of the future, she thought, even 
before she cried out her pleasure, of chil- 
dren playing about these green garbed 
heights and growing up with an innate 
adoration of all beauty. 

“John! John!” she exclaimed. “ That 
you should have thought of it. This to be 
our home!” 
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All semblance of the public place it once 
had been was gone. Again the verandas 
were wide and restful. Long couches, 
swinging hammocks, deep armchairs, rugs, 
cushions, taborets, invited them to leisure 
and repose. Out to the west and north the 
Hudson River, and, beyond, the Palisades 
expressed ever the opal mystery of dis- 
tance, and promised an ever varying spec- 
tacle of beauty and of grandeur. 

“Oh, John, it is perfect!” 

“Come in and look around,” he said, 
delighted at her pleasure. 

Never had bride come into a home so 
perfect, so complete. Electricity would do 
their cooking, heating, washing, refrigera- 





and the oil of Pennsylvania and Oklahoma 
could, by the magic of her man and the 
men before him, be transformed into the 
magic current of their service. 

-He led her into the great old dining 
room, where Dolly Madison had once been 
the toast of Hamilton. Again it was the 
dining room of a great mansion. Once 
again a wedding breakfast awaited a bride. 

He led her to her chair. He took from 
a cooler a bottle of Pol Roger and poured 
two bumpers. 

The world, heretofore ever dying at the 
top, would now begin at the top. Nature, 
ever striving to maintain the old, and at 
the same time find new ways, was off upon 
tion. The old well behind the house, un- an experiment. She would have a human 
used for a hundred years, could again flow, race to suit her, or she would have none. 
THE END 



























THE HOUSE IN THE SQUARE 


Tuis house, that was the stateliest 
Of any in the square, 

How has it fallen! 

What passes there— 








In behind the curtains, 
And the red glow? 
How should a hill-lass 
Renting, know? 













How should a young lass 
Of the country or the city, 

Guess that such a woman 

Has no heart of pity? 








That a woman with a quiet foot, 
And a soft voice, telling 

Of her own kindness, 

Should mother such a dwelling? 









But she that had no mercy 

On an old, stately house, 
Would no more pity a young lass 
Than a cat would a mouse. 








How should a girl know, 
Ringing a bell 

Before a sign of lodgings, 

That this woman rented hell? 









There is a taint there, 
Even to the salt, 
This house has fallen, 
But not of its own fault. 












How can a young girl 
From an old house tell 

The difference between the signs: 
To heaven—to hell? 

Isabel Fiske Conant 












